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oF 1914 THIERY PIANO 
Cd STYLE A—COLONIAL DESIGN 
a FULLY GUARANTEED 


I'll ship any Thiery Piano you wish direct to you, freight paid, 

on thirty days real free trial and test without one bit of obligation 

Ry ©n your part to keep or buy it if you’re not glad you sent for it. 
° he Thiery Piano is so good that you'll find thirty days trial 
unnecessary— but it’s yours just the same for good measure—and if 

. there’s any piano on sale or in any home in your neighborhoodata 
similar figure that you’d rather have, ship the Thiery back tomeat 

my expense. If, forany reason whatever, you do not wish tokeep it, 

remember I'll pay the round trip charges. How’s that for fair? 


Almost a thousand readers of SUCCESSFUL FARMING have 
Thiery Pianos. That is a record that speaks for itself. 


them because they found them just as represented. 


When you buy a Thiery Piano, you can forget about fancy prices and fancy profits. 


you buy a Thiery Piano, you have nothing to dowith agents and middlemen, 


a Thiery Piano you have aninstrument that’s guaranteed as long as you keep it against 


any defect in material or workmanship. 


The Thiery Piano you send for on thirty days trial will be so exactly as represented 


that you won't have it ten days before you'll decide to keep it. Bear this in mind— f 
Thiery Pianos are in Genuine Mahogany, Genuine Burl Walnut and fine English Oak in Mahogany, Walnut and Oak colors, with full de- 
\ cabinets—they all have Genuine Ivory Keys—there’s nothing imitation about them. scriptions and testimonials from buy- 
: ers from Maine toCalifornia, The letter 
, Just fill out the coupon below and send to me and Style Book will explain to you convenient methods of 


, and complete particulars will go forward to you at once, postpaid. 
J. B. THIERY "222024 Milwaukee, Wis, 
a SiR Se Pa | 


J. B. Thiery 


The Piano and 
Organ Man 
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if This beautiful 1914 Style Thiery Piano—Colonial Style—Genuine enaaey 
Ivory Keys—7% octaves—complete with Duet Bench, Scarf and Music Book—Freight 


cost of less than $200.00! This is just a sample of Thiery Pianos and Direct-to-You Prices for 1914. 


Everyone 
, first secured a Thiery Piano on trial, freight prepaid, just as advertised and then kept 


March, 1914 


My New 
Style Book 
Now Ready! 


50,000 Copies of the new 
Thiery 1914 Piano Style Book 
just off the press—the finest 
Style Book of Pianos ever is- 
sued. Printed in seven colors— 
showsall new styles of Thiery 
Pianos in Mahogany, Walnut 
and Oak. Testimonial letters 
from buyers of Thiery 
Pianos in every State in 
the Union. Seven new 
styles of Thiery Pianos 
shown in this book—in 
addition to Thiery Piano 
Style40—the most popu- 
lar Art Upright Piano 
ever offered to Successful 
Farming readers. 


Mailed Free to any 
Reader of Successful 
Farming. 
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NOTHING 
TO PAY FOR 
Bil PAIN, 


Less than $200.00! 


Case—Finest 
Prepaid—at a 
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I’ll give you two or even three years time to complete payment 
for any Thiery Piano you want = there won't be any red tape or 
publicity about it either! If you don’t want to pay cash, you can 
pay monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. You can make a payment 
sixty or ninety days after you receive the piano—another payment 
next year—the balance later on. There are dozens of different ways. 
I'll accept any payment plan you suggest that I can afford toaccept; 
which means that there’sa way for almost every home to have a good 
piano without the slow, tiresome process of saving up purchase price. 


New Style Book FREE 
Just Send This Coupon 


If you'll just fill out the coupon below and send it to 
me, I'll see that you get Style Book, special letter, direct- 
to-you prices and free trial order blanks at once—but of 
course, without a particle of obligation on your part. 

The Style Book will show you the different designs of Thiery Piano 














sent direct to me for 
of these purchasers 


When 
When you buy 





paying for a Thiery Pianoand go into detail 
about prices. Trial order blanksentitle you to 
receive piano you choose at once at my expense. 


If You Want an Organ 


Send for my Organ Style Book, 
srecial prices, etc. Thiery Organs 
are the real “Music Makers” of all 
organs. 30,000 sold direct to homes 
inthe past 6 years. $2.50 per month, 
or $5.00 every two months buys one, 
My Style Book shows all Thiery Or- 
gans in colors—prints full descrip- 
tion—and testimonial letters from 
buyers in every state in the Union. 
You can buy a Thiery Organ now— 
secure it on trial and test—pay for it 
in payments sosmall that you hard- 
ly miss them—and in two or three 
years, if you want a piano, I'll take 
the organ back as part payment on 
a beautiful Thiery Piano, Ofcourse 
Thiery Organsare fully guaranteed 
—same as Thiery Pianos, 
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- FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING ign mang CO., DES MOINES, 1OW4 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farmin: We 
will not knowingly accept ogversians from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, atent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertisi are not accepted under “any condi- 

tions. Our readers are our friends and an acivertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- | 
ful Farming and guarantee his nonesty any more than 
you mid keeway introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer’s promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 


When you answer an advertisement refer to this | 
; 
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Shade Rollers 
Shearing Machines 
Silos and Silo Fillers 
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74, 64, 16 
Soil Inoculator 67 


Sprayers and Spre ay Pumps 45, 43, 42, 4 
Stock Foods and Conditioners 

Stoves and Ranges 107, 103, 100, 99, 98, 95, 71, o 
Stove Lining. ‘ 
Strawberry Plants 48, 42, 41, 40, 33, 32, 30 
Stump Pullers. 34, 32, 26, 24 
Surgical Appliances 3 
Talking Machines and Fhenegraghe 101, 82, 2 
Telephones 
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George Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon was a fine house for those times, 
but did not contain a single modern stove, 
much less a furnace. 

Thomas Jefferson owned a big farm, but 
he never saw a riding plow or a disc har- 
row. 


Andrew Jackson, the hero of the battle 





of New Orleans, never used a breech load- 
| ing gun of any sort. 

| General Taylor, the hero of the Mexican 
war, never received a report over a tele- 
phone. 

Abraham Lincoln, the civil war presi- 
dent, never heard a phonograph, and his 
mot her never saw a washing machine. 

General U. 8. Grant never rode in an 
automobile. 

James A. Garfield never saw an incu- 
bator. 

When Wm. McKinley was a boy and 
tended his mother’s garden they had no 
wheel hoes. 

Cream separators have come into gen- 
eral use since Grover Cleveland was presi- 
dent. 

Motorcycles were not available when 
Theodore Roosevelt climbed San Juan 
Hill. 

When the youngest man in Congress 
was a boy, gasoline engines were not 
generally used on the farm. 

It would be interesting to have the boys 
and girls take a copy of Successful Farm- 





ing to school and et each boy and each 
girl in school figure out how many of the 
things advertised in this issue of Successful 
Farming have come into general use since 
their fathers and mothers were of the age 
of the boys and girls in school now. It 
would certainly impress the re rs and girls 
of today with the value of the conven- 
iences now as compared to the situation in 
an earlier day. These advertisers offer, 
without charge orobligation, a'vastamount 
of expert, technical information that 
wasn’t even in existence fifty or twenty- 
five or ten or even two years ago. 

Another improvement in conditions lies 
in the fact that not one of these advertisers 
is permitted to introduce himself to 
through the advertising columns of Suc-| B 
cessful Farmin — we are satisfied that 
we can pro -4 and safely guarantee to 
every one of our readers that each of these 
advertisers will carry out every promise] R 
he makes to our readers through our col- 
umns. Publishers of an earlier day re- 
fused to take such a responsibility and not 
all are willing to do so today, but Success- 
ful Farming has found it the most satis- 
factory way to do business. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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A Moral 
Obligation Fulfilled! 








$1,750,000 Was Invested In a Service For Former Maxwell 
Owners—This Same Insurance Covers the 1914 Maxwell 25-4 


You will concede that any time 
a company invests one and three 
quarters of a million dollars in ser- 
vice for former customers—it was 
only morally bound to protect— 
that concern has high business 
ideals. 

That’s exactly what The Max- 
well Motor Co. did when it ab- 
sorbed the plants making the Brush, 
Courier, Everitt, Maxwell, Colum- 
bia, Stoddard-Dayton cars and the 
Alden-Sampson trucks. 

Wedidn’t havetodothis. We 
were in no manner whatever legally 
bound to do so. With the forming 
of the Maxwell Motor Co., (Inc.) 
the manufacture of the aforemen- 
tioned cars ceased. 

But the service to the owners 
did not stop. It cost us $1,750,000 
to see that these former customers 
got the utmost in service. It meant 
the turning over of our big New 
Castle plant, just when we needed it 
to supply the world-wide demand 
for the new Maxwells. 

We did it—we are doing it now. 
We are not speaking of our past— 
but of the present and the } orn 
Those owners of cars made by the 
plants we acquired are now getting 
this service and will continue to get 
it as long as they want it. 

It is theirs for the asking. The 
enormous New Castle, Ind. Plant 
of the Maxwell Motor Co., does 
nothing else but tend to the wants 
of our owners. It is daily giving the 
most expeditious and 7 
satisfactory service ever devised by 
any concern. 

You can’t equal it for location. 
The New Castle parts plant is sit- 
uated in the very center of the own- 
ership of Maxwell, Brush, Courier, 
Everitt, Columbia, Stoddard—Day- 
ton cars. The central supply point 
of Maxwell service is just at the 


most 12 hours distant from the 
great, majority of Maxwell owners, 

Prompt service in emergency 
cases means much to owners. It 
cuts down the upkeep. You know 
that. If you don’t, ask any owner 
what Maxwell service would haye 
meant to him in several instances, 
And the service stays with Maxwell 
customers always. 

Always? You say that’s a long 
time. Well it has been some time 
since the above mentioned cars 
ceased to be manufactured and their 
owners can get the most efficient 
service in the world by simply ~* 
ping their cars to the New Castle 
plant for overhauling, or replace a 
_ by ordering it from one of the 

‘ompany’s big service stations in 
the east, west or south if they desire 
instant service. 

If we do that much for people 
we're not legally obligated to serve 
what, will we give you asa Maxwell 
owner we are bound to protect? The 
public knows what we have done 
and are doing. That’s wy hes 
can’t supply the demand for Max- 
wells. 

People who have owned cars 
and are buying again comprise the 
bulk of the Maxwell army. They 
know that this great company not 
only gives its owners the greatest 
service in the world ~ that . _ 

ually great manufacturing facil- 
ites. They have heard the big men 
in the industry talk of the marvel- 
ous automatic, rapid, hair-line de- 
vices the Maxwell Motor Co., has 
for the making of its great auto- 
mobiles. Appliances that other 
makers had only heard of but had 
never seen operate in the construc- 
tion of the scientific automobile. 

Informed buyers of today 
know that it would never be pos- 
sible to make such a wonderful auto- 


mobile as the Maxwell “25-4” and 
sell it for $750 if it wasn’t for almost 
magical manufacture. They realize 
that even with these scientific de- 
vices the price would have to be a 
$1,000 or more for a Maxwell ‘‘25-4” 
if it wasn’t for the quantity mar- 
keted. ‘The combination of im- 

roved manufacture and enormous 

istribution makes possible a real 
automobile for $750. 


Mot only a real one but the 
“biggest”? real motor car in the 
world. It is conceded that the 
Maxwell “25-4” is deserving of that 
title. Not by mere size—but be- 
cause of sheer car value. “Biggest” 
because it will do bigger things than 
higher priced cars at less cost. There 
is the real reason why we can’t make 
enough of these wonderful auto- 
mobiles to supply the universe. 


So light that it cuts the tire 
bills almost in half and yet so strong 
that it will stand up under the abuse 
the average owner will give it, the 
Maxwell “25-4” is the car that the 
big experienced buyers have been 
looking for. That is why they were 
so eagerly snapped up by the world. 
That is why you are going to get 
left if you don’t get your order 
placed at once. 

This wonderful Maxwell will 
bring premium prices before the 
summer demand is supplied and 
don’t forget that. If you want to 
make sure that you get the “big- 
gest”’ automobile in the world at a 
egy never thought possible get in 

ine right now. 

We could talk on forever and 
never convince you like one ride in 
this marvelous Maxwell will. Take 
that ride and then agree that we 
can’t say too much about this great 
automobile. 


Maxwell Motor Co., (Inc.) 


Dealers and Service 


Everywhere fl 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Describing ree-speed selective transmission, 1 
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derful Car. oe eat jiffy storm curtains, ete, 













































APPLYING BRAINS TO FARMING 


By JOHN R. BROWN 








~ 


who had been a sailor for 

23 years, or since a lad 
of thirteen, abandoned the sea 
to please his wife. The gentle 
lady thought that she would be 
happier if her husband were a 
farmer than a sea captain and no 
doubt she was right. This man 
was Captain W. 8. A. Smith of 
Woodbury County, Iowa, now 
one of Iowa’s foremost farmers. 
I designate Captain Smith thus 
not because he is a very extensive 
nor even a very intensive farmer, 
but rather because for years he 
has made his farm pay him a ; of 
good salary for managing it and ne 
from five to seven per cent interest on the commercial value of 
the land. 

Last year, for example, his 500-acre farm, valued at $80,000, 
brought an income, after deducting all labor cost and incidental 
expenses and allowing $500 for wear and tear on machinery 
and depreciation of horses, amounting to $10,000. Six per cent 
on $80,000 would be $4,800; hence the Captain received $5,200 
as his salary for supervising the work on the place. This was 
not an accident. The farm has done as well as that and better 
during the past six years. Nor can it be said that this was a 
phenomenal net income, yet there are not many 500-acre farms 
in Iowa that net $20 per acre. However, the financial income 
from this farm is not the important thing to which I desire to 
draw the reader’s attention; breeders of registered live stock 
and men on exceptionally fertile farms may at times exceed that 
amount. What I wish to call special attention to is the man, 
Captain Smith, and his method of applying brains to farming. 
The latter is something worth while understanding in this day 
of high priced land and the growing difficulties of making 
farming pay. 


G wie had years ago, a man, 


Began Farming Without Experience. 

As intimated before, sixteen years ago the Captain knew 
nothing about farming. He had never handled or driven a 
horse in his life; he had never plowed a furrow or fed a cow or a 
horse. He was virtually as ignorant of farming as a horse is 
of astronomy. In a way that was a good thing. He had no 
false theories to overcome in adapting himself to the new work. 
He was that much ahead of the man who boasts of having been 
a farmer for forty years, but who still follows the methods of his 
father and grandfather and refuses to adopt improved methods, 

After considerable 


proposition from the start, if he 
was to pursue grain farming to 
which the land had been given 
over for at least twenty-five suc- 
cessive years without a load of 
manure or the growing of a 
single ton of clover. Having no 
income except from this farm, 
and being compelled to meet in- 
terest charges annually, one thing became 
clear to him the first fall: “I must build u 
this land with clover and manure until it wi 
produce twice as much per acre, or I shall 
snow under with my big indebtedness.” 
This is what he said to himself, for having 
been raised in Scotland he had heard that 
clover and manure were great soil builders. 
j Once Captain Smith sees what ought to be 
done, he invariably does it. That looks like a simple enough 
proposition doesn’t it? Yet practically every farmer knows that 
clover is a good soil builder, but only a very small percentage 
of them have backed up that knowledge with action. This is 
one respect in which Captain Smith differs from the “average” 
farmer: when he hag reasoned out a course of action he puts it 
into effect. He doesn’t wait a year or two or forty, as many 
have done; he does it at once and for that reason is ahead of 
the average man today. He was the first man to grow clover 
in his locality, the first to grow alfalfa (this year he put up 550 
tons of it), and the first to build a silo. 
Began by Building up Soil 

Having decided that he must grow clover and get manure 
onto the farm, it followed that he must feed cattle and raise 
hogs, and convert at least the main portion of his crops into 
meat and manure. Here again was a problem. How could he 
feed cattle when he knew nothing about feeding, and what 
kind of cattle should be fed? How could he buy them when 
he didn’t know a good animal from a poor one? What do you 
think he did? Just what his neighbors said would send him 
to the poorhouse in a few years. He wrote to the experiment 
stations and asked them to send him all the information they 
had on the feeding of cattle and hogs, and when he received the 
bulletins he studied them. Aside from this he hired out to a 
live stock commission company at the Sioux City stock yards 
in order to learn how to buy and sell cattle. Unfortunately help 
was plentiful at the yards in those days, so the only way the 
Captain could get a place to work was to give his time gratis 
for a month or so. After that he earned wages and in three 
month’s time he was one of the best posted cattlemen at the 
yards. Why?  Be- 
cause he studied every- 





searching for suitable 
land Captain Smith 
finally found a one 
thousand acre tract 
that could be pur- 
chased for $22 per acre. 
The Captain was not a 
rich man, but he had 
managed to save $5000 
during his many years 
at sea, and that was 
used to make the first 
payment on the land, 
a mortgage bearing five per cent interest being given for the 
remainder of the purchase price. The farm waspurchased early 
in June, but possession could not be secured till the following 
March. At the close of the harvest season it was found that 
the oats had yielded 30 bushels per acre; wheat, 10 bushels; 
and corn, 25 bushels. The landlord’s share from the farm that 
year, which Mr. Smith received, amounted to $600. This small 
income was not due to the season being unfavorable; rather it 
was due to’poor farming methods, the use of poor seed, and 
general lack of management. 

At the end of the third year halt of the farm was sold, and 
from that time ononly five hundred acres have been farmed. 

Thought and Action the Fundamentals. 

The small grain yields caused Captain Smith to think and 

think hard. He was face to face with what looked like a losing 








body and everything 
as he went along. He 
talked with the farm- 
ers who topped the 
market with their 
cattle and hogs as well 
as with those who 
brought in scrubby 
stock. He used all his 
faculties and literally 
soaked up such infor- 
mation as he could put 
to good use on his own farm and in his feeding operations. 

The following spring he went onto his own farm, equipped 
with such knowledge as he had gathered in a few month’s time 
at the stock yards, from experiment station bulletins, agricul- 
tural papers, and books. He was a “book farmer,” you say. 
Perhaps that is what his neighbors called him, but he was more 
than a book farmer: he was a student and a thinker. He 
thought out his problems carefully and then put his conclusions 
into effect. He used his brains. The neighbors told him that 
clover wouldn’t grow on his farm, but his reading and study 
showed him that farmers were growing clover in other sections 
where the soil was similar to his, so he pinned his faith to what 
he read and succeeded. His advisers grinned and predicted 
early failure even when they saw the clover growing. 

Continued on page 58, 
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NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


COUNTING THE COST OF SEEDS 

P you ean look at seed buying as a business deal of great im- 

portance you will come closer to a profit from your labor 
and investment than if you simply regard seed buying as a 
necessary evil of no great consequence so far as harvest is con- 
cerned. So long as there are improved varieties of grain that 
will yield more than the varieties you have been using, you are 
losing money by not getting the best, 

When you go to a farm auction you would not hesitate to 
pay more for a cow that gives a net profit of $50 a year, instead 
of taking a cheaper cow that could not pay her feed bill. Yet 
some will go to a seed store and buy grain or grass seed of the 
cheapest grade and quality, mixed with dirt and weed seed and 
light chaffy seeds and think they cannot afford to pay the higher 
prices for good, plump, recleaned, guaranteed seeds of the best 
yielding varieties. 

Farming is a business and should be conducted in a business- 
like manner. You have no more right to cheat yourself out of 
profits at harvest time by sowing poor quality seeds than you 
have to allow any man to cheat you in a deal, or to allow a 
tramp to steal from you. 


TRYING TO KILL PARCEL POST 
HE Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is 
trying to throw out the power given in the parcel post 
law to the Postmaster General to change rates and zones by 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The parcel post now approaches a real service and it is hurt- 
ing the express business. The express and railroad interests are 
therefore making a vigorous fight to knock out thelaw that gives 
the Postmaster General power to make changes. They have 
attached an amendment to the post office appropriations bill 
that makes Congress responsible for future changes in rates, 
zones, etc., and you know what that means. It means that it 
took forty years to get any parcel post law through Congress 
and any changes left to that body will be slow in coming, 

Better repeal the law entirely and let the wrathof thepeople 
clean up Congress and put in a new membership than to cripple 
the law by such amendments as proposed, 

Write your Senators and Representatives at Washington that 
you will not tolerate any weakening of the parcel post law. Tell 
them you want them to see that the present law is not inter- 
fered with by removing the present powers of the Postmaster 
General. Get up club and grange remonstrances signed by all 
—men and women—if you will not write individual letters, 


WILL CONGRESS LISTEN? 
ECRETARY of Agriculture, David F. Houston, recom- 
mended to Congress that instead of appropriating again 
the $300,000 for political free seed distribution that the money 
be appropriated for use in buying, propagating, and distribu- 
ting among the people new and valuable seeds and plants. 

Will Congress heed the annual recommendation and dis- 
continue the free seed farce and disgrace? It dependson wheth- 
er the farmers let their congressmen know they do not favor 
this waste of $300,000 to help the politicains. 


SCHOOL ELECTIONS IMPORTANT 


way to get good government is to begin at home. If 

local officials are of the cheap political type who can be 

influenced by the bridge agent or the school book agent, wecan 

expect our tax money to be squandered, and a poor lot of public 
Officials elected for all the higher positions. 

If you are to have better rural schools you’ve got to see that 

the best persons are elected to the school board. Begin now. 


THE INCOME TAX 


We the tariff was reduced, cutting down the income 
from that source, Congress cast, about for a means of 
raising money to keep the vain show going and hence the income 
tax was passed. 

We are much like the dog that chases wildly in a circle after 
its tail. By some hook or crook the dog sometimes gets a nip 
at, the end, only to find he has bitten himself. We are after the 
coin of the rich man. We hope by theincome tax to get some of 
his surplus for government uses, but we forget history. Weseem 
willing to try again what was such a dismal failure at the close of 
the civil war. 

Back in ’66 we put in operation an income tax, and played 
the game for ten years only to find that on an average of those 
years, fully half those subject to the law dodged the tax and at 
the close of the period fully two thirds escaped. 

History may repeat itself and the rich of today may dodge the 
income tax as they did in the days of the former income tax, 
though the provision to collect the tax at its souree may 
make this law more effective than the one that failed. 

If large incomes are a menace to this country then let us re- 
move the special privileges by which they are created, and tet 
legitimate effort have its legitimate rewards. 

But then, we have the law and must obey it or repeal it. It 
creates a fine bunch of public officials—or will if it becomes an 
effective law. 

See page 14 for detailed summary of the new law. You must 
report for exemption if you get over $3,000. That report is 
due March Ist. Heavy penalties if you do not. And you must 
use the printed forms furnished by the government. Get busy. 


IMPURE LINSEED OIL 

| | ead farmer should be vitally interested in ‘he purity of 

linseed oil, which for paint purposes is the best oil known. 
The demand for flax seed is lessened by the adulteration of lix- 
seed oil with petroleum, which sells for ten or fifteen ceats a 
gallon while pure linseed oil sells from 50 cents to $1.10 a gallon. 
Other adulterants are used but none so injurious to the paint 
as petroleum. 

Many states have a law prohibiting the sale of adulterated 
linseed oil unless the label shows the adulteration, but the pur- 
chaser must buy in unbroken lots from the manufacturer if he 
cannot trust his local dealer to give him the pure stuff. There 
should be interstate regulations of this oil and Senator Kenyon 
has introduced a bill into Congress for that purpose. It de- 
serves your support. Write and encourage your congressmen 
and senators to vote for the Kenyon J*nseed oil bill. 
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MAKING FARMERS A CAT’S PAW 


HE Bartlett-Bacon bill introduced in Congress as H R 
1873 and 8 927 has all tne appearance of being a good thing 
‘or farmers, but beware. It is a bill “To make lawful certain 
agreements between employers and laborers, and persons en 
gaged in agriculture or horticulture, and to limit issuing in 
junctions in certain cases, and for other purposes.’”’ The bill ix 
aimed to take the penalties out of the Sherman anti-trust law 
and allow boycots, and unlawful combinations of farmers and 
(aborers. It isa scheme of labor unions to get certainactslegal 
ized and in order to accomplish this they have incorporated some 
aice phrases that might appeal to the unthinking farmers and 
elicit their support of the bill. 

Even if the bill were stripped of all but the agricultura 
feature it would be a bad bill and should be defeated. The farm 
ers do not want any advantage not given to all other interests 
They do not want to have legalized any combination that will 
force prices up, unless that act also gives the manufacturers 
merchants and transportation lines a like privilege 

The farmers are not babies that they must be coddled by 
taws favoring their interests. All they want is justice, a fair 
chance with every other business. They can get this without 
tying up with a vicious bill. They must not allow themselves 
to become a cat’s paw for any organizations and hence they 
should not ask the support of their congressmen for the Bartlett 
Bacon bill referred to. They should get a copy, then show they 
have no part, or want no part in it. 


THE POLITICAL BOGIE 


T 1s indeed amusing for the unbiased observer to watch the 
little clouds of dust that politicians raise here and there to 

hide something or to fool somebody. Sometimes they raise a 
just so they can scurry to cover unseen; sometimes so they can 
sneak into office without a too careful scrutiny of their char 
acter or ability. Put on your auto goggles so you can keep a 
slear eye these days. 

In Iowa, for instance, the farmers are being scared by the 
oolitical bogie man into believing that the last legislature, by 
passing the capitol extension bill, doubled the taxes of the farm 
+r and gave to Des Moines a large and beautiful park at their 
‘xpense. It is the most absurd idea, yet so many believe it that 
a word of explanation is due. 

In the first place, capitol extension will cost only about a 
sent an acre for the average Iowa farmer. This expense lasts 
yne more year then is greatly reduced for eight years more. In 
the second place Des Moines did not put that bill through. By 
that law the city will be out $12,000 a year perpetually, in loss of 
taxes on the ground purchased by the state. Besides this the 
taxpayers of this city have to pay their special tax towards the 
purchase of the grounds. It surely was not to the advantage 
of Des Moines to have such a bill passed. 

“But the taxes this year are double what they were last year,’ 
writes an Iowa subscriber. Then don’t blame the legislature 
or the executive council. The capitol extension tax hasn't 
doubled anybody’s taxes and can’t. The executive courcil was 
ordered by the courts to revalue the real estate of lowa and com- 
ply with the law. The farmers have been getting assessed at 
farm values of ten or fifteen years ago. They have had an un- 
fair advantage just as the railroads have. The executive council 
increased railroad valuation over two million dollars.Assessors 
have raised the values of farms and naturally more money would 
pour into public coffers if the tax levies were not readjusted to 
meet the rise in valuations. 

The local authorities were warned by the executive council 
to lower the levies so the amount of taxes would remain the 
same, but they have not done so, and this is the reason taxes 
are so high this year. Blame your local officials who are raising 
the ery about capitol extension to hide their guilt. Don’t 
be fooled. 


MOVING TO TOWN 


UT of one hundred women who moved from the farm to 
town, ninety per cent moved because of the isolation 

and lack of conveniences on the farm. Seventy-five per cent 
moved because there was no water in the house and they got 


tired of pumping and carrying it in. 
Every one of these cases might have been remedied. The 
isolation can be done away with by the telephone, the auto- 


mobile and the farmers club meeting. The lack of convenience 
such as power washing machines, cream separators, gas stove 
in summer, running hot and cold water in the house, good light 
ing systems, bath rooms, a good warm house, refrigerator 
electric or gas laundry iron, etc., make the work on the farm 
much harder than it need be. , 

As soon as a farmer gets enough money ahead that he thinks 
he can afford to move to town then he is in a position to have 
all these modern improvements in the farm home and he need 
not think of moving to town. _ Nothing stops the longing of 
farm boys and girls for city life so quickly as making the farm 
home up-to-date in its equipment. ° 

Many spend enough energy in getting enough money ahead 
80 they can go to town and live to put the farm home in the 
class of the best of city homes—with advantages the city homes 
never can have 

Don't go to town to live. You don’t belong there. You wil 
not fit there. You can have all these things out on the farm 
if you can afford them in town. 


ECONOMY IN ROAD MACHINERY 

HERE is no question about the possible economy in buying 

any commodity in large quantities and the probable ex 
travagance of purchasing a piece at a time. Laying aside all 
thought of graft on the part of local commissioners or super 
visors or road bosses, it stands to reason that they do not know 
as much about the various road machines as do state highway 
engineers who attend every road convention where road ma- 
chinery of every conceivable make is on exhibition. They see 
these machines in use. They talk with hundreds of delegates 
who have had experience with different machines, and hence 
are in far better position to buy intelligently for the people 
than a local man who does not get outside his caginty or does 
not study the problem at all, and who has to rely on the smooth 
talk of an agent. 

For instance, there are 99 counties in lowa. Each county is 
in need of scrapers, graders, dump wagons, concrete mixers, 
culvert forms, shovels and road making tools and machines 
Each year some of these have to be bought to replace that 
which by abuse and neglect has been allowed to rust out or get 
broken All needs could be more cheaply filled by a state pur- 
chasing agent of the state highway commission than any other 
way. The state commission could see that the repairable ma- 
chines were not put on the scrap heap through the influence of 
some agent who had new machinery to sell, instead of being 
repaired at slight expense to the taxpayers. 

This pride in the local management of roads is costing the 
taxpayers goodly sums except where efficient and honest loca 
men are in control. 


RESURRECTION MORN. WAKE UP. 
ONGRESS is our national law factory. They turn out 
laws for the rest of us at a fearful rate and for that reason 
it may be excusable for them to lose sight of the laws that 
govern their own conduct. We all get careless of the laws that 
govern ourselves—and Congressmen are human—very human! 
The following law has been on the statute books for fifty- 
eight years, and if it was ever observed, it has long since been 
forgotten. Men who have been in the habit of having the public 
pay for their baths, shaves, transportation at 20 cents a mile, 
and franking their personal effects to and from Washington 
would naturally and conveniently lose sight of a law that cute 
down their salaries while they are at home during a session of 
Congress, building up their political fences, or off on a jaunt at 
the invitation of Special Privilege. How many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars it has cost the government because this 


law has been regarded as a dead letter is not known. Here ie 
the law. What think you? 
SEC. 6, CHAPTER 123, U. 8. STATUTES AT LARGE 


VOL. 11, PAGE 49: 

“That it shall be the duty of the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate respectively, to deduct 
from the monthly payments of members as herein provided for 
the amount of his compensation for each day that such member 
shall be absent from the House or Senate, respectively, unless 
such representative, senator or delegate shall assign as a reasor 
for such absence, the sickness of himself or some other member 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN 


YRMER Governor Joseph Folk, of Missouri, and Senator 

Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, have announced that they 

will go to Missouri this summer and stump the state 
against the proposed amendment to the constitution for putting 
hobbles on the initiative and referendum. Although this state- 
ment was made publicly at a public meeting here several weeks 
ago, | haven't seen it reported in a single daily newspaper. 

The constitution in Missouri now allows the poeple, by ie 
tiative petition, to propose amendments to the constitution, 
and to vote on them aa adopt them, without first going to the 
legislature. When a land value tax amendment was pro 
a year ago, the land speculators and Big Business crowd suc- 
ceeded in making the farmers believe that land value tax 
would mean higher taxes for farmers. Of course that isn’t true, 
because farm land values are not much affected by community 
values, and sucha tax would exempt the farmer’s personal prop- 
erty and improvements, so that he would pay less, rather than 
more, and the city speculators would pay more of the state and 
county taxes. However, the city speculators made the farmers 
the goat, and the farmers stood for the bull and beat the tax 
amendment. The speculators, and about 10,000,000 acres in 
Missouri are so owned, are afraid, though, that the farmers 
will wake up and discover the way they were fooled and vote 
for the land value tax the next time, so they are trying to head 
it off by hobbling the initiative and referendum. 

Next fall Missouri voters are to be asked to vote for an 
amendment denying themselves the right to use the initiative 
and referendum for changing the tax laws of the state. It 
sounds silly to even propose such a thing, but the men behind 
the scheme think they can put it over, and Folk,Owen, and other 
believers in real democracy, are getting ready to try to induce 
Missouri farmers not to be caught by this kind of chaff. 


The Panama Tolls Question 
| go WILSON has a fine nose for skunks, to which 


fact may be credited his demand that Congress shall kill 

the prettily disguised ship subsidy scheme which the last 
Congress and President Taft worked into the Panama bill last 
year, 

Beaten year after year in their plans for letting the ship- 
building trust dip into the treasury, the ship subsidy advocates 
got in on the Panama tolls proposition very cleverly. Waving 
the flag, and shouting for patriotism, they yelled that “the 
canal is ours; we built 1t and can do what we please with it, and 
Johnny Bull may go hang.” With this kind of jingoism, the 
ship-building trust crowd got the support of a lot of unthinking 
members of Congress and others, who joined in voting for the 
clause giving free passes through the canal to all vessels of the 
United States engaged in the coastwise trade. 

We were told by the ship-subsidy crowd, and the honest 
but near-sighted jingoists, that not only was this patriotic, 
but that the free passes meant a blow to the railroad monopoly, 
and a reduction of rates that would mean a benefit forproducers, 
shippers and consumers. Free passes for American coastwise 
vessels, It was urged, would encourage the building and oper- 
ation of these vessels and give us a great fleet of independent 
snips that would ere ate a competitor against the railroads, of 
such gigantic proportions that the latter would be compelled to 
reduce their freight rates to get any business at all. 

Although President Taft signed the bill, the Democrats who 

d been caught bv this chaff, were 80 pl ised with the idea 


that tl e Democratic National convention at Baltimore wrote 
a plank into its platform endorsing the proposition. Some very 
hon st me ators, in fact, have gone to the extent of proposing 
seriously that if the free tolls provision isin violationof treaties 
with other coun ries, which it is, we should not hesitate to abro- 


gate the treaties and ke« p the free tolls clause. 

Now the President has started a beautiful row among the 
Democrats by telling them thet the free tolls clause is dishonest, 
and must be repealed. It’s a hard blow to jingoism, and to the 
ship-building tr Mr. Wilson, for one thing, doesn’t agree 


B. WALKER 


with the cheap talk that the canal is ours, to do with as we 
please, because we built it. He is are it up to Congress 
that the canal is no more ours, just because we built it, than a 
railroad is a private highway, just because it is built by private 
capital. There can’t be such a thing as a private way. 
Railways are public highways. The Panama canal is a great 
international waterway. e isthmus of Panama does not 
be tous. Itisa designed by nature for such a canal 
as we have built. If we have any rights there at all, it is on the 
theory that we are there acting, not for our own interests, but 
in the name of civilization, for all the nations of the earth. 
We recognized that fact by making a treaty with Great Britain 
about the matter. In that treaty Great Britain was und 

to represent all the other nations of the earth, and the rules we 
agreed to were the same as those to which Great Britain had 
agreed concerning the use of the Suez canal, built by Johnny 

ull. 

By the free tolls clause, Congress has authorized the granting 
of free passes to all United States vessels, practically, and pro- 
vided for payment of tolls by all vessels of all other countries, 
which is imination. Nothing else to it. If we pass all our 
coastwise vessels free, we pass them all free, because the only 
shipping which flies the United States flag is that of the Navy 
and of the coastwise trade. We won’t let ocean vessels fly 
the flag unless they are built here, and the ship trust won't 
build them here unless we pay the trust a subsidy for doing it, 
which is too high a price to pay for seeing the flag at their top- 
masts. 

Of course, we can abrogate our treaty with Great Britain, in 
the same way that any business man can refuse to live up to his 
contract or agreement, but the man or nation that doesn’t 
honor its contracts is not setting a high standard, either in 
business or in international morality. ; 

The free tolls provision says that no ships owned by railroads 
shall have free tolls through the canal, but that doesn’t mean 
very much, as all the railroads will have to do will be to sell 
their ships to somebody else, and keep everything but the title, 
just as they have done with their coal mines, under the commod- 
ity clause of the Interstate commerce law. It’s just a matter 
like that of putting the farm in your wife’s name.. 

It looks as though the President would have a lot of trouble 
in killing off this skunk. The shipping trust and ship-building 
trust want free tolls. It’s the first ship subsidy scheme they’ve 
been able to sneak through Congress, and there are enough trust- 
owned congressmen left, together with the near-sighted jingoists 
who are always ready to wave the flag and twist the lion’s tail 
to keep the free tolls. ‘The President’s only hope of getting rid 
of the subsidy provision lies in winning over the honest jingo- 
ists, and making them see that they are being used as cat’s-paws. 
If you've got a cat’s-paw senator or representative in your state, 
it’s a good time to smoke him out, on this disguised ship subsidy 


scheme. 


Catching Up With Civilization 


F you are a stockholder or director in an express, telegraph, 
I telephone or railroad company that cuts a nice fat profit 
melon every now and then and sends you a piece of it, don’t 
read this. It will only make you mad and spoil your dinner. 
If you’re one of the millions that help grow the melon, read it 
earefully and think it over. 

A remarkable document went to the Senate the other day 
from the Postoffice Department. It was a report on govern- 
ment ownership of telegraph and telephone lines. In effect 
this report said that the United States is the only civilized 
country in the world that allows its telegraph and telephone 
business to be owned and operated by private monopoly, for 
profit. It was further pointed out that, entirely aside from the 
fact of telegraph and telephone rates being higher here than 
any where else in the world, the United States gets about the 
poorest service of this kind of any country in the world. The 

Continued on page 89 

















THE PASSING OF THE ROAD BOSS 


Being An Interview With Old Man Winters 


66 O-STR-EE. I’m not the ‘Road 

Boss.’ I’m a taxpayer and 

a property owner, and I live 
on this road. But I’m a farmer and 
not a road-builder; and if you’ve got 
any kicks to register, just hunt up 
the road superintendent and tell him 
your troubles.” 

“Old Man” Winters was about to 
throw in the clutch and drive on, 
when I detained him with my ex- 
planation. 

“But, Mr. Winters, I have no 
kicks to register. On the other hand 
I wanted to congratulate the road 
supervisor upon this beautiful piece 
of roadway. Although you do not 
recognize me, I remember you as the 
most prominent road boss of fifteen 
years ago. My name is Frank Ed- 
wards. Father used to say that you 
were the bestroad maninthe county.” 

The old gentleman took a good 
’>0k at me, and then sat back in the 
“at of his runabout and laughed. I 
vadn’t seen anything particularly 
lauthable, and was naturally quite 
relieved when he grasped me by the 
hand and said kindly: 

‘“‘WellFrankEdwards! I’vewanted 
to get hold of you ever since you and 
that devilish brother of yours threw 
a dead cat in my cistern. Let’s see, 
that was nearly sixteen years ago, 
wasn’t it? And you remember me as 
the road boss? Well, well. You sure- 
ly have been out of touch with this 
country. Don’t you know that we 
have good roads now? Did we use 
tohave them? No? Then you ought 
to know that we have adopted more 


business-like methods of handling our highway affairs. But 


then, you’ve been gone a long time.” 


“Fifteen years is a long time, Mr. Winters,” I replied as I 
stepped into the car and sat down beside him. I had been out 
for a hike over the country roads, and this invitation to ride 


was thoroughly acceptable to me. 


If I had at first thought my companion 
of the gruffness in my appreciation of his keen mind and read 
1 this be the “Old Man” Winters that 
had known? Was this the man who, although considered a 
good road supervisor, had earned the distinction of being the 


conversation. Couk 


worst farmer in the valley? Why, even 
. . ‘ 
as I looked at him, observing his clear 
eye and firm, easy grip on the steering- 
wheel, I seemed to realize his purposeful 
nature and force of character. If he 
had ever possessed these qualities when 
I knew him formerly, they had certainly 
been undeveloped. ’ 
We were bowling along at a lively 
clip, skimming over the smooth surface 
of the country road; up and down hills 
that I failed to recognize because of the 
easiness of assent. ‘The bridges and cul- 
verts we crossed seemed out of place, as 
my memory took me back to the old 
wood structures spanning unsightly 
streams. Not only did the road and 
bridge improvements appeal to me, but 
on every hand there were indications of 
presses and development. The farms 
ooked different —they looked good. 
Tumble-down rails had given way to the 
neat, uniform lines of substantial fences. 
The road ditches were free from debris 
of every kind; beautiful shade trees 
stood in artistic relief against the sky. 
In all of these surroundings I could see 
no resemblance to the road-side con- 
ditions that I had known as a boy. 
“T’ll tell you what, Frank, this is a 
great country. Whenever anybody tells 
me that the whole scheme of things is 
bad—that the world’s rotten and his 
home community is the very center of 
dlecay—when a fellow tells me that, I 
know what’s wrong with him. I know 


that the trouble is the same as it was 
here fifteen years ago. And I know that 


By JOHN N. EDY 


And the old bridges—what a nuisance they were. 
I'll bet that old crossing cost the county $300 for repairs 
before it was fixed right.’ 











“The new ones are made of concrete the same stuff I 


tried to make and failed. 


showed two mudholes instead of 
started with! 


, 1 soon lost sight 


next rain 
the one I 


“I always wondered why the 
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“Over roads that I failed to recognize.” 


at the bottom of the whole thing 
is bad roads.” 

We had finished eating the whole- 
some lunch served us by the hospit- 
able Mrs. Winters, and had taken our 
chairs to the veranda. I soon saw 
that my host had “something on his 
mind’’, and I was sufficiently inter- 
ested in the changed conditions to 
hear him through. 

“If I told you,” he began, “that 
I owe all of my prosperity—this com- 
fortable little home, the two-hundred 
acres of perfect farm land, my car, 
my bank account, and even my con- 
tentment—if I told you that all I am 
today is the direct result of road im- 
provement, you might not believe it. 
But it’s a fact nevertheless. 

“You see, Frank, when your father 
and I were neighbors we didn’t have 
any roads to speak of. We had to 
look after our farms as best we could, 
and get to town as best we could over 
roads that we had to ‘work’ between 
times. Working the roads kept us 
in the hole most of the time. 

“T was the road boss for along 
time, and I tried hard to keep the 
mudholes filled and the old bridge 
floors patched. When we could haul 
a thousand pounds we thought the 
roads were in fine shape. We thought 
that because we didn’t know what 
a real good road was. I didn’t know 
what ‘macadam’ meant and|my way 
of fixing mudholes was to dump about 
twenty-five loads of rock in the hole 
and then wait for it to dry out so I 
could move the rocks out of the way. 
I used to wonder why the next rain 


always showed two mudholes instead of the one I started with.”’ 

The old gentleman walked to the side of the porch and pointed 
down the road to a culvert through which flowed a tiny stream. 

“See that culvert, Frank?” he said; ‘Well, sir, during the 
ten years I was road boss I fixed the old bridge that stood there 
about three times each year. Of course, we didn’t keep any 
records, but I’ll bet my car against your hat that the county 

nt $300 in repairs to that crossing before it was finally fixed 
right. And just guess what that culvert cost as it stands today. 
Eighty-five dollars, spent twelve years ago, and not a dollar of 
repair or maintenance since. 


It’s made of concrete—made of 
the same stuff that I tried to make once, 
and failed. I just didn’t know how to do 
i 


t. 

“That’s the secret of the whole busi- 
ness, son; your father and I wasted a 
lot of money and about half our valuable 
time trying to do something we didn’t 
know how, and couldn’t learn to do. I 
say we could.:’t learn to do it well, be- 
cause that wasn’t our business. We 
were farmers. But all the time we were 
trying to farm we were thinking of the 
roads we had to fix before we could move 
our crops, and when we were working 
the bes we were neglecting our farms. 

“So there we were. I know that I was 
a mighty poor farmer, myself. I never 
had time to think out ways of increasing 
the productivity of my land. I really 
never worried much about it, because I 
knew Ineedn’traise any morethan I could 
move, and that wasn’t much. 

“Why, when I look back at the old 
conditions, I feel ashamed of myself and 
of all my neighbors. What a lot of 
money we wasted. Of course we couldn't 
expect the men to work the roads in the 
spring when such work should be done, 
because they were needed in the fields. 
So, when we did get on the roads, the 
ground was hard and expensive to move. 

“I know too, that we moved a lot of 
dirt that we shouldn’t have moved. 
You remember that we worked the roads 
with the big grader. That was the only 
machine or tool we knew. I’ve ruined 
several horses in my road building days, 

Continued on 
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March, 1914 


THE LAWS BE? 


Governors Give Their Views 


AST month we quoted from the letters of Governors 
! , Hanna, of N. Dakota, Ferris, of Michigan, and Cox, of 
Ohio. We promised some more letters from governors and 

here they are: 

You will recall that in last issue I called attention to the 
great number of bills introduced at each session of every legis- 
lature, and stated that there is too little attention given to the 
discussion of public needs by the people who pay the taxes, 
hence the constant increase in the cost of government. If the 
farmers would discuss these proposed questions in their elub 
there would be better and fewer laws passed at the next session 


of your legislature. 

In answer to yours, would state that in _ ay 
judgment legisiation along the following li 
essential for the improvement of farming condi- 
tions in the State of Illinois and the surrounding 
States: 

Ist. The national banks should be permitted 
to make loans for at least one year upon the 
security of farms worth at least double the value 
of the loan. (This is now allowed under new 
eurrency law.—Editor.) 

2nd. The email school districts in the farming 
communities should be ce ed so that the 
schools would be attende «di by from 50 to 100 
pesile in each school instead of being attended 
»y from 5 to 15 pupils, as is frequently the case. 

3rd. In connection with the common schools 
there should be established exhibition — = and 
gymnasiums tn which publie entertainments could 
be held for the benefit of the children and their parents in these communities. In 
other words, in connection with the schools there should be established 
centers. where lectures, stereopticans and other moral and educational 
entertainments could be given for the people in the farming communities. 

ith. There should be co-ordination between the great universities and the 
township schools in the way of having lecturers from the universities to de- 
liver lectures upon scientific and intensive farming, with practical illustrations 
upon the land. ‘This could be achieved by requiring every student of an agri- 
cultural college in a university, before he receives an agricultural diploma, 
to write a thesis or essay upon scientific farming which would meet with the 
approval of the staff of the university. This should be made a compulsory 
part of his curriculum, and before receiving his diploma, the senior student 
should be compelled to deliver this lecture, with practical illustrations, in 
one or more of the primary schools of the State. 

In this way the benefit of scientific ricultural education could be com- 
municated to the children of farmers who might not be able to receive the 
higher education in the university. I have recently recommended this 
course to the trustees of the University of Illincis. 

5th. Farmers should request the distribution of pamphlets upon scientific 
farming which are published in the great universities of the agricultural 
states and evoke and direct the attention of their children to these pamphlets 
and make every effort to put in force practically on the land, the suggestions 

contained in such pamaphiote 

These are some of the . that in m Judgment should be brought 
about by legislation and cooperation with the higher institutions of learning. 


Very truly yours, 
E. F. Dunne 


Governor Dunne of ,ilinois considers school matters of great 
importance. The suggestion in the fourth paragraph would be 
good for the student but might not take with the people. And 
unless the bulletins are simplified in language the next sug- 
gestion will not improve rural conditions very much. 


All parties had a plank in their platform, de- 
claring for the Initiative and Referendum in 
Kansas last year. I was badly disappointed 
when the resolution to submit to the people for 
their approval, this form of direct legislation did 
not receive the required majority in the House. 
It passed the Senate but was defea in the 
House for the reason that every Progressive and 
Republican allied themselves and voted against this 
resolution. I believe direct legislation, through 
the Initiative and Referendum, ts one most 
$m portant things our next legis y 

further peeve A coupled with this reso- 
lution, should be ution submitting to the 
people of the state ier their val, the abolish- 
sng of the bi-cameral system of the legi 
substituting therefor one body of from 12 to 16 
members, to be paid a remunerative and 
who shall sit in constant session, so that they may have ample time to con- 
ate r and thoroughly digest all bills before they become a statutory provi- 
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Anothe ot very important measure that I hope to see become a law is the 
Mothers’ Wage—sometimes miscalled the Mothers’ Pension. I believe 
every dependent mother should be paid a certain wage by the state, the com- 
pensation to be regulated by the number of dependent children. The state 
could do no greater service for humanity, por a more worthy act of justice, 
than the enactment of a Mothers’ Wage. 

I also favor an enactment that regulates the hours of the women employed 
in the various industries in this state. 

We are very earnest in our advocacy of a road department, which shall 
work out some system for the Ivises thas 90 maintenance of oy 
highways. Our State Engineer advises t 90 per cent of the 

oads and bridges is wasted, ‘That means in Kansas that we waste four ad a 


half million dollars a year on road work which is not lasting. This is an as- 
tounding statement when we realize that that is about 40 per cent of the entire 
gum of money we spend for the maintenance of our c yMIMON &C 
Chese are the more important things that we have in mind, at this time. 
Cordially yours, 
Geo. H. Hodges. 


It is natural that Kansas should want to be progressive and 
we hope she gets the initiative and referendum, and the sug- 
gestion of Gov. Hodges to abolish the legislature and establish 
a more condensed, more able body to create laws is worth deep 
consideration. 

A mothers’ wage oo good—maybe it is good, until we 
learn to abolish poverty by more just methods. A’ mothers’ 


wage may lead to undesired increase of children just to get the _ 


wage, and to desertion of wives by men who should be their 


roviders, 
: Kansas should by all means enact a road Jaw this next time. 
It was prevented last time by the bridge nee aided es stool- 


pigeon supervisors. 
Replying to your letter in which you ask that 

I give you my opinion as to what is needed in the 
pa of legislation in Oklahoma protective to the 
I will state that ation that is 
needed for t class of our population and that 
will be beneficial to them, is legislation that will 
be equally helpful to all of our people. One of | 
the most helpful things to us that could be 
accomplished would be the ee of laws 
that would reduce the number of paid officials, 
and the number of State institutions Brat “2 re been 
created and ted overthe state for political 
purposes. Both of these subjects are the source 
of increased and increasing tax ens, and 
through r legislation, “t the amount of tax 
pn yee ad lor these two purposes could be mate- 


acter nae of legislation that would be especially helpful to the 

farmer woul be etter educational facilities for children living in the rural 

ture provided for the establishment of consolidated 

rural high schools, vides for the extension of aid by the state for the 
erection of buildi: her amendments to the law 


and assistance along 
this line would _ neficial to farmers’ children. 

Another thing I est that would be in the interest of better 
farming would be the establishment of a system of good road building. Our 
legislature created a Good Roads De ment, but it failed to endow this 
Soper with sufficient funds to do effective work in the way of 

ng 


It oceurs to me also that a law that would be of great assistance to the 
farmers—which can hardly be brought to pass by the enactment of any State 
legislation, but which should recetve the attention of Congress, is a law 
making it —— for corporations, doing inter-state business, to create 
fictitious ey ee which dividends aré to be paid. An enactment of this 

oO 





kind would inestimable benefit to the farmers, who, in the end pay most 
of the dividends upon such capital. 
Yours truly, 
Lee Cruce. 


Gov. Cruce of Oklahoma hits the nail on the head when he 
says they should reduce the number of public officials. The 
tendency is to create soft berths for politicians. Stop it. 


Complying with your favor asking me to sug- 
gest the line of legislation most ee te in this 
State, I give as my opinion, that we Aare Po 
up too many Boards and Bureaus for the manage- 
ment of public business, 

I believe one of the first steps taken by the next 
legislature ought to be to abolish several of these 
Boards and consolidate the work, reducing the 
a of office holders and cutting down the 


mse of state 

believe too, thet Case ought to be 0 cheng 
made in the manner of making appropriations. 
At present the legislature makes a separate ap- 
propriation for each board and the — 





result is that we indulge in @ great many frills 
that are entirely unnecessary. 
practice of permitting public officers to travel around the country 
to different gatherings and conventions at the public szpenee, ought also to be 
abolished. his has been permitted on the theory that the pul will profit 
by what they learn while on these excursions. I believe, however, that when 
aman Gonaen Sete Gee peemo Seren, DS eneee eS Coeiaaies Gs ES Saale 
taking up, or if he ts not, he ought to secure the information at his own expense. 
We maintain a y public school system for the purpose of educating 
our young men and young women and we ought not be called upon to —— 
ment this education after they are putin office. Besides, it often t 
these excursions are merely pleasure tring, taken at the expense of the tax- 


e Yours 
— * John H. Morehead 


The Nebraska are: Mr. Moorehead, makes the = e 
suggestion. Digest what he says about appropriations. i 
you ever know of money being a left over by any board? They 
always find some way of spending every cent they get. 

have your veustet Sor a statement ofsume cl the messuree think should 

considered at the next session of the legislature in this state. 

There will be important matters to come before the next legislative session, 
ont there is at every session. Important among these is adjusting, improving 

our laws for the control and tion of railroad rates; in- 

cience of our Commissioners, and givin 
it the At and ——_e i of a general public utilities commission in f 
recognition and acceptance of the tririe that the power to fix such eases | is 
an attribute of sovereignty, and so, essentially a governmental matter. The 
end in view is securing rates that are equitable between communities and 
individuals, and, especially, that are fair and reasonable and not excessive. 
The efficient application of this rule will relieve our people of much of the 
transportation tax now laid upon them. 

Improvement in Taxation Laws and Methods 

my for the cumbersome, inefficient, and inequitable “general 
Pquitably; that oe hat we Seeman wage tr nit and dadustry; that 
equitably; of encourage 1scou ; tha 
mil 0 of property ee Led cette dan tha keldina af hc mractiscihg cater: 

ti on rat n ng . iy unim- 

veda = ~ = Cekassemens fe e: value that couse Soom the 

r others; a ——_ on or instance, wr non- 

resident, ta. - J land holder with the thrifty, industrious, home- 

building, community-develo ping ne ‘chenaptine that wal not penalize the 

= = es ——e a home, business block, or other useful improvement, 

comfort and wealth to the community in favor of one who 

olds his Mis lana oe lots unimproved for the rise in value the thrift and public 

spirit of others add toit ; that will exact from people in some measure, at least 
& proportion to their ability to ,and not continue to tax those with sm 

amounts of visible property heavily in proportion to what they have, while 

mony with —_ means _ main by contribute comparatively —— 

lassification property of taxation; taxing improvemen on 

land on a different basis from the fand itself, or exempting such improvements 

Continued on page 95. 








THE HEATING OF FARM HOMES 


By ALSON SECOR 


N the last issue I endeavored to give you a brief 
insight into the subject of ventilation. In this 
article I shall attempt to point out the relation of 

humidity to health and comfort, and also give some 
of the common errors in furnace installation, as well 
sogemt out the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different systems of heating. 
Humidity Varies Greatly 

Humidity, or the moisture content of the air, varies 

greatly in different localities, in different seasons, and 
r 

















You can’t add a particle of humidity to the air by hot 
water heating. Itisdry heat. But it is quiet. Steam 
often gets to pounding in the pipes, unless the return 
pipe system is installed. With hot air heat you can 
add humidity, Butremember what I said about adding 
humidity with any system in case it is lacking. 

With hot water or steam heat, there is no venti- 
lation unless you make special provision for it which 
was fully explained in the last issue. With furnace 
heat there is bound to be some pure air even when 
no attempt is made to that end. But the addition of 











om day to day. It is so dry in certain localities 
that they have to irrigate. In dry farming regions 
it rains but little, and elsewhere the moisture is in 
varying amounts, from dense fog to extremes of wet 
and dry in one season. We live in these localities 
and get used to the air, But, if for any reason we 
take from the natural air a good portion of its mois- 
ture in heating our homes, we feel the effects. Our 
skin gets rough and chapped, the hair harsh and the 
scalp full of dandruff, the nasal and throat passages 
get dry and irritated. We feel uncomfortable and 
nervous if the air is too dry. 

So it behooves us to supply moisture to the rooms 
artificially heated. When heating with stoves, just 
keep a kettle of water on the back of the stove all the 
time and usually enough moisture will be evaporated. 
If heating with hot air furnace, the water pan of the 
furnace should be kept full of water all the time. Two 
such pans would be better in most localities, for cold 
winter air is very dry. Some furnaces have a very 
large water supply, which is fortunate. 

Steam heated fae can get moisture from the 
escape of steam if one is content to endure the sizzling. 
In hot water heating there is absolutely no chance to 
add moisture to the air from the system itself. 

But in any or all of these methods of heating it is 
impossible to absolutely control the moisture content 
of the air by evaporating water by means of the heat 
created by the system. For instance, for two weeks 
in November and December of this winter over the 
central states we had foggy weather. The water 
pan in the hot air furnace evaporates moisture wheth- 
er the airsupply in squeezed dry by intense cold or is 
moisture laden with fog as during this spell of freakish 
weather. In fact itwas moist enough to make the 
doors swell and stick, without adding more humidity. 

One way is to have the floor of cold air room or box 
covered with sand. Keep sand wet. The air will 
take up what it needs, just like thirsty chickens. If 
the air is already damp, little evaporates. If very 
dry, much evaporates. It is automatic if we keep 
the sand wet. For steam or hot water heating sys- 
tems, pans of water can be kept in the reoms. 

Each system of heating has its champions. Un- 
fortunately some manufacturers will run down other systems 
with the same evil results that will follow a quarrel among 
churches—some very foolish and prejudiced statements are 
hurled out that have no real merit. 

Wherein Systems Differ 

Steam heat is easily installed in old houses as well asin new. 
The pipes do not go up partitions anyway. The same can be 
said of hot water systems. If a hot air system is put im an old 
house, the chances are remote that the air pipes can be run to 
the second story through partitions. It depends upon how the 
house is constructed. But the pipes can be exposed in the 
lower rooms if protected by boxing against jamming. 

Steam or hot water heat can be installed in rooms more fe- 
mote from the center of the house than can hot air. 

Hot water has the advantage over steam in winter in that 
the heat in the radiators remains quite good, long after the fire 
has gone down during the night. Steam is made only while the 
water boils. As soon as the fire gets low, the steam heat ceases 
and the radiators get cold. But this is a distinct advantage 
of steam over hot water in early spring or late fall when the 
nights are snappy and the day is warm enough without fire. A 
little kindling gets up steam enough to warm the house for a 
little while, then burns out. A hot water heater gets up heat 
very slowly and lets go of its heat just as slowly. So by the 
time you get the radiators hot in the morning, unless you get 
up very early, the sun has already begun to furnish free heat 
and your heat is on when you don’t need it. 

But steam heat has nothing on a hot air furnace in this 
regard. Just a little kindling does the business. And in winter 
you get heat from a furnace fire that would not boil water or 
reise steam. And as long as there is a particle of heat in the 
iron of the furnace it goes to the rooms above. 

With steam heat you can add moisture to the air by letting 
steam escape from the vents, but it is so noisy that few people 
will tolerate it and these valves have to be watched or water 
may escape if perchance they are left open when the fire gets 
low and the radiators cool off and the heat comes on again. 



































Thisshows a ther- 
mostat — a 
nace or boiler 
draft controller. 


pure air all the time is so easy with hot air that it is 
criminal to neglect it. 

As to cost of operation the hot water champions 
claim that their system is cheaper to operate than 
steam or hot air. The steam fellows likewise say 
that they consume less fuel than furnaces. And fur- 
nace men come back at them by saying that coal 
dealers claim to sell more .coal to owners of steam 
and hot water heaters than to those who heat by 
furnaces. So you can believe whom you will. 

The furnace with its equipment is cheaper in the 
beginning than steam or hot water systems, but that 
should not be the deciding factor. It depends upon 
how your house is built, where it is built, how large, 
how rooms are arranged, and all such things, whether 
you can heat better with one system or another. 
Study the catalogs of all of the systems now while you 
have time, and decide after visiting those who have 
successful systems installed. 

Mistakes in Installation. 

You are bound to hear, and you certainly will see 
if you read heating catalogs, that you can’t heat all 
of the house comfortably with a furnace. “You 
can’t heat against a cold wind,” they say. 

As too often installed this is so, but there’s a 

reason. Remove the cause and you effect the cure— 
you get heat in every room. 
i oa can’t pour water into a bottle that is already 
full. If a little goes in, an equal amount comes out. 
But if you break a hole in the bottom of the bottle, 
you can pour water in it. Exactly the same prin- 
ciples apply to the successful heating of rooms with 
~~ hot air as apply to ventilation, or to 
heating with steam or hot water— 
there must complete circulation. 
This law applies to everything—the 
sap in the tree, the current of electricity 
in the telephone wire, the retention of 
fertility in the soil, the ability to check 
money out of the bank. There must 
be a complete circuit, or the scheme 
fails to work; the tree dies, the tele- 
phone is “dead” the fertility is wasted, 
the cashier says you have no money to check out until you put 
more in. a 

The steam system has its return circuit. As the steam con- 
denses into water it runs back to the boiler to be made into 
steam again. In the hot water system there is a return pipe for 
the cold water. So with the hot air system, there must be a re- 
turn circuit for the cold air, or some allowance for its escape 
from theroom. Sometimes opening thedooralittlestarts the heat. 

There is a pressure of air on the outside when the wind is 
blowing. It varies with the velocity and the difference between 
the outside temperature and the room temperature. So, ualess 
there is an allowance for a circuit of air through the room on the 
windward side, the cold air is apt to flow down the hot-air pipe 
to the furnace instead of hot air coming up to warm the room. 
If there is a big ventilating flue into which this room can 
empty there will be no trouble about heat rising to that room, 

ess, perchance there is insufficient allowance for cold air 
intake to the heating chamber, or by poor distribution or size 
of pipes leading to the rooms one may be robbed of its share 
by the others. One other cause may prevail—not sufficient 
rise of pipe from furnace to “riser,” or faulty connection of pipe 
with “riser.” ‘These faults may be responsible for the failure 
to heat just one room or more than one according to the way 
the wind blows. By having dampers in all heat pipes in the 
furnace room you can force heat to a cold room by favoring it 
until a draft gets started. , . 

Perfect heating with hot air goes hand in hand with perfect 
ventilation, for they both depend on the same laws—complete 
circulation in every room. In the modern house built open 
with no doors between living room and dining room and ves- 
tibule, and an open stairway, it is possible to get complete cir- 
culation of air without cold air pipes in every room. Draw 
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AT ASH PIT. 
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cold air from the coldest parts of the house and that iorces 
the warm air current to go that way. 
Have a Good Chimney. 
The most common fault lies in the chimney. 
ample, any furnace or boiler will draw 


If the flue is 


(Continued on page 59.) 
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SHALL HISTORY 


Early Landlordism 


REPEAT ITSELF? 








a 














is dated about 1500. Landlords 
found they couldn’t keep wages 
down so they were forced to lower rents 
or pay more wage, and farm their own 


lands. A peasant could earn enough in 
thirteen weeks to keep himself and family 
in food a year, He received 4 pence a day 
or 2 shilling 4 pence a week. But bread 
was half penny a large loaf, beef and mut- 
ton af ing (about half a cent) a pound, 
and a pig could be bought for 4 pence. 
Wheat was 14 pence a bushel, good 
fresh eggs for a penny, though the usual 
number was 25 for a penny. Beer was 
half penny a gallon. 

“hese peasant farm laborers lived in 
mud huts with fowls and pigs around them, 
so they lived pretty well though much 
afflicted with scurvy, because they lived 
eo much on salt meat and in unsanitary 
quarters. Potatoes and such things were 
unknown. 

Crowded Out by Sheep 

As though the landlords had not made 
it hard enough for the peasant farmers on 
their estates they solved the labor problem 
by dispensing with labor. ‘There was little 
market for farm products but a great de- 
mand was springing up for wool, so they 
turned their great estates into sheep 
ranches. A herdsman could tend a great 
flock and the farm cottages were made va- 
cant by the farmers being driven from the 
land. The landlord got rid of any tenant 
he pleased by fencing his tract inasa sheep 
pasture. By 1517 it became necessary to 
restrict any one owner to 2000 head. 

The Beginning of England’s Pauperism. 

Instead of trying by law to keep laborers 
on their land, the land owners now crowded 
them off by sheep raising. You can see 
what would happen when thousands of 
tenant families were turned out of house 
and home. They knew not where to go. 
They became beggars, thieves, and vaga- 
bonds. 

The situation became so d 
Parliament in 1534 of Henry VIII's reign 
passed a law that there should £ - - ¢ least 
20 acres attached to every .2rm house. 
But that was not enough. Later an act 
was passed which provided that “Whoso- 
ever decayeth any town, hamlet, or house 
of husbandry, or shall convert tillage into 
pasturage, shall forfeit half the profits 
thereof until the offense be cenaeel” 

Henry VIII wasaspendthrift and squan- 
dered the public funds. His wars were 
costing the people heavily. He tried to 
fool the people with a depreciated cur- 
rency. But when they found it out they 
refused to accept the money at its face 
value, So the cost of goods rose accord- 
ingly just as they always do with a de- 
preciated currency. Wages went up, but 
not as fast as the cost of living. Royalty 
made a great display of the fieldofthe cloth 
of gold, but the poor had to pay for it in 
high taxes. 

The monasteries had gradually acquired 
much land by reclaiming and improving 
waste lands. They educated the children 
and taught the people how to work. Al- 
moet a fourth of all tie land was in their 
hands and thousands of farmers were 
their tenants. But the king confiscated 
their property and he parceled it out to his 
favorites. Thus were the great landiord 
families established which had no claim to 
rovel blood. 


Tbe monks had been good landlords and 


rate that 





lords but the bills failed to pass for the 
/reason that Parliament consisted of land- 








the rents were low, but the new landlords 
evicted thousands of farmers and went 
into sheep raising, and raised rents on 
those who remained on the land. 

Another = king did was to con- 
fiscate the guild lands, The guild was 
the trade union of that day. These guilds 
owned lands which brought in rents that 
were used for old age pensions and the like 
to members of the unions. 

There was considerable common land 
yet unclaimed but landlords gradually en- 
croached upon this by moving their fences 
or hedges and ditches, It was a land grab 
like unto @ squatter’s preemption in this 
country, only they were se and the 
squatter is poor. ple rose against 
this steal and with oouiand the hedges and 
with spades filled the ditches. 

A commission appointed in 1517 looked 
into this matter and the year following all 
the steals thus made since Henry VII in 
1485 had to be forfeited. It was some two 
hundred years or more before such steals 
were again made and legalized. 

Under the reign of Edward VI attempts 
were made to curtail the power of the land- 


lords. 

The people rose in rebellion again. Six- 
teen thousand under Kett put up a stiff 
fight against the hired — soldiers of 
aristocracy but were finally defeated. 
These farmers were slain like sheep—some 
ten thousand falling in the year 1549. It 
was stopped by the Earl of Warwick who 
said “Shall we not at length show mercy? 
What shall we do? Shall we hold the plow 
ourselves, and labor the ground with our 
own hands?” Ah no, it would not do for 
English gentlemen and noblemen to work! 
They must save enough tenant slaves to 
do that! 

No Justice for the Poor 

Bernard Gilpin gave the king a bitter 
pill in a sermon he preached in 1552. “Be 
the poor man’s cause ever so just, the rich 









shall for money find six or seven counsel- 
lors (lawyers) that shall stand with subtle- 
ties and sophisms to cloak an evil matter 
and hide a known truth. Such boldness 
have the coveteous cormorants (gluttons) 
that now their robberies, extortion and 
open oppression have no end or limits. 
* * * * Thousands in England, through 
such, beg now from door to door, which 
once kept honest houses. * * * * Poor 
men are daily hunted out of their living, 
there is no covert or den can keep them 
safe. They (the landlords) have quick 
smelling hounds; they can lie in London, 
and turn men out of their farms and tene- 
ments an hundred, some two hundred 
miles off.”’ 

That sounds like Mexican trouble, and | 
what is now growing up in our own good 
land. Read the story of Wm. Rockefeller 
as a landlord, for instance. 

The historian Fronde says the ministers | 
to the crown stole estates worth about | 

25,000,000 in our money, and divided 
them among themselves. Again I refer 
you to Mexican history. 

Punishment for Idleness 

Here’s a choice bit of law that I can’t 
refrain from quoting, for it shows to what 
length landlordism will go when in ab- 
solute control of the situation. It was 
very early in the reign of Edward VI that 
Parliament, composed of landlords, passed 








this act: 


March, 1914 


The Furnace With 
Trouble Left Out 


Put in a furnace that is easy to take 
eare of, that is easily regulated, that 
holds a fire for 48 hours if need be 
and that will not burn out its firepot 
or need repairs for years. 


XX! 


THE TROUBLELESS FURNACE 


is sturdily built, properly designed 

and is the only furnace t has the 

long-lived eide-burning fire-pot and 
t 


ting air chamber t saves 



















fuel and consumes all gas and soot, because 
fuel burns evenly over the whole surface. 


Before buying any furnace send 
for our catalog No. 55. Make 
rough sketch of your home or 
state sizes and number of rooms. 

Write today. 


The XXth Century 
Heating & Venti- / 
lating Co., 










Get It From. 
aq the Factory | 
-S.. Direct 





x. ~S SERRE 
Crisigscussn 
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COMBINATION 
CUTTER and 


ding Mill 


Grinds Alfalfa, Corn 
fodder 





head - lm maize = the 
ead, er separate or 
mixed in varied paporinens 
with wheat. oats, rys, corn or 

other ema!! grain. 
FULLY 
Four plates—a double set, grinding a8 
the same time accounts for its large ca- 
pacity. This machine has three sets uf 
change feed gears. Perfect regulation, 
fine, medium or coarse grinding. For ca- 
and uniform grinding, the 

catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 61 Ohite 
Western Branch 5(h and Coart Ave., lowa. 


USE “STAY THERE” 


==: STEEL FENCE POSTS 















































any other steel posts. Free 
catalog tells why. Posts either 
inted or May be 
riven, anc or concreted. 
We make gatesand lawn fence 


CHASE COLVIN & Co.. South Charleston, O-_ 


Sell M Flower. 25c¢ 
Sale in every home. Prof'ts over 109 per cent. 
l0e. Our agents coin . Write at ence. 
WILMINGTON CO., L 240, CINCINNATI, O. 











“Tdleness and vagabondry is the mother 
and root ux all thefts, robberies and all evil 
acts and other mischiefs, and the multi- 
tude of people given thereto hath always 
been within this realm very .” 
(caused of course by landlords aad sheep 
raising already described.). 

“That if any man or woman, able to 
work should refuse to labor, and live idly 
for three days, that he or she should be 
branded with a red hot iron on the breast 
with the letter V and be adjudged a slave 
for two years of any person who should 
inform against such idler.’’ 

This new master was directed “‘to feed 
his slave with bread and water and such 
refuse meat as he should think proper, and 
to cause his slave to work by beating, 
chaining, or otherwise, in such work (how- 
ever vile it be) as he should put him unto.” 

These masters might “sell, ueath, 
or let out on hire the services of their 
slaves and put a ring or iron about the 
neck, arm or leg of the slave for the more 
knowledge or surety of the keeping of 
him’’ (or her). 

In case a slave ran away for fourteen 
days he was to be branded on the cheek 
and became a slave for life. If he (or she) 
ran away a second time he was when caught 
‘to suffer pains of death as other felons 
ought to do.’ Magistrates were given 

wer “to look out for persons who had 

sen idle for three days, brand them with 
a V on their breast, and send them to the 
place of their birth, there to be kept in 
chains or otherwise in mending the high- 
ways or other service.” 

This sounds like slavery days in our 
»wn South, doesn’t it? And this was 
what farm men and women had to endure 
only 360 years ago, under absolute land- 
ordism 

During Queen Elizabeth’s reign con- 
iitions for the farmers improved. Com- 
nerce and manufacture gave work to 
nany, and improved agricultural methods 
zave greater production. 


TREATING WHEAT FOR SMUT 


A Nebraska subscriber writes:—‘“‘Can 
he treatment for killing smut in seed 
yats be used on seed wheat? If so, are 
he same proportions used?”’ 

We presume that our correspondent re- 
ers to the formalin method of treating 
seed oats. This method is effective in 
idding seed wheat of what is known as 
stinking smut, also called bunt. The 
oroper proportions of formalin and water 
‘or oats are given in another column of 
his issue and the same applies to wheat 

In treating wheat, the unbroken smut 
valls should always be removed. This 
san be done by placing the grain inca 
barrel containing cold water. The smut 
balls will come to the surface when thor- 
oughly stirred and can be skimmed off 
They should be burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed so that there will be no danger of 
their spreading the disease. 

Wheat is also affected by another smut, 
known as loose smut. The treatment for 
this disease is complicated and difficult to 
carry out without special equipment, The 
damage can be greatly seluaed by care- 
fully watching the fields at heading-out 
and flowering time and selecting seed 
from fields which have little or no smut 































Begin to work the horses carefully in 
the spring time. They have been stand- 
ing about until their muscles are soft, 
and to get right down to hard work all at 
once may make them sick. Feed care- 
fully, too, for a few days. Better under- 
feed them than to give them too much 
on the start. 
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“Literally a Sheet of Flexible Stone” 


Perfect Protection for All Buildings— 
in All Climates—Under All Conditions 


The hottest weather can not cause J-M Asbestos Roofing to dry out or 
melt. The coldest weather can not crack it. Gases, chemical fumes or salt air 
can not injure it. And it gives perfect protection against fire. 

In a word, mineral through and through, it is practically indestruct- 
ible. There isn’t a particle of perishable material in 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


It is composed of Asbestos and Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Asbestos is a 
rock, and therefore everlasting. And Trinidad Lake Asphalt has withstood 
the terrific duties of street paving for over forty years. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is lower in first cost than shingles, tin or slate— 
and cheaper than all other rogfings when cost-per-year is considered. Tin, 
iron and most p roofings have to be coated or graveled every few 
years. As J-M Asbestos Roofing contains nothing to rot, rust or otherwise 
deteriorate, it never needs a single cent’s worth of coating or other protec- 
tion. Its first cost is the only cost. 

Comes in rolls and flat sheets, tolay. Also furnished in built-up form. 
J-M Roofing Cleats, packed in each roll, make absolutely water-tight laps, and 


give the entire roof an un , handsome white surface. Sold direct if your 
dealer — you. Write today for sample of the curious Asbestos k 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Alban Oh! Louisville New York 6t. Loutes 
Balti 7 C1 jeage Detroit San Freactece 


dianapoli ies] Milwaukee Omaha 
Bostov Cleveland Kansas City ase sTos Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle 
Buffaic Dallas Los Angeles = New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 


= THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE 00., LIMITED n 
Torente Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 1 




















Cutting 
our cost of farm power 
is the first — you will notice In the 

Leader Tractor. It’s a sturdy giant in power— 

yet weighs only 2% tons. A. E. Thomas of 

Kissimmee, Fla., writes that he plowed with a 

Leader on sand and muck land where he could not drive a horse. 

It has wonderful adaptability, practical in fields as small as 5 to 10 acres 

Write us—learn how easily you can cut your cost of plowing, disking, harrowing, 

drilling and all heavy work. In addition have power for running silo filler, threshing 
machine, husker and shredder, etc. 


The Leader Farm Tractor 


Does the work of 12 horses easily—costs no more ened—run in ofl, in dust-proof case. Built 
It is the practical tractor throughout with just the materials that give 
ix —v # acres np ny section or more. long, efficient service. 
man acres uy) a section or more : 
should be without one. One man writes he sold Write for Trial Or Piast ‘be asked te 
éhorses out of 10 and did twice his heavy work om Your Farm it unless you are 
easily satisfied in every way. “Write today for trial 


The Leader is made of chrome, nickel and va- offer Ask for the Book of Farm Power. 
treated steel. Gears 


oadium heat are case hard- 


The Leader Engine Co., 22 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 











AVE HARNESS MONEY 


Write today for big free catalog of harness and saddles 
direct from maker at wholesale prices. We p y freight 
charges. H. &M. HARNESS SHOP, Dept.1i4 St. 0. 
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INCOME TAX EXPLAINED 


| Of Interest to Farmers 
Everywhere 


VERY individual who is of age, resid- 

iy ingin the United States, is subject 

to the normal income tax of one per 

cent of their annual net income in excess 
of $3,000. 

In determining the net income you must 
include all benefits and income derived 
from salaries or compensation for personal 
service, or from any business, trade, com- 
merce, or sale of either real estate or per- 
sonal property, and any other gain or bene- 
fit arising from any lawful business or prac- 
tically any source whatever. 

Deductions Allowed 

Having determined the amount of your 
income you are allowed the following de- 
ductions: 

(A) Necessary expenses actually paid 
in carrying on any business, not including 
personal, living or family expenses. 

(B) All interest paid on indebtedness. 

(C) All taxes not including those 
assessed against local benefits. 

(D) Losses actually sustained during 
the year incurred in trade or arising from 
fires, storms, shipwreck, etc., not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise. 

E) Debts actually ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off during the year. 

F) A reasonable allowance for depre- 
ciation of property arising out of its use in 
business. No deduction shall be allowed 
for permanent improvements. 

(G) Dividends received from  corpo- 
rations or associations which are taxed 
upon their net income. 

(H) The amount of income the annual 
tax upon which has been paid or w ithheld 
for payment at the source. 

(1) If an individual is married no taxes 
need be paid except one per cent on the 
net annual income over and above $4000. 

No return need be made by any person 
having an annual net income of less than 
$3,000. 

Exemptions from Income 

In figuring net income you shall not in- 
clude: 

\ The proceeds of life insuran ] li- 
cies 

(B) Interest on obligations of a state 
government or any political subdivision 
the reof, such as state, government, or 
municipal bonds. 

(C) ‘Thecompensation of certain officials 
and employees of the United States and of 
all employees of the various States or 
subdivisions thereof, 

Each person subject to this income tax 
shall file with the Collector of Internal 
Revenue of the district in which the tax 

mayer lives, between January Ist and 
March 1st of each year a full and complete 
statement of their income received during 
the pre ceding year. 

All persons will be notified of the amount 
for whieh they are taxed on or before 
lune Ist of each year and the tax must be 
paid before June 30th. 

For the year 1913, income need only be 
ured from March Ist to December 31, 


So 
1913, and the deductions shall be five- 
sixths of the deductions provided for on 
he basis of the full year. 


Does This Hit You? 
There shall be paid an additional tax 
called the Super Tax, as follows: 
5 on net income in excess of $20,000 
d not exceeding $50,000. 
2°, on net meome in excess of $50,000 
d not exceeding $75,000. 
3©% on net income in excess of $75,000 
nd not exceed.ng $100,000. 
4°% on net income in excess of $100,000 
and not exceeding $250,000. 
5°, net income in excess of $250,000 
ly , eding $500,000. 








6% on net income in excess of $500,000. 


Penalties for Neglect 

Any person, liable under the law to make 
a return, who fails to make such return 
within the time, shall be subject 
toa of not less than $20 nor more 
than $1,000. An additional tax of 50 per 
cent u the amount of the tax assessed 
on the basis of the net income of such 


son shall also be assessed against said tax- 


payer. 
The government has, for the purpose of 


uniformity, prescribed blank forms to be 
used by individuals, nts, guardians, 
ete., in making returns. You should there- 


fore address a letter to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue of your district asking 
for the necessary blank forms. 

Address your letter to the United 
States Internal Revenue Collector, as 
follows for the states named: 

North Dakota and Soutl 
Aberdeen, 8. D. 

Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

Michigan, Detroit. 

Ohio, Cleveland. 

Indiana, Indianapolis. 

Illinois, Chicago. 

Towa, Dubuque. 

Kansas, Leavenworth. 

Nebraska, Omaha. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. 

Missouri, St. Louis. 

Residents of other states can write In- 
ternal Revenue Department, Washington, 
D. C., for information. In ease you do 
not understand the law ask the revenue 
collector when you send for your report 
blank.—S. D. 


Dakota, 


A NEW SPRING WHEAT 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: “Can 
you tell me anything concerning the 
merits of a variety of spring wheat known 
as Marquis? I have heard it strongly 
recommended.” 

The Minnesota experiment station has 
grown this wheat y ra the past two 
years in comparison with Minnesota No. 
169 (bluestem), Minnesota No. 163 (fife) 
and velvet chaff. Marquis averaged 
28.11 bushels per acre, as compared with, 
27.06 for Minnesota No. 169; 27.23 for 
Minnesota No. 163; and 28.38 for velvet 
chaff. 

Milling tests have shown that Marquis 
wheat is rich in protein and compares 
favorably with fife and bluestem in color 
and other bread-making qualities, 

The fact that it ripens from seven to 
ten days earlier than other widely grown 
varieties is perhaps the strongest point in 
favor of Marquis wheat. It is also 
claimed that it weighs exceptionally heavy 
—sometimes more than seventy pounds to 
the measured bushel—and that it does 
not lodge badly. , 

Growers of spring wheat will do well 
go give Marquis a trial. As is true in 
regard to all new varieties of crops, the 
farmer should try it on a small scale 
until it has proven its superiority over 
other varieties under his conditions. In 
some localities, especially on the lighter 
soils, it has not done as well as the fifes 
and bluestems. 

Marquis wheat was originated by the 
Canadian experiment station at Ottawa. 
It is the result of a cross between Red 
Fife and hard Red Calcutta, the latter 
variety being a native of India. It has 
been carefully bred and developed for ten 
years or more but was not grown in the 
United States to any considerable extent 
until the season of 1911. 
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ery 
Yield 10 Bushels 
More Oats 


Drill your oats instead of seeding. 
It means more profits for you. 
With the New Peoria Drill you can 
ive your yield per acrea good big 
st. disc shoe lays every 
seed in a packed bottom and cov- 
ersit. No seed is left exposed to 
birds and weather. The 


Peoria Drill 


Starts the Crop Perfectly 

Drills any of the small grain, or 
peas, beans and corn without injuring 
seed. Every seed counts. It’s cov- 
ered as it should be. All seed is 
















You can well afford to discard any other 
Grill or any seeder for the New Bet- 
ter crops pay back its cost quick!y Be 


for catalog featuring 18 sizes—b.; ‘8 
wheels with long hub and wide tires 
Write for catalog—mailed FRE&. 
Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
2443 N. Perry St, Peorta, Dil. 
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CORN FREE 


att gg 


Strict grown. Matures early 
—the large ae god ears fill out with deep ker- 
nels, sound and hardy. Also free—Jones’ Seed 
Book, showing results of 27 years’ experience. 
Write today. 

° Seed Co.. Bex 793 C. Sioux Falic. 5. D. 











Oregon: jacent to the 

Py Pacific Railway—the best developed sections 
of the Northwest; obtainable at low prices. State Land 
eeded land on crop payment 

; good climate: good schools—no isolated pioneer- 
for literature saying what state most inter- 
ests you. L. J. BRICKER, eral Immigration 
Agent, 204 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


—_——_— Crom a aS ae a 
INVESTIGATE THIS mis Soria stes- 
x - aho, Washington 


age 














The following letter was received from 
asubscriber: ‘I plowed forty acres of sod 
land last fall and expect to plant corn on 
it. This a first season in this locality 


and several of my neighbors tell me that 
I made a mistake. They say that fall 
plowed land dries out worse than spring 
plowed and that corn always fires worse 
on it in a dry season. What do you think 
about it, and can you advise me how to 
handle my fall plowed land in the spring?” 

Our pelecsiiver has presented a question 
upon which there is much difference of 
opinion among farmers. As is often the 
case, the difference of opinion is due to 
failure to attribute observed results to the 
proper cause. It is a fact that corn fre- 
quently fires worse on fall are See 
upon spring-plowed land. Many o e 
this fact and immediately conclude that it 
is not best to plow land in the fall. Asa 
matter of fact, in the vast majority of cases 
where fall plowing dries out badly, the 
trouble is due to the method of handling 
the land in the spring. 

Plowed land almost always collects 
more moisture during the winter and spring 
than land which is not plowed. If the 
land is so handled as to conserve this mois- 
ture, crops grown upon it will withstand 
drowth better than those on spring plow- 


ing. 

Vand plowed in the fall is covered with 
a crust at the time spring opens. If this 
crust remains unbroken until the first or 
middle of May the loss of moisture is 

at. Many farmers will cultivate faith- 
fully to prevent the formation of a crust 
for four or five weeks during the summer 
yet permit the same land to remain crusted 
over for almost as long a period in the 
spring. The value of a loose soil or dust 
mulch for saving moisture is quite gener- 
ally pean wre The time to form the 
mulch and begin saving moisture is just as 
early in the spring as the soil will doto 
oonk Fall-plowed land should be disced, 
or at least harrowed, just as soon as you 
are done sowing oats, or earlier if the land 
is in condition and you can find time for 
the work. 

Nor is the saving of moisture the only 
benefit derived from an early discing of 
fall plowed land. Many weet are killed, 
which, if allowed to grow, would rob the 
soil of moisture and plant food. The disc- 
ing or harrowing will warm the soil and 
cause many weed seeds to germinate and 
these are destroyed at the time the seed- 
bed is prepared for planting. The best 
time to kill weeds is when the y are mere 
rome, and a small amount of work with 
the dise early in the spring will destroy 
more weeds t sommralt imes that amount 
of labor spent in cultivating the growing 
crop. 

In many sections of our territory the 
season of 1913 will be long remembered as 
one in which crop yields were greatly cut 
down by lack of moisture. As a matter 
of fact, there is seldom a season in which 
the corn crop does not suffer for moisture 
at some stage of its growth. The extent 
to which it suffers depends in large measure 
upon the treatment given the soil in 
early spring. ‘The common practice of 
allowing fall plowed land to remain un- 
touch untit after the small grain is 
sown and spring plowing is done is largely 
responsible for the fact that corn frequent- 
ly fires worse on fall-plowed land. 

_ Cultivation can put but little moisture 
into the ground; its function is to conserve 
moisture which is already there. The 
time to conserve is before the moisture 
has escaped. 





HANDLING FALL PLOWED LAND |f 
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Every Day 
Someone 


finds out that coffee drinking is the unsuspected cause 
of various aches and ills—that 


Steady nerves and a clear brain are often impos- 
sible to the regular coffee drinker. 


Our work is to tell the facts about coffee—then 


It’s Up to You 


todecide from your own condition and feelings whether 
to stick to coffee, with such handicaps as biliousness, 
, indigestion, heart trouble and 


headache, 
sleeplessness—or make 





A Fair Test 
Quit coffee absolutely for 10 days, and use the 
pure food-drink—Postum. Then takecountofyourself. 
If you find, as thousands of others have, that the 
coffee troubles ase disappearing, you'll know 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


—sold by Grocers everywhere. 











SPRING PLOWING 


Bigger profits—greater benefits—endless satisfaction—follow the use of 
Hart-Parr Power Outfits. If you farm with horses or mules now, sell most of 
them, invest the money in a Hart-Parr power outfit and let it do all your 


heavy work—breaking, plowing, discing, seeding, etc. 
-OIL TRACTOR- 


+e can easily get your rush spring plowing done RIGHT and on time. The One- 
an Outfit, illustrated herewith, replaces ro to 12 sturdy 
man handles entire outfit. Will plow ro acres per day eas 


acres daily by working 24 hours, ata cost of only 
50 to 80 cents per acre. Uses kero 
sene for fuel. We build tractors and plows for 
every farm—we have a size that will exactly fit 
YOUR farm, at a price to suit your pocket book. 
Write today for catalog, special bulletins and liter- 
ature on power farming costs. os 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
302 Lawler St, Charles City, lowa 
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A'TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 
Tells About Acid Soils 
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$¢ HAVE been reading about ‘caustic 
lime,’ ‘hydrated lime’ and some 
other kinds of lime but I don’t know 
what these words mean. Can’t you explain 
it to us in common, everyday language?” 

“T’ll do my best” replied the Professor. 
“Tt is not very difficult to understand the 
difference between the several kinds of 
lime, so far as their effect upon the soil is 
concerned and I believe that I can explain 
it so that it will be clear to you. 

“Let us begin with hydrated lime. The 
word hydrated looks and sounds very much 
like hydrant, of which you have, or ought 
to have, several on your farms. When you 
think of a hydrant you cannot keep from 
thinking of water. If you will keep this in 
mind it will not be difficult to remember 
that hydrated lime is lime to which water 
has been added in some way. The lime 
may have taken the water from the 
moisture of the air or soil, or it may have 
been added as water, but it all amounts to 
the same.” 

“Do you mean to say that when we 
make whitewash we are really making hy- 
drated lime?” was asked. 

“Exactly so” replied the Professor, 
“except that in making whitewash you 
add much more water than is necessary to 
produce hydrated lime. 

“You are all aware that the ordinary 
‘stone lime’ which you use for plastering, 
making whitewash, etc., is made by burn- 
ing limestone. ‘Caustic lime’ and ‘quick 
lime’ are other namesforth: sommonstone 
lime which you buy for var'e-1s purposes. 

“Here is the whole thing w a nut-shell. 
The line in limestone is in the form of car- 
bonate of lime; when this is burned it 
forms caustic lime; when you add suffi- 
cient water to slack caustic lime you pro- 
duce hydrated lime; when slacked lime is 
exposed to the air it gradually changes to 
carbonate of lime. Hence, thoroughly 
air-slacked lime is just the same material 
as finely ground limestone. 

“Carbonate of lime is lime combined 
with carbon dioxide, or carbonic acid, as 
it is commonly called. When carbonate 
of lime is burned, the carbon dioxide 
passes into the air. As lime becomes air- 
slacked it gradually absorbs carbon diox- 
ide from the air and again becomes car- 
bonate of lime.” 

“Then what is the difference between 
the various kinds of lime for use in the 
soil, so far as the farmer is concerned?” 
asked an interested listener. 

“One of the principal points to consider 
in deciding upon the kind of lime to use’’ 
continued the Professor, “‘is the relative 
cost of the different forms of lime in your 
locality. Ground limestone, or ‘agricul- 
tural lime’ as it is commonly called should 
be purchased at $3 per ton or less, includ- 
ing freight charges. If it costs more than 
that amount, it is usually advisable to 
secure burned lime. The latter costs more 
per ton than ground limestone but a 
smaller application is sufficient. The nat- 
ural limestone rock contains a considerable 
amount of material other than lime and, 
therefore, ground limestone is not as pure 
as burned limestone. In other words, 
there is more lime in a ton of ground caus- 
tic or quick lime than in a ton of ground 
limestone. The amount of foreign or 
waste material varies in the limestone from 
different quarries and it is important to 
know the approximate percentage of lime 
in the ground limestone you purchase.” 

“Do the different kinds of lime have the 








same effect upon the soil?” interrupted 
one of the audience. 

“They have practically the same effect 
in correcting sourness of soil, provided the 
same amount of actual lime is applied in 
each case. Caustic lime, however, differs 
somewhat from air-slacked lime or ground 
limestone in its effect upon the soil. 

“Most of you have had the experience 


98°/, Tested Planter 

Insures Larger Crops 
ies ny NF ma 

FLYING DUTCHMAN 


because every FLYING DUTCHMAN 
Planter must pass our great 98% test 
— it leaves our esp in must 

this severe test, equal to ing a 
Feld of several acres—the dro mein be 
accurate. The mechanism t 
must be absolutely faultless. 





of getting some caustic lime on your bare 
hands and know how it bites, especially if 
your hands are moist. In somewhat the 
same manner, caustic lime attacks the 
organic matter or rotting vegetation in the 
soil. It causes the organic matter to de- 
cay or burn out more rapidly, but in so 
doing it sets free the plant food contained 
therein. On account of this effect it is 
usually true that caustic lime produces a 
greater effect the first year or two after it 
is applied than is the case with ground 
limestone. It is also true that there is 
usually more or less waste of nitrogen and 
humus when caustic lime is used, due to 
the fact that it sets them free faster than 
crops can make use of them. If caustic 
lime is used it is essential that special pro- 
vision be made for maintaining the humus 
in the soil by means of farm manure, le- 
gume crops, and green manures. 

“As a rule finely ground limestone is 
both the best. and most economical form 
for applying lime, wherever it can be 
easily obtained, It is important that it be 
finely ground, The finer it is, the quicker 
it will act.” 

“How much lime should we put on an 
acre?” was asked. 

“Results obtained thus far have not 
fixed any very definite limits upon the 
amount of limestone which should be used 
as the first application onsoursoils. There 
is little, if any, danger of applying too 
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With the FLYING DUTCHMAN 
ter, you are absolutely sure that 
98 per cent of the 3550 hills in every acre 
of corn will have the proper amount of 
seed planted at the proper depth, in rows 
that are properly checked. Absolutely 
no scattering. Variable Drop 2, 3 or 4 
kernels or Drill any desired distance. 


The Planter Without a Fault 


The FLYING DUTCHMAN Planter is 
known here as “The Planter 
Without a Fault” because it gives the 
most reliable service year after year. 

No other planter has such complete 
— it—no other such a vari 








much ground limestone, so far as injuring 
the soil is concerned. An application of 
ten tons to the acre has not only been 
used without harm, but usually produced 
somewhat larger crops than a lighter appli- 
cation. However, such | lications 
are not often most profitable. You know 
that farm manure gives the greatest profit 
~ acre when large applications are used, 
ut the greatest profit per ton of manure is 
obtained from light applications. Much 
the same is true as regards limestone. 
About two tons of finely ground limestone 
to the acre is a good amount for the first 
application. The amount and frequency 
of later applications will depend upon the 
rate of loss by ing and by removal ia 
crops. ' 

“Caustic or quick lime should be used 
with caution and if used in excess will 
destroy the bacteria in the soil. Good 
authorities claim that two tons of caustic 
lime to the acre can be used without dan- 
ger, provided it is well distributed. From 
a ton to a ton and a half is a good appli- 
cation of caustic lime.” 

“When is the best time to apply lime?” 
came from a man in the rear of the hall. 

“It is not advisable to put lime on the 
field at the same time as manure, as it is 
likely to attack the manure and set free 
considerable nitrogen, which will escape 
before the plant ean make use of it. It is 
better to apply the lime after the manure 
is plowed under. on the surface 
of plowed land it will be thoroughly mixed 
with the soil during the discing and har- 
rowing necessary to prepare a seed-bed. 
Lime tends to work down into the soil. 
Rains cause it to dissolve and leach 
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through the surface as it works down. 
For these reasons it is undesirable to put 
the lime on and then plow it under. If 
that were done the surface soil would not 
gain full benefit from liming. This soil 
needs the lime because it is likely to be 
acid and also because the bacteria are 
found near the surface. 

“It takes some time for lime to perform 
its work and for that reason it is well to 
apply it some weeks or even months, be- 
fore seeding. Some kind of rotting ma- 
terial in the soil helps to dissolve the lime 
and make it act more quickly.””"—A. H. 8. 


POWER FARMING AND THE BOY 
“If you want to keep the boy on the 
farm, buy a gasoline engine.” This was the 
remark of a good progressive farmer, and 
what he says is absolutely true. I have 
yet to see the boy from five years up to 
eighty that isn’t more or less interested in 
machinery. Anything from apowerturned 
grindstone to an automobile will challenge 
their interest. 
down within reach by good sturdy gasoline 
power on the farm, and the boy will see 
pleasure in otherwise irksome tasks. 

It is a day when farming is done more 
and more by machinery. Farm machinery 
is becoming more simple and efficient. 
The farmer gets more for his product yet 
he is not paying much more for his ma- 
chinery than a dozen years ago, and for a 
gasoline engine far less. 

Experience with farm machinery should 
be part of a boy’s education. I have seen 
some children who either were afraid of 
machinery or did not take kindly to it, 
yet it is only one out of ten. Children are 
gererally cautious and it is safe to let 
them go about farm machinery. The 
writer has a youngster Just past six years. 
He wants to have his hand in starting the 
gasoline engine. He oils it, the feed grind- 
er, the stalk cutter, and although he may 
waste a lot of grease, it is mighty cheap 
tuition in theschoolof mechanical farming. 
He runs to throw the switch on the bat- 
teries, and when he throws it, off, he feels 
that he has stopped the whole works. 

What matter if the engine has pumped 
out a dozen or so charges of gasoline in 
stopping, the kid eo the machinery 
and is proud of it. He looks over the 
farm papers, the catalogs, and observes 
all kinds of machinery. I know that some 
day he will find the help problem more 
difficult than it is today. He will find the 
margin of profit closer, and it is going to 
be an age of farm machinery rather than 
“main strength and awkwardness.” 

Some farmer may criticise this “‘dope” 
because it does not tell how to make more 
money out of feeding hogs, milking the 
dairy cow, or raising a bigger crop off a 
given acreage. I feel that the child is and 
should be closer to the parent than thecrop 

The regret of the average farmer who is 
old enough to have little fellows running 
about is that he was born a little too late 
to enjoy boyhood days with the gasoline 
engine, the cream separator, the milking 
machine, the feed grinder, the silage cutter 
the electric light plant and the power wash- 
ing machine as companions. ‘They are all 
efficient, they are worth the price. You 
will find when you figure it out with pencil 
and pad that. gasoline is more efficient and 
economical than brawn.—W. J., Ohio. 


TO BEND PIPE EASILY 
A length of pipe may be bent as desired 
without flattening if filled with sand or 
loose earth. It is thus reinforced from 


the inside and will not crack as would be 
the case if bent cold without fillmg. When 
it is thus filled it may be put in a vise or 
between two trees growing close together, 
and pried into the desired shape. The 
sand can be jarred or washed out when the 
work is done. 
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Change houses into homes! 


The original owner 
had liberal ideas— 
big, airy rooms; 
plenty of big win- 
dows to let in the 
light and whole- 
some sunshine; 
and big, arched open- 
ings between the | 
rooms instead of cum- | 
bersome doors. But 
he made the one big 
mistake —he put in 
old-fashioned heating 
—and he and every 


succeeding owner and tenant has found the place “‘big and barny”’— 
so full of chill corners, drafty passageways and cold floors. In 
thousands of such farm houses formerly handicapped by old-fashioned 
heating it has since been proved that the one unfailing way to cure 
houses of cold and lack of tenants is to put in an outfit of 


; For the 3-room cottage up to the largest 
AMERICAN |DEAL 
RADIATORS BOILERS 


public building, we make IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators in every size 
and kind exactly suited to the needs and 
incomes of farmer, wage-earner or salaried 
IDEAL Boilers are made in different forms to burn to highest heating advan- 
tage hard or soft coals, screenings, run-of-mine, coke, wood, 
oil, gas, etc. Their heating capacities and economies are fig- 
ured from scientific standards —fuel-holding capacity; fire and 
flue heating surfaces and their position (around over the 
fire); time each fuel charge will 
last; draft and check-damper 
heat regulation, etc. These 
things are absolutely known, so 
that he who pays the fuel bills 
can be sure to get the highest 


possible heating results and 
economies from pound of fuel — 
and with the simplest care-taking. 
Need not be connected to water supply 
pipes; the same water is used over and 
over, for many years. 


If you havea farm or town home, store, 








“The farm house that’s so often untenanted.” 


























cf 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $200, were used to heat church, school, bank, 
tbis cottage oo eney wee, De Oe ae 


is 
t this price the goods can be bought our full story of clean 
of any reputable, com nt Fitter. is IDEAL Boilers and RICAN euch aaa ced acum 
Radiators that will last for scores an GL. house to have 


bm = Souee of labor, pipe, valves, 
ight, etc., which are extra and 

accord! , ondke » Ask for book (free): “Ideal its life and value pro- 
eating. longed 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMP Write to Dept. F37 


IDEAL’ Boilers and 
AMERICAN  Radi- 
ators keep a NEW 


Showrooms in all 
Chicago 
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In spring, summer, fall or winter—against 
ice, snow or rai : nesting birds trash 
always depend pon the - Pee gr: 


Louden Bird-Proof Barn Door Hanger 
Roller bearing are completely enclosed in heavy steel tube. 
Cannot be or e 
Trolleys operate on tread, reducing friction to the minimum and 
se wren feted th Sith the Bind Brot. to fit i ange 
binding, and lessens probability of p broken by crow dina» rf 
anf apy form, ofthe Bcd, rot Trae end he special erage of 
ill not sag heavy doors. Z 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMERS 


NOTE 


BOOK 





ELL, the moving is done again 
W and I cannot say that I am at 
all sorry. When I was a boy I 
thought it great fun to move but I seem 
to have outgrown that. We hope now 
that our moving has ceased for a long 
time but then I guess we all hope that 
every time we finish a round of it. From 
this time on though until seeding I know 
that there will be one big rush of getting 
settled, cleaning seed grain, hauling straw 
and hay and a dozen other things to clear 
the deck for the season’s activities. 


A farm lad was out in the feed lot 
shaking silage out of some sacks 
to a loadof calves. He was only a 


little fellow but he was a full grown man 
in his responsibility and importance on 
that farm. It was no hardship for him 
to feed those calves. His face announced 
the fact that it was his pleasure. He 
fairly glowed with pride as I spoke of 
their fme condition. He had already 
gained a working knowledge of most of 
our common feeds and pulling a little 
feeding folder from Successful Farming 
out of his pocket he began asking ques- 
tions about balancing rations. at lad 
was bern to be a stock mun. 

His brother is the opposite. As he isa 
good boy he does his best with the chores 
but his feet are heavy and his eyes show 
that he is dreaming of something else. 
People sometimes wonder that he seems 
so much less bright than hjs younger 
brother. Just watch him as he to 
work at the gasoline engine when it balks 
and you will see him just as bright and 
enthusiastic as his brother ever was over 
calves. This boy is a mechanic not a 
farmer and it would be a waste of good 
material to try to make a farmer out of 
one so well adapted to other work. Even 
all farm boys were not intended for farm- 
ers. 

A cattle feeder of many years’ experience 
said this winter that he was making his 
first. visit to another man’s feed lot. He 
liked it so well that he thought he would 
try it again. There is much we could 
learn from one another if we could only 
be a little better acquainted. At the 
eorn show this winter two neighbors met 
and were talking over the exhibit. One 
found in a sample of yellow corn just the 
type he was looking for and could not 
find elsewhere. It belonged to the other 
fellow and was raised within a mile of 
him. We farmers need a clearing house 
of good ideas. 

There is far too much of the life around 
us that we no. unnoticed. It is the man 
that goes along from his work with head 


up and eyes open that lives. the fullest 
life. We used to have a family in the 
neighborhood that lived in a world of 
wonders. One of the boys was collecting 
the flowers of the locality. He had them 
mounted by the hundred. His brother 


was a bug chaser and had beetles and but- 
terflies of all the colors of the rainbow; 
caught some in our pasture as beautiful 
and strange as though they came from 
the tropies. The whole family kept a 
common bird list and it was a matter of 
grave importance to be the first to report 
the return of any of their bird friends. 








aa 
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That family are life as fully as any- 
one I know. ey had the habit of turn- 
ing from their cares and worries to these 


things and it kept them happy. They 
” = a sone Bioer mae than most 
of us do. 


Before the leaves start in the spring is 
the time to free the orchard of scale in- 
sects. Lime-sulphur spray is about the 
best for that work I know, but father used 
to clean the oyster-shell bark lice from 
young apple trees by washing them in 
strong lye water. 

Refuse cornstalks are the best bedding 
obtainable oY cattle sheds. are 
supposed to very hard to pi out 
but after the cattle have quae’ over 
them awhile they are well ground up. 
There is nothing I know of that will keep 
a shed so dry. 

I see that some of our dairy experts in 
their talking and writing, class every cow 
that is milked and is not dairy bred as a 
reg cow. a _— fair, either 
to the dairy or the du urpose cow, 
Most of _— —o ~ oo dual pur- 
pose cattle are u no purpose 
cattle. They have been bred vith no 

urpose definitely in mind and so, like 

opsy, they } “growed”. They are 
as far from the dual purpose cow as they 
are from beef or dairy cattle. 

Henry Ford of automobile fame has 
done us all a good turn, I hope, in import- 
ing some of the best song birds from 
remy These birds were turned loose 
near Detroit last season and they will be 
watched this coaee & see if they return. 
They are mostly larks and linnets and 
birds of that class. 

The government is also trying to cover 
some of the scar spots in cur ey by 
introducing -.~ and broom plants from 
Scotland and Ireland. For years these 

lants have been contributing to the 
»eauty and charm of the fields over there 
and we hope to see them adding beauty 
to those sections of our land where they 
are hardy. 

There is only one way to dehorn cattle 
that really suits me. That is to do it 
with caustic soon as the little but- 
tons form. It is easier on the man then 
and is surely much easier on the beast. 
ae then stays smooth like a polled 

e . 

Farming is more than just an occu 
tion. It is also a mode of living. I 
lieve that is one of the reasons it appeals 
to most of us framers. But that is some- 
thing that may be a curse as well as a 
blessing. If farm life brings the family 
only drudgery than it drags down instead 
of lift ing up. But it can be made a 
glorious blessing to the whole family ac- 
cording to the way-it is handled. 

The worst enemy the coming pig crop 
is going to meet outside of cholera of 
course, is worms. Worm expellents are 
on hand everywhere but my good friend 
Ole Johnson says the best preventative is 
just cleanliness. Clean pens and clean 
pastures do not infest the little fellows 
and they get a start. Just as the sheep 
men have controlled the stomach worms 
by a change of pastures so worms in hogs 
could be controlled. —Geo. W. Godfrey, Ia. 
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AFRAID TO EAT 
Girl Starving on Poorly Selected Food 





“Several years ago 1 was actually 
starving,” writes a Me. girl, “yet dared 
not eat for fear of the consequences. 

| had suffered em a ye from ta 
wor a meals and improper ‘ 
until’ at t my stomach became so 
weak I could eat scarcely any food with- 
out great distress. 

“Many kinds of food were tried, all 
with the same di ing effects. I 
steadily lost health and strength until I 
was but a wreck of my former self. 

“Having heard of Grape-Nuts and its 
great merits, I pure a kage, but 
with little hope that it would help me— 
I was so discouraged. 

“IT found it not only popaties but 
that I could eat it as I liked and that 
it satisfied the craving for food without 
causing di and if I may use the 
expression, “‘it filled the bill.” 

“For months Grape-Nuts was my princi- 

al article of diet. I felt from the very 

that I had found the right way to 

health and happiness, and my anticipa- 
tions were fully realized. 

“With its continued use I ained 
my usual health and strength. oday 
I am well and can eat anything I like, 

et Grape-Nuts food forms a part of my 
bil of fare.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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THE BOY WHO CAN’T BE SPARED 


Spring work has begun. Your boy 
should finish the term in the country 
school, but you think you can’t spare him 
from the field. I know I am pleading for 
the boy, but isn’t there a way out, other 
than taking the boy from school just as he 
reaches the same place in the course where 
he stopped last year? There is no use com- 
plaining against the graded country 
school which produces this condition. It 
has so many other things in its favor that 
it must be preserved. 

You have been doing this for three 
years, keeping him out both in the fall and 
spring so that he has missed the first and 
last part of his grade. In the winter 
months he has each time gone over prac- 
tically the same ground. Just for once let 
him continue and finish his grade. Most 
schools will close before the first of June. 
Some sort of a sacrifice can be made for 
the remaining few weeks. 

Why not let the boy do all of the morn- 
ing and evening chores so that the rest of 


the force can get into the field that much | 


earlier? This will make up at least a part 
of what the boy would do. 

I will admit that the loss of one hand 
in the field is a serious matter during the 
spring rush. But it can’t be more serious 
than the education of your son. If you 
have a full force of horses and modern rid- 
ing machinery, it is possible to “‘speed up” 
by changing horses frequently. Think 
about it. Don’t let the mere need of an- 
other team in the field settle the matter. 

Many times the apparent need of the 
boy in the field can be avoided by a proper 
planning of work. In the fall do all the 
plowing possible. If feasible put in winter 
wheat instead of spring sowing. Think 
of this when you decide the acreage of 
each crop. Some crops require more at- 
tention in the spring than others. There 
are many ways to lighten spring work, so 
that the boy can be spared tor a few weeks. 

Frequently the rush in the spring is due 
to other operations than field work. Build 
the new buildings and fences, market the 
crop and haul the manure at some other 
time. Don’t keep him out of school be- 
cause of a rush that is due to your own 
procrastination. 

Under some circumstances it might be 
wise to keep him out during the winter, if it 
is possible for him to earn money. He will 
miss only that part of the course which he 
has probably gone over. The money which 
he earns during the winter will enable him 
to hire a hand to take his place during the 
spring. 

If you have two boys, even though the 
younger is not able to do the work of the 
older, keep the younger one out this year, 
if no other course is possible. Make the 
work light for the younger one. Any such 


expedient is better than systematically | 


depriving a boy of a certain part of his 
course each year. In a graded school, it 
is quite impossible for a boy to make much 
advancement by giving him only three 
months each year during the winter. 

I even know of an unselfish sister who 
volunteered to stay out during the spring 
in order to give her brother a chance to 


finish his course. With riding implements | 
and gentle horses she did no little work on | 


the farm. In various other ways, making 
trips to town and doing the chores, she 
made up much of the work her brother 
would have done. 

The fact is, if you fully realize the im- 
portance of this matter, you will find 
some sort of a solution.—Dick Dickinson. 


All is habit in mankind, even virtue 
itself.—Metastasis. 
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“It’s Just What , 


Y the Doctor Ordered!” ,\ 
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immediately 
relieves indi- 
gestion. It 
causes diges- 
tion-aiding 
saliva and 
adds helpful 
mint leaf 
juice. It pur- 
ifies breath 
| and bright- 
ens teeth be- 
} sides. It’s 
clean, pure, 
healthful. 


}) BUY IT BY 
THE BOX 


of twenty 5 cent pack- 
ages—at most dealers 
—for 85 cents. 
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pitality con- 

fection. It’s 

ideal to have in the 

house for family or 
friends. It stays fresh 
until used. Be SURE it’s 





WRIGLEY’S. Look for the spear. 
Chew it after every meal 























12 and 16 Gauge 
Hammerless 
“Pump” 


Guns 


Six 
Quick 
Shots! 










The fla: SiN hammerless repeating 


shotgun is a fine-appearing, beautifully-balanced gun, without : 

| any objectionable humps or bumps; no holes on top for gas to blow out through or water to get in: 
can’t freeze up with rain, snow or sleet; its solid steel breech (not a shell of wood) permits 3 
thoroughly symmetrical gun without sacrificing strength or safety; it is the safcst breech-Joadin ing 


tgun ever built. 
It is Hammerless with Solid Steel Breech (inside as well as out)—Solid T: Ejection 
—Matted Barrel (which costs $4.00 extra on other guns)— Button e Release—(to 
remove loaded cartridges quickly from magazine without working through action) e ac. 
| tors—Tak Feature—Tri and Hammer Safety. Handles rapidly; guaranteed in shoot 
ec “A” 12-gauge gun, $22.60; 16-gauge, $24.00. 


6 Willow Street, New Haven, Conan 





| ng ability: price standard 
Send 3 stamps postage for big catalog describing all 


eating shotguns (hammer and hammer- 
| ony all Riedie repeating rifles, etc, Doit now! 
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| Will Give Away 


In Time for Summer Joy Rides 


FREE 


THIS FORD AUTO 


Y proposition is easy. You 

ean just as — win this brand new 
1914 model Ford T car as not, for 
some one will win it ‘and ve it to enjoy 
during the coming summer months and 
following summers. Think of the good 
times you will have taking your friends 
for a spin in this car—that will be all your 
own—to do with as you like. 


REMEMBER that it won’t 
cost you a cent to win it. It will 
cost you but two cents to learn how to win 
it—just a postage stamp and this coupon 
—for full information. This will be the 
tenth auto I have given away. It’s your 
turn now. 


















W. E. Dailey, 602 Second Ave 

SS. Mina, 
I want to win the tenth automobile to be 
given away by you. Send me full ee 
oe. auto and tel me at once How Can 


eee eee eee eee eens 














THE WARREN MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
are closing out all surplus stock of new auto parts 
at prices that demand quick sale: 


$ 1.0058 x plugs socceceeeS _ ae 
150.00 wil ating rear axles... oS. +» 50.00 
SE GUD shia due > o gh ants 00 Sb08 ¢ 12.50 
5.00 Rear axies with oatesetes aodne 100.00 
150.00 ~~ axles complete full foat- oe 
300 00 Kods S Motor, 4 cylinder with mag- en 
BEOD 5. s dadbar anes 
50 00 Beecsed steel frames, all sizes .... 10.00 
ON PTS ere J 
200.00 Auto bodies eStepec : 1sSs 


25.00 Rumble seats. ...... 1.6... cess 
69.00 Radiator, many sizes and styles. 15 00 


20.00 Wheels, all kinds 3.06 


COD Tramauie- Hartford shock atporb- 
aes 20.00 


10.00 Too i bores beede 1.75 
36.00 Windshields ; see 8.19 
100.00 Magnetos kee soo i 
75.00 Magnetos 25 
70.00 Magnetos 18 
8.00 Iron vices aes 3. 
30.00 Foster shock absorbers, set....... x 


.25 Hose clamps, dozen oct éeeues 
6.00 Fans. 
5.00 Speedometers cecvetece 
5.00 Electric horns Sele dcneeede 
5.00 Complete tool kits , 
ae 


Timers ervece 
00 Storage batteries eoeste 
5 . 


Ne wow 
me 8885353585355388 
SSS SSS SB SSNSCOSS 


0.00 Steering gears 

10.00 Gasoline tanks, square 
18.00 Oval and round tanks 
35.00 Fender set of 4 


— 
eerw 


Anything else? We have it Send for a B 
Bargain list of new goods being ld at this ~~ 
Get on our mailing list 

Hundreds of otherautomobile paris and accessor- 
ies are shown on our Big Bargain Sheet of goods 
sold at this sale. Write for this quick. 


WARREN MOTOR CAR CO., 


60 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 





MARSHALL rrcor CORN CRIBS 


gare built along practical line 8, easy to erect 
and last a lifetime. Made of galvanised 


iron. Pe rforated body and ventilating 


shaft insure well-cured corn. Made 
in three styles and many sizes. 


FREE Illustrated Catalog. 
Fully describes usefulne 
and construction. Write for it today 


fron Crib & Bin Co., went.5y 


Free TRI 





no money) and we Rh. AL | 
you D’Arcy’s en Razor for 36 daye free trial. if 


75. If not, retaru it. Send no money. 


a ue te por 8 


JOUN DARCY CO., Dept. 162 





St. Levis, Me. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


~~: OR WITHOUT A NURSE CROP | 


We have received a great many inquiries | 
relative to the advisability of sowing a 
nurse crop with spring sown alfalfa. 

There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages connected with the use of a nurse 
crop, and also with sowing without such a 
crop. Good stands have been obtained 
and failures have resulted from both 
methods. 

If a nurse crop is sown with the alfalfa, 
a small crop of oF or forage will be ob- 
tained from the land andthe work required 
to keep down the weeds will be greatly re- 
duced. On the other hand, the nurse crop 
will utilize nourishment and moisture 
which is usually needed by the alfalfa, es- 
pecially if it is a ays season. 

The most serious objection to the use of 
a nurse crop with alfalfa is that many of 
od gp plants fail to survive when the 

is suddenly removed by harvestir 
the crop, and they are exposed to hot | 
often dry weather. 

Barley is one of the most satisfactory 
crops to sow with alfalfa, owing to the 
fact that it does not produce as heavy |5 
shade as does oats. In case either 
barley or oats are used, they should not 
be sown heavicr than one to one and one- 
half bushels to the acre. It is a good plan 
to cut the crop for hay beforeit hasripened. 
In that way the alfalfa is deprived of its 
shade at a time when there is less likeli- 
hood of hot weather and drouth. 

In general, it is advisable to make a light 
seeding of barley or oats with spring sown 
alfalfa, but the crop should be carefully 
watched and if it shows a tendency to 
make a rank growth, and thus shade the 
alfalfa too heavily, it should be removed 
atonce. Many i stands of alfalfa have 
been ruined by being heavily shaded and 
then suddenly deprived of the shade. 

When sown without a nurse crop, it is 
important that the weeds be mowed two 
or three times during the summer or they 
will choke out the alfalfa. 


TREATING POTATOES FOR SCAB 


A subscriber writes:—‘‘Can you give me 
the proper amounts of formalin and water 
to use in treating potatoes for scab? 
Also advise me as to the proper method 
of procedure.’ 

ft costs so little to treat potatoes for 
scab and the process is so simple and 
| cfleetive that all seed potatoes should be 
| treate “d 

One pint of formalin mixed with thirty 
gallons of water makes a sufficient quanti- 
ty of the solution to treat about twenty 
bu . ls of potatoes. A convenient way 
to dip them is by pl: wing about a bushel 
in a sack and suspending the sack in a 
i barrel containing the formalin solution. 
They should remain in the solution for 

about two hours and then be removed 
} and spre ad out to dry. 

Where a considerable quantity of pota- | 
toes is to be treated a pole in the form 
| of a sweep can easily be arranged for lift- 
| ing the bags into and out of the solution 

and thus avoid getting your clothing wet. 
The length of time which elapses after 
‘treatment before the seed is planted is | 
not important. 
| It must be remembered that potato 
| scab remains in the soil as we ll as on the 
‘potatoes and for that reason it is not 
usually best to grow potatoes upon the 
aco ‘soil for more than. two years in 








succession. 





Thorough « stein ation is a mighty factor 
in increasing crop yields on the dairy 
farm. 
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Place a board over a mudhole. It will hold 
you up. The Caterpillar tracks hold the Cat- 
ar up—on any soil, wet or loose or sandy. 


ter traction surface means better 7 
tribution of ht. Result—no miring and 
NO SOIL PAC ING | on any soil. A round 
wheel tractor’s is all carried on a very 
small area. The verpillar's weight is car- 


It can never slip— 


the track out in the picture above. 
See the id st smooth, firm 
support. 








Reg US Pot Of, 


The 60 h. p. Caterpillar is nia to 
do the work of 32 32 sized horses. Every 


uture breaks. manufacturing ex- 
perience have t i us -- be thorough. 


The Caterpillar a3 utility tractor. It does 
all ~_ = , a few things 
poorly pe work aye year—you 

5" ee You can 


don’t have to wait for dry 
aed ay cmp god OE 

me be wh TK 7 We. 
weft, The Caterpillar is built in al sizes. 
Sonal Fas Cuaaiog Oe! y-- <4 It describes 1914 


The Holt Manufacturing Company 


Stockton, Calif, Peoria, Ill. 





Sweetest, 

and ave to you that itis 
to prove to you t 

as large and handsome 

the trust 


to prove to you that it has 
the strongest motor, the 
best reproducer and tone 
arm and the most ingen- 
ious devices to start, stop 
and control the music. 
Shipped with a supply of 
10-inch double disc records 
of your selection, 60 you 
can enjoy the finest enter- 
tainments for one whole 
rn the outfit 


t. Drop 

a postal for our big list ot 

unsolicited testimonials, 

at revord book and other literature. They are free. 
s. 








H. DAVIS, G-63 6101 May St., CHICAGO 















food taal, Byars 

metho 
” Gstrnebte) 
reo and oon today. 

Too Wilber li, Murray Mig.Ce, 707 5thAve., Cinc!-nati, 0. 


odel 
PATENTS ‘criti 
Bie List ot inventions Wanted FR E E 
Watson E. m E. Coleman, Patent L atent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 


40 Easter Booklets FREE 


Send us two two-cent stamps and we will send you 
two beautiful sumer bot = Free and h. E you all 
about our Big Surprise and how to earn a priz 
WOMAN'S WORLD. Suite 22, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























A CLEAN AUTOMOBILE 
How it is Done 

Three-quarters of all the automobiles 
are owned by relatively poor men, by men 
who do their own chauffeur and garage 
work. These owners find the upkeep of a 
car in cleanliness, so far as mud, dust and 
oil accumulations are concerned, isa most 
serious tax upon theirtime. The thorough 
washing of an automobile requires not 
only a large amount of water but the 
sacrifice of at least two hours of time, be- 
sides, every time a car is washed the luster 
of the varnish is reduced. Various devices 
are resorted to for a “clean-up” outside of 
washing, which of course has to be sub- 
mitted to occasionally. 

One ingenious busy man with whom I 
am acquainted, and whose machine always 
looks presentable, has shown me his 
natiod In his garage are two hooks and 
a box for waste. On one’of the hooks are 
squares of newspaper say 18x24 inches; 
on the other, sections of gunny sacking 
6x24 inches. On a line is a large duster 
made from a portion of a discarded chenille 
portierre, than which nothing can be softer 
or more capable of taking up dust fully 
and gently. Before a drive the car, 
backed into the sunshine, is carefully wiped | 
with the duster, the hand bein 
rolling motion so that none of the dust is 








rubbed upon the glistening surface, which | 


it will surely scratch. Every second or 
third movement of the hand is to shake 
the dust out of the chenille. This for the 
body, including brasses and glasses. 

On the return, the under sides of the 
mud guards are cleared of anything that 
clings there, the squares of newspaper 
being brought into play liberally, and 
thrown into the waste box as fast as used. 
Oily bearings are then treated in the same 
manner and the burlap strips drawn upon 
where the bearings tear paper. The burlap 
is hastily caught one end in each hand and 
sawed back and forth to clean out and 
polish any channel that is foul, like be- 
tween bolts and about the hubs and spokes 
of wheels. These coarse inexpensive | 
cloths are of especial value in keeping the | 
motor clean. As soon as one shows a sug- | 
gestion of becoming saturated it is con-| 
signed to the waste box, which in turn fre- | 
quently supplies the best of material for | 
starting the fire in the house boiler. (Be- | 
ware of spontaneous combustion where | 
oily rags are thrown.—Editor.) If much | 
mud appears under the guards a pail or | 
two of water is thrown there after the 
scraping and, by the use of a sponge, the | 
remaining mud is washed down. Then | 
with a small piece of burlap dipped in | 
gasoline, any spots of oil that may have | 
lodged on the gear are removed, the burlap | 
quickly absorbing it. The tires are treated | 
in a similar manner, especially after run- | 
ning over newly-oiled streets. 

All this may be called “‘shiftless” and 
shirking work, but it is surprising how little | 
time it takes if it be done promptly, and 
what a beneficent effect it has upon a car 
that otherwise would really appear unfit 
for use. And after all, what more can a 
man of limited time and means do? Oiling 
polishing, repairing, all these things make 
demands upon his time that are severe.— 
Hollister Sage. 


While there is absolutely no danger of 
auto power entirely supplanting the . 
paste this fact in your hat: It will be but 
a mighty short time till there will be a de- 
mand for only the higher-grade horses for 
all purposes. Raise that kind. 





Head work during the winter will save 
leg work during the summer.—E. G 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Diamond 
Vitalized Rubber 
Squeegee Tres 


Tread 


The Vitalized Rubber used in all 
types of Diamond Tires is pure, young, 
lusty rubber put through an exclusive 
Diamond process that toughens and makes it 
road-resisting, yet elastic to the last mile. 

In making Diamond Tires of Vitalized 
Rubber we put into them additional mileage that | 
you get out in service. 

So why not eliminate possible short mile- 


age and continual adjustments by equipping your 
car with Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires. 


Your dealer can supply you 











NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 


Brake 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 















puts real lifeinto yourbicycle. 


You'll never know the real pleasure 
of cycling till you have it attached 
to your rear wheel. 


You Can’t Lose 


with the New Departure, It “2 
is absolutely guaranteed — 

choice of over four million 
riders—makes you master of } 
your mount every minute of i 
the ride—halves your pedal- y 
ing, doubles your pleasure, 















Your dealer or repair man will equip 











®, 








your wheel with a New Departure quickly = . 
. and at slight cost, See him about it today. N <W 
© 
°° NEW DEPARTURE MFG. co, /{\\§Y/ 
BRISTOL, CONN. J ” 






|The Brake That Brought The Bike Back | (NN 


Pin or paste one of these to your letter when answering advertisements. 
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years ago was rust. Of late rust has 

not troubled us much. In fact, there 
has not been enough moisture during the 
last four years to produce rust. For this 
reason oats have been a fair crop during 
that time although not such a crop as 
[owa and Illinois would consider profitable. 


jg main enemy to the oat crop here 


We rather prefer to sow our oats with 
a press drill here. For a number of years 
we have not had any too much moisture 
at sowing time and the drilled oats have 
made by far the best stand. Then we 
have always considered that at least one 
peck of seed was saved per acre by the 
use of the drill and that is worth looking 
after. Good Texas Red seed oats are 
selling for about 50 cents now as compared 
with 43 cents, for white oats from the 
north. The white oats are fine feed but 
will not do for seed down here. 


Kherson oats have been given a thor- 
yugh trial here and while they do well 
we do not think they are quite equal to 
Texas Red for this latitude. We have 
also sown northern oats just as an ex- 
periment with the result that they ripened 
at least two weeks later than the “exas 
Red and did not produce as much by ten 
bushels per acre. This was in a favor- 
able oat season, too, when there was no 
rust, dry weather or chinch bugs. 


“If it wasn’t for the blamed bugs” 
many farmers tell me, they would sow 
‘half the farm in oats this spring, plow 
the stubble up this summer and sow it to 
ilfalfa this fall.” They fear chinch bugs 
would go from the oats to the corn and 
10 damage that crop more than the oats 
would be worth. Many are hoping that 
he bugs will not trouble much this sprin 
ut this will depend on the weather. N 
vet spring is hard on bugs and they are 
eldom much seen at such a time. It 
would seem that a wet spring was almost 

jue here. 


During the dry season of 1901 there 
vere some chinch bugs here but they did 
ot show up the next spring, which was 
» wet one. After that both 1903 and 
904 were wet and not a chinch bug was 
een in this country for years. They first 
sppeared again in 1910 but did but little 
lamage. Since then they have been with 
is every season. Some say the bugs do 
nore harm than the dry weather while 
thers say that if it wasn’t for the dry 
weather we would have no bugs. 


A number of farmers in both Kansas 
ind Oklahoma who have made tests write 
ne that the 1912 corn kept for seed is 
zoing to grow well. We -.had seen no 
eason why it should not for the crop of 
hat year fully matured and it certainly 
ook no harm last year from the wet 
weather. We are satisfied that corn of 
the 1912 crop will be perfectly safe to use 
for seed if it has been kept in a crib with 
a good roof on it, for if we had no rain 
luring the summer of 1913 we certainly 
had some during the fall and early winter. 


Do not think that Kansas is not going 
to produce any hogs next fall and winter 
just because the main crop of hogs was 
sold off so short on account of the scarcity 
f corn. We have been around consider- 
ably this winter and we have been sur- 
prised to see the number of brood sows 
that have been kept back. Everything 
else in the hog line has been shipped but 


| 












| 





most of the farmers have kept back the 
usual number of sows thinking that hog | 

rices are sure to be high next fall. Like- | 
f they will be, but we can’t always guess | 
the course of the stock market. 


It has been six months since the co-| 
operative store at, the county seat was | 
started. Their plans are to charge their | 
customers tLe regular price of the other | 
stores but at the end of each six months | 
the profit, if any, is divided among the 
customers. The stockholders get just 
twice as large a dividend as the customers 
who own no stock. At their first ac- 
counting the other day they had $734.67 
to divide after paying all expenses. This | 
was nearly all earned in the last three 
months; very little was made during the 
first three months as trade had not n 
established and the expense of getting 
started was large. 





In the county seat town where this co- 
operative store was started there were ten 
roceries doing business; the new store 
> run none of them out but several of 
them, who had a large share of country 
trade, have suffered considerable loss. We 
have been told that one store, which 
catered almost altogether to the country 
trade, has seen the volume of sales fall at 
least fifty per cent. This is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that there 
are now in this town eleven stores hand- 
ling ries and that the town has a 
population of only 2,300. This new co- 
operative store admits only Grange mem- 
bers as stockholders and y there is 
talk of starting another co-operative store 
in this town which will admit any person 
as a holder of stock. 


This is a great prairie hay section and 
Coffey and the neighboring counties mar- 
ket a large part of the best grade of 
prairie hay that reaches Kansas City. 
The usual course of the hay trade has 
been for the man who put up the hay to 
sell it to a hay dealer in town who would, 
in turn, consign it to commission men in 
Kansas City. They would, in their turn, 
sell it to the stock yards and feed stores 
in Kansas City fill shipping orders. 
The final consumer would buy from some 
feed store after ing about five profits 
where one would have n enough. This 
year, owing to the crop failure, there has 
been a big demand for hay from western 
po and this was being filled, as usual, 
»y the Kansas City commission men. The 
farmers of Lyon county did not like to see 
their hay shipped to Kansas City and 
then shipped right back again through 
Emporia so they organized a selling asso- 
ciation and put a man in charge of the 
business in Emporia. They now sell direct 
to the consumer in the west. He gets 
his hay for much less than he formerly 
paid for it and the Lyon county farmers 
are getting $15 a ton for good prairie hay 
where formerly they received only $12.50. 
This is true cooperation; cooperation that 
benefits both parties to the transaction. 
We expect to see this way of doing busi- 
ness largely extended within the next five | 
years.—H. C. Hatch, Kan. 





The farmer who never grants his son 
the privilege of sowing something on the 
farm and reaping the full benefits of it, is 
very apt to see that son stray off to the 
city and engage in the sowing of “wild 
oats.” 
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ON THE ROAD with a 


Howell Wii — 
Riding Harrow 


Goes Through ANY Farm Gate. 
Any orall sections raised and lowered by 
a lever; a boy can handle easily—safe, as 
driver’s seat is well to the rear. 

Built of steel and malleable iron through- 
out, all to place; no bolts or 
“ape to ose. Teeth can be set to any 
pi or laid flat for dragging, 

stalks, etc. 

Coiled spring shock absorber to prevent 
pony | in stump und. Close hitch, 
easy steady pull, no jerking, jumping 
or wobbling. 

Ideal dry farming harrow, as the dirt is 
finely pulverized, making emulsion to 
hold moisture. 


Factory to Farmer 





This Harrow, invented @ farmer, is 
made by farmers and so direct to far- 
mers at very reasonable ces. Now is | 

80 write | 


the time to post up on 
Jor catalogue and prices. 
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HOW TO START IN BEE-KEEPING 
The first thing in bee-keeping is to get 
some bees. I wouldn’t advise anyone to 
send a thousand miles for them even if 
they were to cost nothing but the freight. 
If one gets interested in the subject and 
makes inquiry there is hardly a neighbor- 
hood in which he cannot find them. 
Oftentimes bees are sold at farm auctions 
for almost nothing, because the average 
farmer who attends these sales is afraid of 
them. ‘There is no reason to be of course. 
Bees don’t go out of their way to sting 
any more than cows go out of their way 
to hook somebody. Indeed not so likely 
to, for cows learn to know their keeper 
and strangers are not welcome. 
don’t know one person from another, and 
if they sting one sooner than another it’s 
because people don’t all act alike when 
they approach a beehive. Bees judge 
xeople by their actions just as we do. 
Fou'll learn all these things by experience, 
and in the learning you'll see that it pays 
to be gentle and patient and calm. 

Having bought or made arrangements | 
to buy a colony or two, another impor- 
tant thing is a book on the subject. Life 
is too short for every person to learn by 
slow experience all that he may want to 
know or ought toknow. There are short- 
er cuts to knowledge than by the weary 
toil of digging it out alone and unaided. 
Huber and Langstroth and others who 
were pioneers in this art spent months 
and years in patient study and observa- 
tion, in order to make it easier for us to 
know what to do and the why of it. 

Adopt the standard style of hive. 
You'll find that the manufacturers of bee 
supplies make things cheaper if they con- 
form to the hive most generally in use. 
Hives, sections, supers etc. are fast be- 
coming uniform. Such goods are obtain- 
able on short notice and every considera- 
tion of economy and comfort is in favor 
of uniformity. The Langstroth frame is 
now generally used. 

A smoker is one of the utensils you 
can’t afford to do without. It gives one 
confidence at all times and there are times 
when it is foolhardy to try to handle bees 
without it. 

The beginner might use a vail also 
for the same reason, but he'll dispense 
with that when he gets accustomed to 
handling bees. It’s a nice thing to have 
for company, though. If your visitor 
isn’t a bee-keeper, a vail will give confi- 
dence and help her to be quiet. 

I wouldn’t advise a beginner to buy 
many colonies to start with. He can 
easily get increase as fast as he will get 
experience. There are many little things 
he will have to learn that way, and it’s 
better that study and practice and in- 
crease go together. If you were just 
starting in the dry-goods business it 
would not be wise to buy out Marshall 
Field to begin with. 

The best time of year to buy bees is in 
the spring or early summer unless one) 
coull ar them so cheaply in the fall that | 
he could afford to take the risk of winter- | 
ing. There is always more or less loss in 
winter and if one knows nothing of their 
condition in the fall, and has had no ex- 
perience in wintering one must expet 
some loss. 








If one could get advice from an old bee- | F 


keeper both as to condition and how best 
to winter it might save loss. Don’t be 
afraid to ask advice of those who have 
had more experience than you have. A 
good neighbor is a good thing to have, 
and he will not deceive you knowingly.— 


ENE D8 ON ME 











Two-Speed Harley-Davidson Twin $285 


"THE Harley-Davidson two-speed is located in the rear hub 
out of the way of damage. It is of the selective type and either speed 
can be engaged when the machine is standing still or in motion. The two- 
speed am ~ shifted from high to low, low to high or neutral and shifts only 
when the rider shifts it. ‘The Harley-Davidson two-speed is the most up-to- 
date motorcycle on the market today. The following are some of its features. 


Double Brake Control! Double Clutch 
The new er oy Pagmag erg Band Brake Control 
wt By da geenes | y a foot lever on the The clutch + tedb 
right foot board or by back pedalingon , + ion toot With his han d 
either pedal. on the handle-bars the rider has 


Folding Foot Boards complete control of the 1914 


Harley-Davidson, 
The oe teen foot boards are 

unusually long, permitting a great variet : 
of positions according to the eight of the Ful-Floteing Seat 
rider. This overcomes the at objec- For the third successive year 
tion to the ordinary type of foot boards the Ful-Floteing Seat is stand- 
which are built only to fit the ordinary ard. This patented device 
man. With the Harley-Davidson foot floats the weight of the rider 
boards whether the rider be tallor short between two concealed springs, 
he is not forced to assume an uncomfort- assimilating all jars and vibra- 
oble position. tion due to rough roads, 


Send for Catalog describing in detail the many 
new features of the 1914 HARLEY-DAVIDSON, 


Harley-Davidson Motor Company, 


927 A. Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















WONDERFUL NEW FOUNTAIN PEN 
Filing “THE CHICAGO” ceakatie 


























Beautiful—Economical—Reliable 


At last, a periet fountain pen. Throw away your old style pen and dropper. 

THE CHICAGO has come to stay. It is the greatest and simplest fountain 
pen ever put on the market, So easy to fill. Simply turn the cap and you 
can regulate the flow of ink just as you want it. 


REGULATES THE FLOW OF I 


Automatic Self-fillee—no dropper needed. Just put the 
pen in ink, turn the Mp 2 and it can be filled in four 
seconds’ time. The higgest improvement ever put 
into a fountain pen. You cannot soil your 
hands or clothing; no danger of Satting the 
paper; will not leak when upride down. Itis a 
beautifiil pen, equipped wich 14 karat plated 
gold pen point. Everybody will want 
one when . they see it. 
Writes in a nice smooth 


steady, easy manner 

































PECIAL 
FFER 


Here’s what we're going to do 
in order to let the people Rares 
learn the merits of this remarkable pen, 
we are going to give away a thousand of 
them to the eadaee of this paper for prac- 
tically the cost of packing, postage and ad- 
vertising; $1.00" Remember, only a thousand at 
this low price. They will be snatched up in no time. 
Get yours today. je make this unusual price because 
we have no dealers or agents to split our profit with. We 
sell direct only. SEND US YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


CHICAGO FOUNTAIN PEN CO., SAVES YOU 71.50 
Dickey Bidg,, Chicago, Ill, 


Clip it out, mail it at once and 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find one dollar. we will send you this wonderful 
Send methe wonderful “CHICAGO PEN” i 


pen by return mail. You ab- 
as advertised in Successful Farming. solutely take no risk. When you see 
it if you do not think it is the best pen 
you ever saw send it back and we will instantly 
refund your money. Send 2c stamps, money 
order or currency, Add 5c. to nal checks 
for exchange. Order today, save $1.50. 














Say you saw it in Successful Farming when writing to our advertisers. 















: ad a 
3 Get The Hidden 
4! Treasure From Your 
Stump Land 


Every stump on your farm takes up 
from 100 to 400 sq. ft. of rich ground 
that would be yielding bumper 
crops. Take out the stumps! New land 
often yields $200 to $300 profit the first year. 


HERCULES 


All Steel Triple Power 
Stump Puller 
Clears an acre a day. P n= ple clear- 
ing neighbors’ farms, . on faty be days, 
an . POSTAL 

















Three years Guaranty 
on 
BIG F. 












Write for elegant free outfitand full particulars. 
SPENCER MEAD SO., Dept 823, Chieage 


{lee 


TRY STEEL WHEELS 


F i ! 
i 
Hi 
if 











6im ple, durable, pow- . 
erful.Carefully made 
to give satisfaction. 
34 sizes and kinds. 
Bhipped on where 
on trial. Fully guar- 
avtred. Send 1S Bi, 
4s > . Jew 
Jy = 
engine for less money. 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., sz7 King Bt, Ottawa, Kansas. 
OUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 











5 HP. Seon $89s 












AND GUIDE FREE 






MODERN TRAPPING METHODS—This 

GUIDE ts as different from other guides as auto- 

mobiles are different from old time stagecoaches. 

It is unequaled. Guide is FREE, while they last, if 
edvertisement 


you return this and anewer . Hare 
oriten us before? SQUARE DRal. FUR ROUSE. 
WEIL BROS. & CO. Dept. 205, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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SEEDING THE OATS CROP 
The most critical time in the growth of 
the oats crop in the corn belt is the ten 
days of two weeks peewee to harvesting 





{the crop. The yield and quality of the 
crop depends more upon the weather en- 
}ecountered at this time than upon any 
other factor. Hot, wet weather at the 
time the seed is forming and ripening 
means great damage by rust and by lodg- 
ing and a large percentage of light weight 
' grain. 

The earlier the crop ean be harvested, 
the less likelihood there is of encounter- 
ing hot weather and there are two ways 
by which the maturity and ripening of 
the oats crop can be hastened. 

The first is early 
no danger of seeding too eurly, provided 
the seed-bed is well prepared. n't be 
afraid of a light freeze after seeding if you 
have put your seed in the ground. It is 
the seed which is scarcely covered 
therefore, shallow rooted that is inj 
by a late freeze. a good seed- 
bed so that the grain will be covered to a 
good depth and then put it in as early as 
possible. 

The second factor in hastening the time 
of harvest is to sow either an early or a 
medium variety. While a late variety 
may give better results in a good oats 

ear, the earlier and medium varieties do 
end on the average. The most of the 
seasons in the corn belt are not exception- 
ally favorable for oats. If they were, it 
would not be a corn belt. Corn thrives 
best when hot, humid weather prevails 
throughout June and July. The most 
favorable season for oats furnishes cool, 
dry weather at that time. 

It is, therefore, the best policy to grow 
a variety of oats which yields well in an 
unfavorable season even though another 
variety may yield a little better in an 
exceptionally good oats year. 

Among the early oats we include such 
| varieties as Kherson, Early Champion, 
oe etc., which ripen about July 
|14th. We class as medium such varieties 
as Silvermine, Swedish Select, ete., which 
ripen about July 24th, these dates being 
for the latitude of the center of the corn 
belt. 





A TILE DRAINAGE INQUIRY 

An Iowa subscriber writes: ‘I am til 
ing and I want to know whether I can 
throw the water on my neighbor. Can 
he stop me or not? I am letting the water 
flow on my land before it gets on m 
neighbor’s, but I am afraid it will w 
an open ditch when we get a lot of rain 
Can he make me any trouble?” 

You have no right, without obtaining 
permission from him, to let the water 
| flow from the drain upon his land to his 
injury at any other place or in any larger 
quantities than it would flow as part of 
surface drainage. He is bound to receive 
flow of surface water in its natural course, 
the same as you are to receive it from 
above, but the law does not permit one 
landowner to collect water on his land and 
| discharge it through an artificial drain 
upon the land of another. If you cannot 
make satisfactory arrangement to dis- 
charge the water into a natural water- 
course, such as a creek or river, or into a 
drain in a highway, you should make ar- 
rangements with your neighbor for the out- 
let upon his lands.—A. L. H. 8. 





Successful Farming may be done, 
And life be sweet and charming, 

By telling neighbors, one by one 
Of your Successful Farming. 


—D.H M 





seeding, and there is 








Save a Team 
("Run Yous 
Binder with 2 horses and a 


Cushman Engine 


Better than 4 horses without the 
cage. Team simply draws ma- 
Engine does all operating. 
Sickle never stops when bull wheel 









Farm Cushman 


r , rr) 3 , ’ 
The Orioi Binder fn¢ 








AUBER “FIFTEEN-THIRTY” 
FARMER’S GAS TRACTOR 


A two-cylinder opposed engine. Use gas 
oline or kerosene. Outfit is the lightest 
for power produced. 

Get the most profit and pleasure out of 
your ing by using one of these Trac- 
tors. 

You will save on expense, and do your 
work better and quicker. 

Ask for descriptive literature. 


The Huber Mfg. Co. 











602 Center St., Marion, Ohi, 














every room evenly. 
long as the house. An- 
Grews Systems are C 


and an offer so good you it, 
NER TAILORING CO., DEPT, 674, CHICAGO 


Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 














A DITCH MAP FOR THE FARM 








One spring a few years ago we sought 
to drain a soggy basin that was too wet 
to grow good cro It was on a piece of 
land that we had purchased only a short 
time previous, pot we knew nothi < 
where many of the ditches ran thro 
We heros | one of the main tile = 
but it ran, at its closest point, a long way 
from the spot we wished to drain. The 
ground intervening did not seem to need 

e and we concluded that there must 
be a lateral branch running somewhere 
beneath it. Accordingly, we spent a lot of 
time and energy digging cross trenches so 
as to intersect and thereby locate the tile 
drain if such there was. Not finding any, 
we hauled the necessary number of tile an 
tapped the main. Proceeding with the 
ditch and laying the tile as we went, we 
had arrived within a few rods of the basin 
when we struck tile—it was the ditch we 
had searched for. Evidently, it had been 
the intention of those who laid the ditch to 
extend it to the basin we were now going 
to drain, but for some reason they 
been deterred. 

Had we known the existence and where- 
abouts of this ditch we could have con- 
nected to it. As it was, several hundred 
tile had been literally wasted, besides the 
time and labor spent in hauling them, in 
digging the ditch, and in trying to locate 
the suspected old ‘drain. 

This put us to thinking. Why this need- 
less waste? And to what were we to ascribe 
the blame? We were not long in getting to 
the bottom of the matter. ey fault 
was that of the previous owners when 
they put the drains in without making any 
rec a that would describeandlocateeach, 
and preserving it in a suitable form to be 
passed to any subsequent owner. The 
second fault was ours; when we purchased 
the land we — have insisted on > 
assignor supply us with such a reco 
or, at least, pty fe from which 
we ourselves could make the record. 

We had suffered frum the error; we had 
placed the fault; but that brought us no 
indemnity. Howev er, it taught us alesson 
—which may yet materialize as indemnity 
in the future and we promptly heeded it. 

As an expedient in certain of our farm 
management methods, we had a small 
in thea our farm showing the various fields 
in their relative positions, each field 
ing acertain number. A duplicate of this 
map was made, and on it we traced as ac- 
curately as ossible the courses of all the 
ditches on the farm. We performed the 
task by sketching one field at atime. My 
father supplied information on _ those 
ditches too old to be within the eof my 
own memory. Each separate ditch or 
branch in each field was giv en a number. | 


In this way a particular ditch in a certain | U 


field could be easily designated in making 
out the records. The record should state 
the location of the ditch, the various sizes 
of tile used. the points at which a change 
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. is made so good in 
that I" I will send it nywh 
United States without an expert 
to any inexperienced user for a da 
free trial to test against any make or 
that even sells for twice as much and let 
the user be judge, because host the most mod- 


ern—the m sanitary—the m m Get my 











cleanest skimmer—the most beauti \ 
cream separator made today and I have seen them all. Write me and 1 will Lier te 
tell you how to make in the business when the an 
dried up in summer. I did it on my own farm and know. Get m ow Book 
tion now. pee quod who owns two or a h cows 
can afford to be shout & AR Feat you to Sols to first get my eee 
before you decide to cream or of any or 
at any price. Just drop mea A 
Wm. Galloway Pres. Galloway Co. § 
83-B Galloway Sta. Watestea, lows j 


DOWDEN PERFECT POTATO DIGGER 


Increases Your Potato Profits S4ys* Pave ike 
Simple, strong, durable, al in ord Meets d d. Worksin all soils, all de 

eee and level. Vines do unt p oom with working. “Does not on t teheee-~ebkieee Bae ~~ 
leaves potatoes clean on ground. Savesits cost in a short time by get all the potatoes on oak 
soaneng ropair bills to a minimum. Guaranteed against imperfections in workmanship and 


materia 
Valuable book of information. “Growin: ing reyc7t- ag 
gnd Harvesting Potatoes at a AT A PROF!? 
eer farmer should have a copy. hack 


full of valuable information. Write for 
sree a today, also free ad 
cata 
BM Dowden Mfg. Co. 


1425 Elm Street 































in size of tile was made, ete. On the map, 


we used little dotted areas to denote cer- | & 


tain —_ and low places. A short 
= 

itch serves to show the upproximate 
eine where a change in the size of tile is 
made. For these tw aeepane it is advis- | 
able to employ a different color of ink 
from that used to show the course of the | 
drains themselves. Each year as new 
ditches are made they can be easily entered | 
on ty map. 

We believe every farm ought to have a | 
record of this kind to pass with it when 
it goes from one owner toanother.—P.C.G. 
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“sy Prairie City, lowa = we) | 


duty, 
an Engine 


et bara cen Sa :8 the ont wed 


fen en Psa ru ity and Steady Power 
ams, et cz THIRTY DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


OMPANY. 
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SSS GUARANTEE BOND == 
| Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is to cortity that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Suc ul Farming to whet announce- 
ments they may Beordoes to og cece ot ¢ case of a or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subse Farming, we make careful tn a ve and if the 





cha seein mscapper tas @ 8 nd tment of the 
es When you bow things ad d pevtheed od it n Successful Farming. either direct 
or through the dealer, you Ley no chance. Adie of in Su ul Farming is 
backed b: by the advertiser and b y Successful Farming. 


This guarantee constitutes an yay me ty 4 icy against dishonest or ugiele dealing on - 
aut rt of any advertiser in Successful F any subscriber to Su cncecied Panne 

only condition that we make is that th the > anlele dealing be definitely proven SS thet ¥ it 
be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
while they are fresh. Keep this guarantee with your other valuable papers. 


EO 


oe 


P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one 
year more than $75,000.00 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 
guarantee back of it. 


esse Oe 


Successful Farmir.g subscribers are guaranteed a square deal and courteous 
treatment in dealing with any advertiser in this magazine, 





Publisher 
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THE CORN BELT PEANUTS 


By L. R. ENDER 














Spanish variety (greatly reduced) grown on Ames experimental plat. 


HE experiments with Spanish pea- 
| nuts at Iowa, predict won- 
derful possibilities for the peanut 
as a feeding crop in the corn belt. Until 
ast year peanuts were untried on an ex- 
ensive scale; the e imentalists very 
nuch doubted the likelihood that peanuts 
would ever amount to much in corn 
velt because the farthest northern limit 
or growing the crop, for either market or 
sonsumption on the farm, or both, 
been fixed by custom a little north of the 
middle east and west. line of Missouri. 
The remarkable results of the Ames pea- 
nut tests, are: 
4—Crop of Spanish peanuts in which the 
yield of fat and protein surpassed that 
of a forty-five 
wroduced; and, 
B a addition, a ton and a half to two 
tons and a half of peanut hay per acre, 
equaling in feeding value clover. 
To assist in determining the feeding 
value of the peanuts, the animal hus- 
bandry section has planned to conduct 
further experiments trying out the pea- 
nuts for hog pasture. Also, every con- 
eivable comparison with alfalfa, red 
lover, Canadian peasand rape will bemade. 
The hay is very rich in protein, too rich 
for ensilage by itself but excellent when 
mixed with a silage crop not so high in 
protein. It can be cut like alfalfa and 
clover; it may be the whole plant with 


the nuts removed by threshing, and it may | near 


be put up entirely, that is, the whole 
plant with the nuts not threshed. When 
‘he forage is ensiled the high percentage 
of protein causes the silage to acidify and 
yecome sour and undesirable forage 1s the 
result, but when it is fed green or as hay 
the feeding and laxative value is as good as 
hat of alfalfa hay. 
How the Crop Was Planted. 

The crop was put in early in June and 
t was mat and ready for harvest the 
irst of October. In the South, where the 
‘rop is generally planted for feeding and 
sommercial uses, usually ninety days is 
the time from planting to maturity; but 
inder extraordinary conditions of drouth 
ten days to three weeks longer are re- 
juired to properly mature. The Ames 
rop was planted one peanut per foot in 
rows 30 inches apart. The cultivation was 
the same as for corn or tubers. 

Hogs were turned into the maturing 
field m order to put both the vines and 
the nuts at their disposal. The test was 
made to see if there was a material differ- 
ence in the feeding value, considered eco- 
nomically. But the hogs seemed to make 
as great gain when fed the peanuts by 
themselves as when allowed to root the 
nuts out of the ground and munch over 
the hay crop, ruining it. In feeding pea- 
nuts and corn to hogs it was discovered 
that each of several porkers gained one 
pound for less than three pounds of nuts 
ed; and that it required about three 
times as much corn by weight to produce 
a pound of gain as it did a pound of gain 
with peanuts. 


ushel corn crop was |‘ 








which was established years ago in Vir- 
Eve to Sod Se ee aristocrat i 
ven said “‘Smi Ham” was 
the of a secret curing formula. The 
fact of the case is, it is now there 


eeding materi 
slide | peanuts in the lead in point of fat 
and protein value: 


Fat Carbohydrates Protein 


Peanuts 
(meat only) . 42. 16.7 26.6 
Bran of Wheat. 4. 60.4 15.4 
Corn Meal. ...... 3.8 68.7 9.2 
Whole Peanut 
Us dbo aseead 21.5 40.1 18.4 
Peanut Vines. .... 3.6 42.0 10.0 
Timothy Hay . 2. 52.9 7.2 
Seoueve 2.1 48.3 12.8 
This table shows the peanut kernel has 


feeds. Peanut hay is very rich in i 
and fat and ib ieclanect 08 hdeal aul gue 
ducing food. The ut not only means 
an increased output to the dairyman but 
the dairyman is saving dollars by avoiding 
the use of grain feeds. Further than in- 
creasing output the dairyman is raising 
the quality of his butter product by using 
the peanut ration for his herd. Former 
butter tests have demonstrated that too 
much corn makes a hard, granularbutter, 
and fresh pasture makes a too soft butter. 
Mixing peanuts with the foods gives a 
very desirable consistency of the butter, 
which is noticed by the market and table 
consumer. 
Growing the Crop. 

In preparing a seed-bed for utes 
plough and handle the soil as wo 
if expecting a oer Ao crop. Soaking 
the nuts thirty to fifty hours previous to 
planting is advised in order to make cer- 
tain a maximum germination. The plow- 
ing should be deep and the disc and har- 
row generously used. The preparation 
cannot be too thorough for peanuts. 

The seed nuts can be bought in many 
cities of the southern peanut region. 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
would be glad to give reliable advice in 
the matter of buying seed for a start in 

ising peanuts. Of all varieties for corn 


he peanut is the large secret lying back | belt climate and soil the Spanish is rec- 


of the “Smithfield Ham,” 
specialized branch of the pork industry 


& peanut- | ommended. 


Most of the other varieties, 
though thev have in some cases a little 
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International Llervester 
Oil and Gas Engines 


Successful farmers are no 
longer asking “Shall I buy an 
engine?” ey have passed 
that point and now inquire. 
“Which engine shall I buy?” 


International Harvester en- 
ines are the most a 
amen of features like the fol- 
lowing: Detachable valve 
ides, offset cylinder head, 
uel pump, split hub fly wheels, 
extra large intake and exhaust 
valves, etc. 


Ask the men who have 
used I H C engines. That is 
the best test. Study the en- 
gines yourself at the nearest 
dealer's where International 
Harvester engines are sold. 
They are made in all styles, 
and range in size from 1 to 50- 
H. P. They operate on low 
and high grade fuels. 

Write for our interesting and in- 
structive ca and when we 
send them we will tell you where 
a > em may be seen. A postal 


International Harvester Company 
America 








Milne’s Stump 
and Tree Puller 


clears a two-acre circle with one 
quick 





stumps, 
. You can 
down, 


All Steel Combination Stump Puller 
Se et dal ack le on ‘ther stuime- 
anchored and 


4 yt 
MILNE MFG. CO.,960 Ninth St., Monmouth, I. 


™ 
fg Fo Bae 


$10.30, I make wheels 3-4 to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.26; Wag- 
direct. Ask for Catalog 4. 
504 F St., Cincinnati, 














on Umbrella free. Buy 
SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 





iarger nut and pod, take too much time in 
maturing. 

The peanut is a valuable crop to assist 
in keeping up the fertility of the land. 
It is a legume of the very best sort. The 
root systems grown at Ames showed a 
bacterial growth as great as the peanut 
raised in the South bears. Therefore the 
peanut is as good a nitrogen-adding plant 
as can be grown. Further, the peanut is a 
well-doer on poor, worn-out soil. Almost 
the poorest soil will raise a good crop, while 
the richer and artificially fertilized soils 
will produce a luxuriant hay and great 
quantities of well developed nuts. 

The peanut is a widely adaptable plant. 
Other experiments with it have shown it 
can grow and thrive in a range of precipi- 
tation from little more than a foot to four 
feet a year. 

The corn belt farmer need have no fear 
of wasting his peanut crop. Calves, colts 
and chickens relish the hay and nuts and 

w into money on them. Though little 

as been done anywhere with the peanut 

for beef cattle, there is no apparent reason 

why the peanut will not become a profit- 
able beef feed. 


COWPEAS FOR FORAGE 

Each year finds cowpéas more extensive- 
ly grown in the corn belt, owing to the 
fact that farmers are gradually book 
their value as a forage crop and soll 
builder. 

They do best on good land, but have the 
advantage of doing better on sandy soils 
and some ot the poorer clays than most 
other crops. This latter fact makes them 
especially valuable in building up run- 
down or poor soil. 

Cowpeas are a warm weather crop and 
the foliage is killed by a light frost. For 
that reason they must not be sown until 
late enough that there is no danger of 
frost. Soon after corn planting time in 
your locality is about as early as it is safe 
to sow them. 

In order to obtain the best results from 
cowpeas as hog pasture it is necessary to 
keep the hogs off until the s are be- 
ginning to ripen; otherwise the vines will 

so badly trampled that the grain yield 
will be greatly reduced. It requires in the 
neighborhood of ninety days from the time 
the seed is planted for the plants to reach 
the proper stage for pasture. 

The seed may be planted in rows about 
twenty inches apart and cultivated, or may 
be broadcasted or drilled solid with a 
grain drill. When planted in rows, it re- 
quires twenty to thirty pounds of seed for 
an acre; drilled solid, about a bushel of seed 
to the acre is necessary, and somewhat 
more if sown broadcast. It is important 
that great care be exercised in adjusting a 
grain drill for sowing cowpeas in order to 
avoid breaking many of the seeds. The 
oats cups with which most modern drillsare 

uipped can be used to good advantage. 
The seed can usually be purchased at 
from $2.50 to $3.50 a bushel. 

The practice of sowing cowpeas in corn 
at the last cultivation and then pasturing 
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The question is:& 
not “How little can I pay for 
roofing?”; 

but “How little will it cost 
You may pay little and get 
roofing that soon cracks, crum- 
bles, and leaks; but it costs dess in 
the end to use roofing of natural 
asphalt, which stays waterproof. 


Genasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 




















has the natural oils of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt sealed in it. They give 
Genasco life and vigor to resist sun, 
rain, wind, heat, cold, alkalis, and acids. 

It stays weather-proof and saves 
repair-expense. 






Get Genasco and you get the satisfactory answer to your roofing question. The Good 
Roof Guide Book and samples are free on request. Ask your dealer for Genasco—smooth ot 
mineral surface; several weights. Look for the trademark. THE KANT-LEAK KLEET 
waterproofs seams without cement an ts nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


Largest p -. iucers in the world 
of asphalt saad ready roofing, 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicage 
San Francisco 





































the climate—mild winters, sum- 
mers, ample rainfall. The ell necieablo 



















Pan- 

hes and 

P om the States of Vi ja, North 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. Ia w! 
Field” sent on request. g> 

























both crops with hogs has given excellent | ©, 


results. The two crops together furnish 
a ration which is much more nearly 
balan<ed than either crop fed alone. 

They can also be sown after a crop of 
early small grain and will furnish consider- 
able late summer forage or green material 
to plow under in case the stubble is to be 
fall plowed. 

Cowpeas belong to the family of plants 
which y ad bacteria on their roots and 
must be inoculated to give satisfactory 
results. This can be done by treating the 
seed with the proper kind of commercial 
culture, or by spreading a few hundred 
pounds of soil taken from a field which has 
grown cowpeas, upon the land to be sown. 

The Whippoorwill, New Era, Early 
Blackeye and Michigan Favorite are vari- 
eties widely grown. The New Era usually 
produces more seed than the other three. 


Dy - a. 






















“PRIDE OF MINNESOTA” 


An unexcelled strain, combining the perfections and elimina ‘4 
of “Minnesota No. 18.” Large grain and ear, small cob; shelled 


Write to-da o our Py 


new 1914 >! 


are supplied every year direct to more 
American planters than are the seeds of 
any other growers. Do your seeds come 
direct from Philadelphia? If 




























Burpee’s Seeds 






not, we 
should like to make your acquaintance. Simply send us your address (a card will do) and |j 
Annual for 191 long been 


you will receive Burpee’s 4,—a bri book of 182 , which has 
recognized as ‘‘ The Leading American Seed Cataloe.” Kindly wette te to-day! Ad 


















We Will Take 
Your First Crop 


In Full Payment for the Lan 


Regardless of the size or value of the 
crop, and without any cash 
fo us on your part whatsoever. 


We have confidence in our land. We will give a 
termellons 


eettier 10 acres and take his first crop of wa 
in full payment. We gaurantee that the crop can be 


raised within 4}; months and the total ex of 


clearing, fencing, plowing, plantin tivation, 
picking and hauling will not exceed $30 per acre. 

We take only the frst crop. The settler can then 
lant his gra 


ng he can ra beans, tomatoes, cabb: 


and other 
truck, besides hay, oats and other maple crébe. 
This is the great proven district for grapefruit and 


oranges; the largest citrus grove in Floriaa—900 acres; 


the best packing houses; almost one million boxes of 
single acre 
ve has yielded 


fruit shipped last season. Ip one ve here a 
yielded 1100 boxes, while another 
over $1000 per acre continuously for 10 years. 


Our lands lie on either side of two railroads and 


three hard roada, with 12 stations, including six towns; 
they are high rolling, well drain with clay subsoil, 
beautiful clear water lakes and elegant homes. Prices, 
in small tracks, $35 per acre and up, on six years’ time, 


This is a settled country were crops and climate have 


been demonstrated and where the people are 


prosperous 
Hard roads and established market—62 cash buyers. 


here one day last season. Come and see for yourself, 
or send for map and full particulars. 


Lake County Land Owners’ Association 
Fruitland Park, Florida, Box 43 
Owners. not agents—R. R. fare refunded to bduyers- 


uit grove and while the trees are grow- 





oso — 
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=ranama vana 
=== The Panama Canal is almost finished. Soon 
sasthe great oceans of che east and west will 
== meet, two continents will be cut apart. It is 
===the most stupendous engineering feat ever 
—_-_- . y . . 
==eacoomplished by man. Nothing in the 
==sancient or modern world compares with tt. 


=A TOUR OF THE CANAL 


=== Wonderful and complete, may now be 


==ethru the famous Underwood and Underwood 
=Travel System, world’s greatest photogra- 
a==phers, See every part from ocean to ocean. 
=== Tour sent to your own home—it will be 
= rs. Buy direct from us. Write today 
s==sifor free list of “World Wide Photograph- 
===Stereoscope Travels’ and book on Panama 
— . “rT 


=t.W. VOSS, Distributor, Des Moines, lowa 


Bushels of Corn 
On Every Acre 


is what you want. The secret is 
good, strong seed. The sure, safe 
and right way to know youare plant- 
ing good, strong seed corn that will 
produce a bigger yield is to test with 


The Ideal Corn Tester 
The perfect tester. Shows the exact 
strength and vitality 
to handle. No dirt. Absolutely accu- 

Endorsed by Corn Judges and 
corn growers. 
werrs FoR, PREE CORN Book 
o informa’ ‘overs 
, oF corn growing. aia 
National Manufacturing Ge. 
1720 Locust St. 























shattered off in the mangers this winter, 
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CLEAN AND GRADE YOUR SEED 


If there were two bins of grain, one of 
which contained nothing but clean, veces 


lump kernels, and the other contain 
ight, shri kernels, weed seeds, chaff, 
trash, etc., there is not a farmer who 





would not choose the former as the more 
EK mane at 3 ible 
a@ matter act, it is possible to | 
| make a choice between these two kinds of 
= on almost every farm. The two 
inds are mixed together in various pro- 
portions, but a good fanning mill and 
grader will make the separation. 

A careful test at an experiment station 
showed that large kernels of oats produced | 
eight bushels more grain to the acre than | 
medium sized kernels, and fifteen bushels 
more than small kernels. Assuming that 
your grain contains only ten per cent of 
medium weight kernels and ten per cent 
of light weight kernels, it would be possi- 
ble to increase the yield from two to three 
bushels per acre by sowing only the heavy 
seed. You can figure for yourself the 
number of acres it would require to pay 
for a good fanning mill and your labor in 
preparing the seed. 

ese results show but one of the bene- 
fits of cleaning and grading grain. The 
weeks of hard labor required to eradicate 
weeds, the seeds of which are often sown 
with small grain, may amount to much 
more than a few bushels of increase due 
to getting rid of weak seeds. A good 
fanning mill frequently gets rid of more 
weeds in a few minutes than a cultivator 
= hand pulling can destroy in as many 

ays. 








Another important reason for carefully 
cleaning and grading grain is the removal 
of pieces of straw and trash which clog 
the drill or seeder, and cause uneven seed- 
ing. It is so common to see streaks in a 

ain field, due to the fact that one or two 

oles have failed to feed for two or three 
rounds, that most of us have come to look 
upon them as natural and necessary. We 
haven’t considered that they reduce the 
yield and are consequently a direct loss. 

The fellow who scoops his seed grain 
from the bin into his seeder is the fellow 
who is complaining that his oats are “run- 
ning out.” He knows well enough that 
his livestock would run out very quickly 
if he made no effort to select the better 
animals for breeding purposes, yet he does 
not seem to realize that the same law 
holds true as regards his crops. n 
weak seeds are sown, they produce weak 
plants, and the stronger plants soon pass 
them im the race. They are shaded and 
robbed of sunlight, moisture and air, and 





2 ae the weak tends te paone 
weaker. we expect to grow high yield- | 
ing and heavy weight ovale th is essential | 
that we sow only — heavy kernels. 
They are usually produced on thrifty, 
productive plants and tend to reproduce | 
those valuable characteristics 


RIGHTS TO DAMAGES 

A correspondent writes: “Cana 
erty owner collect damages done ee 
neighbor’s chickens or turkeys, if they are 
permitted to run at large?” 

Yes, if the owner of the poultry is noti- 
fied of their tendency to injure a neighbor 
and fails to take care of them.—A, L. H. 8. 


All timothy and clover seed that are 


will be needed next spring to scatter over 
those thin spots on the meadow-lands; so 
have all mangers well-stripped tosave these 
seeds. If you save more than you will 
need for seeding purposes, they never are 

r property to have around, as they 








ve come to be high-priced every spring. 
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Make Your Lame Horse 
Sound, Like This 


You Can Do It While He Works. 


We want to show you that there isn't 
any afféction that causes lameness in horses 
that can’t Se ee of how as 

. e wan se our 
structive book, “Horse Sonze” No & 











It describes all. And with the book we 
want to send you an expert's diagnosis o 
ror horse’s lameness. All this is absolutely 

. Simply mark the spot where swelling 
or lameness occurs on picture of horse, clip 
out and send to us te how it 
ee oe. how long has been lame 
a age. 

e absolutely guarantee 
Spavin Remedy to cure Spa 
Bog Spavin, Ourb, Splint, bone, 
Th Sprung nee, Shoe Boil 
Wind eak, Sprained and Ruptured 
Tendons, Gweeny, Ghoulder or Hip . 
ness every form of lameness affect 
the horse. We have deposited One Tho 
“ollars in the bank to back our guaran- 
. \ Oures while he works, No scars, no 
no of hair 


loss . 

Your di st will furnish you _ with 
Mack's ene Spavin Remedp. If he 
hasn't it in stock, write us. 


Price $5.00 per Bottle and worth it. Address 
McKallor Drug Co.. Binghamton N. Y. 


We will you a 
new FREE 


If you find a Red Rawhide 
Center Whip that hasn't a 
rawhide center all the way 
through. 


Red Rawhide Gives 
Long 


‘s §1,000 
Bone or 
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WANTED Das Patines renner Bon fe 


no money or experience needed, good pay. 


D. Ward & Company, 224 Institute Pl., Chicago 
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SMUT IN OATS 


An Ohio subscriber writes:—‘‘Can you 
tel] me how to treat oats with formalin to 

et rid of smut? Also, is there any dif- 
omnes between formalin and formalde- 
hyde?” 

The treatment of seed oats with for- 
malin is a very simple process. Put one 
pint of formalin into a barrel <ontaining | 
about forty gallons of water. If a less| 
amount is required, use proportionate 
quantities of forme lin and water. Some 
have made the mistake of using one part 
of formalin to forty parts water, which is 
eight times as strong as the solution should 
be. Remember we are talking about a 
pint of formalin and gallons of water. 

Spread forty bushels of oats on the barn 
floor, or on a canvas, being careful that 
the pile is not more than five or six inches 
deep. With a sprinkling can, or broom, 

rinkle the water over the oats. They 

should then be shoveled over for ten or 
fifteen minutes to insure thorough treat- 
ment. Then shovel the grain into a long 

ile and cover with gunny sacks or 
Biankets to prevent the formalin gas from 
escaping. 

It is a good plan to apply the treat- 
ment on the afternoon or evening before 
the oats are to be sown. Then, on the 
following morning, they should again be 
spread out and stirred with a shovel or 
rake until they are dry enough to sow. 

Some precautions which should be ob- 
served are: 

First, do not leave the oats covered 
longer than sixteen or eighteen hours, as 
there is danger of injuring the vitality of 
the seed if the formalin gas is confined too 
long. 

Second, formalin evaporates and_ will 
lose its strength if the bottle containing 
it is allowed to remain open. For the 
same reason, the formalin should not be 
added to the water until the oats are 
spread and everything is ready for the 
treatment. 


Third, oats sown shortly after being | ‘ 


treated will not feed freely in the seeder, 
owing to the dampness, and there is 
danger of too light seeding unless special 
attention is given to the feed. 

‘ourth, if the oats are not sown the 
next day after they are treated, they 
should be spread out and stirred until 
they are thoroughly dry in order to pre- 
vent heating or sprouting. 

Formalin, formaldeh e, formalose,ete., 
are various names under which different 
manufacturers sell a solution of formal- 
dehyde gas and water. The name is not 
important, but it is important that the 





farmer gets a guaranteed solution of full 
strength. It is best to obtain the ma- 
terial in sealed bottles when possible. | 


When purchased from a stock solution | RES 
you cannot be sure that it has not mf im 


a considerable portion of its strength 
The price varies from forty to sixty cents | 
a pint, which makes the treatment cost | 
— one cent a bushel in addition to the 
abor. 


A HANDY CART 


Needing a cart on my farm for drawing | } 


the milk and other things, I took the 
wheels of an old discarded plow, and used 
for the braces an old buggy tire and the | ** 
result is a much stronger and better sort 
than I could buy.—H. L- B. 


Mudding seeds of any kind into the 
ground, either in fie: or garden, never 
pays. "The earth is quite sure to bake if 
this is done, and that puts the biggest Kind 





of a handicap on the growth of the plants. 








Your Great Chance to get 
a California Farm 


is NOW 


In the great San Joaquin Valley, California, are chances 
to-day for money-making in fruit-growing, in dairying, | 
in poultry-raising, that appeal to the man who wants to 
make his effort count for most. 


Your markets are unlimited. There are the hungry 
big cities of the Pacific Coast, two of which are to have 
great expositions next year. Thousands of mines and 
lumber camps never get enough farm products. The rest 
of the world is glad to pay good prices for California fruit. 


You will find a well developed country. You will find good roads 
and rural delivery. A neighborly, get-together and work-for-the- 
benefit-of-all spirit makes a success of co-operative effort in getting 
the profit for the grower. 


Ambitious, progressive farmers are wanted to settle this won- 
derful valley. I know where the opportunities are, and I will gladly 
point them out. I can save you time and travel, because you need 
not duplicate the investigations my staff has made. 


Oar books, ‘‘ San Joaquin Valley,” * Daicging™ aad “ Pealiry,”’ will 
five you e great deal of informatiean. Thea if yeu will write me what 
more you weauld like te know, I will tell yeu. The books are free, Se is 
ell the assistance and information which I can give yes. 


Santa Fe agricultural demonstrators will assist new settlers in selecting the 
right crops to get best results, One of these men will help you if you wish. 


Just say “ Send California books.” 


C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
2220 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


= NEW SONGS 4 fic 
£1900 ano MUSIC 


aiting for the Robert E. 
[T'want'ts le tn Dante 
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ba B00 Mr. Dream Man [if | Hod a Home Sweet Home 

ate 

Always Pick On Me 

ii That I Ask of You is Love 

When the Moon Plays Peek-a-Boo 
Sweetest Girl in Dixie 

Put On Your Old Grey 












There's a Mother Old and Gray 
Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Till Sands of Desert Grow Cold 
Somebody Else is Getting It 

‘Let Me Call You Sweetheart 

wee ney” Alone Tonight 
Sail on Silvery Moon 
Green Grass Grew All Around 


Send ‘10 cents for our New Song Album with the latest songs and music and get FREE our $1.00 
fist ef Sherds w which an you how to play piano quickiy, also 0 tllustrations how $2 Ganee all 
Poste Sper Res nor, ede gates Ren OO 70 "Station C. CHICAGO 
M { N i | ES OTA | FA RM I was born in Minnesota, and know the 
land. Have made a study of soils, and can 

tell yon pa —=s =e nd, if ALY tt will tell me what you wish to raise. 
every coun 4, in 4 Deineeaete, the state that has no crop failures, but heavy 


yielde of corn, hala citalan ax pote tatoes, and dairy country. 
Where y values and fits * will inwease © wary ie. 
My specialty is Minnesota Write for maps literature or any information you desire. 




























WwW. H. STELLMACHER, 409 Clapp Bik., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Alfalfa Club, we were convinced that 

alfalfa could be successfully and pro- 
fitably grown on practically every farm 
n the corn belt. 

An investigation showed that it is being 
zrown in almost every county in several 
middle west states. Our conclusion is sub- 
stantiated by a report just published by 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Association. Their secretary, Mr. Graber, 
says “there is not a county in Wisconsin 
in which alfalfa is not being grown.” He 
also says that ‘failures whenever reported 
to the secretary usually have been found 
to be due to one or more of the following 
causes: poor drainage, sour soil, lack of 
fertility, improper preparation of land, 
failure to inoculate, too late seeding, sow- 
ing much less or more than twenty pounds 
of good seed per acre, or sowing with a 
heavy nurse crop.”’ 

If climatic and soil conditions are such 
that alfalfa can be successfully grown in 
every county in Wisconsin when proper 
methods of seeding are followed, it is cer- 
tainly conclusive evidence that it can be 
grown with equal or greater success in all 
the other corn belt states, nearly all of 
which are further south. 

Alfalfa is the greatest forage crop, hay 
erop, drouth resisting crop, and soil en- 
richer that can be grown, and we want to 
help you put it on your farm. In the little 
booklet, which we have prepared for the 
benefit of members of Our Million Acre 
Alfalfa Club, we have tried to give the 
most important things about growing 
alfalfa in the corn belt and in the fewest 
words possible. If you are not yet a mem- 
ber, send in your name and the number of 
acres of alfalfa which you expect to sow 
the coming season. If you are already 
growing alfalfa,put down the number of 
acres and also give us your experience. 


By silts starting Our Million Acre 


AN ALFALFA PROBLEM 

4 Missouri correspondent writes: “I 
have made two attmepts to grow alfalfa 
and with practically the same results. 
Each time the seed started nicely and the 
stand looked good at first, but after the 
plants were a few inches high they seemed 
to quit growing and finally died out. 
Several of my neighbors have tried to 
grow alfalfa and their results have been 
similar to my own.” 

From the facts given it would appear 
that the trouble was due either to poor 
drainage or sour soil and lack of inocu- 
lation. It is more than likely that the 
latter condition is the one which needs to 
be corrected, since several growers have 
experienced the same trouble and it is not 
probable that all of them sowed the seed 

pon poorly drained land. 

{n article on page sixteen of this issue 
gives informationrelative toapplying lime 
to soil and our February issue gave 
methods for determining whether or not 
a soil needs lime. If the soil is sour, it 
must be corrected before it can be inocu- 
lated. The bacteria will not grow in sour 
soil 


The crop cannot be grown successfully 








OUR MILLION ACRE 
ALFALFA CLUB 





NATIONAL ROTARY 
FOR PLO 


| are quoting to the first 10 
| ebip on our famous Ro 
| for Plows, to quickly in 
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season. 
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HARROWS 
WSs 

It may surprise you to know the low price that we 
farmers in each town- 
Harrow Attachments 
2 : 1 : a We ne 
e purchase price and pay freig not 
i 55.000 in use and sales doubling each 
new way of harrowing as you plow 


without the presence of the bacteria which proved to the farmers last season that it saves time, 


live upon its roots. Inoculation means 


or and money in preparing the seedbed. Write 


planting some of these bacteria, either in | 4s for special introductory prices and circulars H. 


the soil in which the seed is to be sown or 
applying them to the seed before sowing. 
It may give you some idea as to the size 
of bacteria when I tell you that more than 
une hundred of them could be contained 
in a drop of water which will hang on the 
point of a needle. They can only be seen 
when placed under a very powerful mag- 
nifying glass, or microscope. The nodules 
or knots which you see on the roots of 
a'falfa and other Lequmnes are not bacteria, 
but are the homes in which bacteria live, 
or the factories inwhichthey work. There 
are thousands of bacteria in asingle nodule. 
Land which is to be sown to alfalfa can 
be inoculated by obtaining soil from an| 
alfalfa field which is known to contain the’! 
bacteria, or from a sweet clover patch, and 
spreading this soil at the rate of about four 
hundred pounds to the acre. Sunshine 
kills all kinds of bacteria and for that rea- 
son the soil for inoculation should be 
gathered and spread in the evening or on | 
a cloudy day and harrowedinimmediately. 
There is also a method of inoculation 
by what is known as “pure cultures,” or 
“commercial cultures.” By this method 
it is possible to obtain the necessary 
amount of alfalfa bacteria and sow them 
along with the seed. The bacteria are 
bred in a laboratory, after which they are 
packed with sufficient food to keep them 
alive, and are then shipped to the grower. 
There is nothing mysterious about the 
process any more than there is about mak- 
ing yeast cakes. In fact, the ee Soy: 
have many things in common. th try 
to breed strong, active, healthy bacteria 
and both sead food stuff along to keep the 
bacteria alive until they are used. 


CULTIVATING ALFALFA 





he surf il i alfalfa field usual-| [in we A RET ED El ED a 
ly entry oe sod chummeaiel by the s TR A WEB E RR y 


tramping of horses feet and by the haying Pla 
n 


machinery used in harvesting the crop. 
eeny is this the case if the alfalfa 


NATIONAL HARROW CO., 





LEROY, ILL. 





Offer, 
Galloway 
Wm. Galloway Co., 


Thomas Pure Bred 
Plants Are Best 


They are grown under the best known 


field is pastured during the fall and early| method of producing plants of the 


winter months. 
rhe injurious effects of a hard, crusted 


highest quality. Send for free catalog. 


Ww. W. THOMAS, 


surface upon cultivated crops is generally| The Strawberry Plant Man 


appreciated but many fail to realize that | 2@O3 Dtain Se. 


it is equally injurious to such crops as 
alfalfa, clover, and the grasses. 

Moisture escapes much more rapidl 
from a compact soil than from one whic 
has a loose soil mulch on the surface. The 
bacteria, which are so essential to success- 
ful alfalfa growing, will only thrive when 
there is an ample supply of fresh air; by 
breaking the crust oad allowing the air to 
pass into and out of the soil freely, the 
activities of the bacteria are greatly in- 
creased. ‘The breeding and hibernating 
places of insects which damage alfalfa 
are destroyed by cultivation and the num- 
ber of insects greatly reduced. 


cultivating alfalfa in the humid section is 
its effect in destroying weeds and g 

which tend to crowd out-the alfalfa if per- 
mitted to grow. A thorough stirring of 


One of the greatest benefits derived from | =—==——= Ala if you want to get lots of 
LOTS 9 watt =.) 
14 





t 


ANNA, Iivt. 


Dwiggins 
Last Longer 


Cost Less 
Greatest values 
ever offered in 
fences and gates 
lawn and cemetery. farm, field and poultry yard. 
Write today for Free Catalog and price list 
Wire Fence Co., 223 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind. 














from different firms— 
address--and we will our 
. We will also send et ence - 

t wonderful 


Betareg Sa ange ‘nec rnent ofc ron and worl 
Gent sratpetir a sera testa 
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the surface which will not injure the large 
alfalfa plants will entirely uproot and kill 
the bluegrass and other grasses which are 
making a start. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground 
in the spring and the soil is dry enough to 
pulverize nicely is the time to begin culti- 
vation. A spring-toothed harrow is one of 
the best implements for this purpose, and 
there are spike-toothed renovators and 
special alfalfa cultivators which do good 
work, 

Do a thorough job on the old alfalfa 
fields each spring and do it before the 
shoots are started, if possible. It is doubt- 
ful if it is advisable to cultivate between 
cuttings in irrigated sections, but in 
regions of ample rainfall the effect by 
way of destroying weeds and grass often 
in such practice desirable. 


PREPARING LAND FOR SPRING 
SOWING 


Many of our readers have asked whether 
or not they should plow the land which 
they expect to sow to alfalfa this spring. 

As is true with regard to almost every 

uestion concerning the handling of soils, 
this must be decided largely by the char- 
acter of the soil. 

In the first place, it is difficult to pre- 
pare a sufficiently compact seed-bed for 
alfalfa upon spring plowed land, Land 
to be sown in the spring had best be plowed 
in the fall unless it is possible to prepare a 
good seed-bed without plowing. 

In the case of land which was in corn, 
small grain or potatoes last year, a better 
seed-bed for alfalfa can usually be pre- 
pared by thorough discing and harrowin 
than by spring plowing, provided the soi 
is fairly loamy and reasonably free from 
growth of any kind. Heavy soils and land 
on which there is so much growth that a 
fine seed-bed cannot be obtained by disc- 
ing should be plowed rather shallow—not 
more than four or five inches deep. When 
land is plowed deep in the spring it is 
almost impossible to make it sufficiently 
compact before the seed is sown. This 
may not seriously affect the growth of 
young alfalfa provided there is ample 
rainfall for several weeks after sowing. If 
there is lack of rainfall the plants will 
suffer, even though the deeper layers of 
soil are well supplied with moisture. Loose 
soil cuts off the rise of moisturefrom below. 

A good seed-bed for alfalfa is not very 
different from a good seed-bed for small 
grain. It should be fine, but firm, with an 
inch or two of loose soil on top. 


METHOD OF SEEDING 

Alfalfa seed may be sown broadcast 
with a hand seeder or wheelbarrow seeder, 
or by hand, or it may be put in with a 
drill. A more even stand is obtained by 
sowing one-half the seed one way across 
the field and the other half at right angles 
to the first. If a drill is used, seed can be 
distributed more evenly and covered to a 
more uniform depth. ‘ss seed is neces- 
sary when drilled than when broadcasted. 

The depth to which seed should be 
covered depends to a considerable extent 
upon the character of the seed-bed and 
the type of soil. In loose soil it may be 
sown deeper than in heavy soil. 

The ideal condition is found when the 
soil is firm and the moisture rises within 
an inch of the surface. The seed should 
then be sown at the top of the moist, 
solid soil as nearly as possible. 

Alfalfa acts much the same as clover 
so far as depth of seeding is concerned 
and the same general rules apply. Best 
authorities advise sowing to a depth of 
one-half inch to one _ a half inches. 


If the seed is covered three inches deep, 
the young alfalfa plant has a poor chance 
of ever reaching the surface unless the soil 
is very loose. 
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I HAVE QUIT WORRYIN 


About What To Give My Hogs 
To Keep Them Healthy And Growing” 


sees L use MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE regularly twice a day 


in the feed for my hogs. I have quit worrying about what to give 
my hogs to keep them healthy and growing. After two aris use of MERRY War 
POWDERED LYE for hogs I am Corea convinced hogs cannot be sick when 
fed regularly on MERRY AR POWDERED LYE, according to directions....... 
t hoats i es 
MERRY WAR POWDERED LYE. [ean see a bis difference in my hos after fonline MERRY Win 


POWDERED LYE three to five days. Their a ites get k d thei i 
th. look which every one familiar with: - = Ao my a gure sgn of oir pair taker on 2 


smooth, 
most convenient, d surest i fh a: i . H. 
ost ¢ FM “— and su Fy ng of hog — —~ % (Signed) H. H a R. R. No. 4, 


Merry War POWDERED Lye Costs Only 5c 
per Hog, per Month, to Feed Regularly, Twice Each Day 


Ai0c can of Merry War POWDERED Lye contains 


120 teode—enough to keep a hog in prime condition for 2 months. For sale at 
most rassists, erocers end dealers. It is convenient to b 5 80, 
which price we will ship to you direct, prepaid, if ay hat 1 Ws, fe : 
us your dealers’ names. 


Don’t Take Chances Putting Anything Claimed 
To Be “Just As Good” In Your Hogs’ Stomachs 

Don’t make doubtful and perhaps dangerous experiments with 
“any old lye’. Merry War POWDERED Lye has been proven—its use is not 
an experiment--when used according to simple directions it will 
not hurt your hogs and is safe to use. 


ee ) Let us send you free our veluable booklet 
ama ‘ ng to Get the Biggest Profits from 


oe ee ‘There Are No Substitutes” \/ 
“if E. Myers Lye Co., St. Louis, Mo., Dept 104 


‘The INDEPENDENT LINE of 
DEPENDABLE IMPLEMENTS 


Plows, Disc and Lever 
Harrows, Cultivators, 
Binders, Mowers, 
Gasoline Engines and 
Manure Spreaders 


Many Special Features on Our Independent Implements 


Address Dept. ‘‘C’’ for Catalog on Any Special or Full Line 


Branch Houses: Des Moines, Ia.; Wichita, Kans.; Sherman, Tex.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Madisom 
Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Billings, Mont.; Oklahoma, Okla.; Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask Your Dealer for the INDEPENDENT LINE 
HE INDEPENDENT HARVESTER CO 














































PLANO, ILLINOIS. 














Twenty-six pieces in all. One bass fly; one trout fly; two gut hooks; one chain fish stringer; one 
fluted trolling hook; three sinkers, assorted sizes; one hook, float and sink line complete; one 84-foot 
extra — line; one strong, poey — highly polished brass reel, two hank lines, twelve 
Kirby hooks (two more than shown in illustration. 

Write me today. A postal card or letter will bring you full information about this dandy outfit, 
and about my new plan by which you can easily earn it. I'll be glad to hear from you, and you'll 
hear from me by return mail. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowe 
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FOR BIG CROPS 


acquainted with the most up-to- 
- cheapest and best method of 
seed treatment we possess. 


Fee 


itively destroys and prevents flax 
ager foes smuts and growths, 
also scab and black-leg on potatoes. 
Destroys disease germs in stables, 
kennels, chicken houses—kills fies, 




















hyde bears the Perth Amboy La- 
bel—35 cents in pound bottles at 
your dealer, with complete direc- 
tions, We will send 
page illustrated book, FREE. 

Perth Amboy Chemical Works 

100 William St. New York 


UP ELEVATOR 















Always ready for 

use. Plac in- 

sidethe crib in 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
| ble and strong. 
==| Elevates oats, 
=3 wheat, or ear- 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn 


Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT to the 
Farmer. Free Catalog 8 crib 


plans which save youmoney, Write free, today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox 60 wonron, i j 
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Don't Buy the Ordinary Ki ‘= us the 
Compare Mighty M “hb with ordi 
puller "Test it, Pind out about the inary 
equipment we give you. Send for catalog and guarantees. 
Zimmerman Steel Co., Dept. 9,U. Lene Tree, 













ALFALFA 


HARDY 


Guaranteed Genuine Grimm Seed. 













Write for Booklet and Prices. 
A.B. Lyman, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer, 
Alfalfadale Farm, Excelsior, Minn. 
Now te the 
Time to Buy 
Prices lowest in 
years. Buy be- 
fore advance and save money. Get our special low prices 
and free samples of our lowa Grown New Crop Recleaned 
Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 


Tested Clover and Timothy Seed 


Sweet Clover. All kinds = seed. 76-paye catalog free, 
quoting all field seeds. Save money by writing at once, 
A. &. BERRY SEED CO.. Box 119 CLAR A, 1OWA 





JEWELR Vehicles, Paint, Sewing Machines, Ladies 
» Hata, Chinaware, ete Write for catalog 
Rural Supply Co., Dept. S. F., St. Louis, Mo. 








—s 
New Crop Alfalfa Seed &") Oyo) Fives cont. ih. 


CHRISTIAN CHRISTIANSON 


F 
FERRON, UTAH 


| can be turned upon it in six or eight weeks 
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RAPE AS FORAGE 








After an extensive test of forage crops | 
for hogs the Missouri experiment station 
concludes that “the annual forage crop 
which has given the best results is rape in 
which have been sown a few oats.” 

Rape is a crop which lends itself to 
many different times and methods of sow- 
ing. It does best on rich or heavily ma- 
nured land and can be grown well on lots 
used for feeding stock during the winter. 

It is important that the seed-bed for 
rape be finely pulverized in order that the 
small seeds may be evenly covered. It 
may be sown as early in the spring as the 
ground can be worked, or at about the 
same time that oats are sown. Good re- 
sults have been obtained by sowing five 
or six pounds to the acre ahead of the drill 
ane ep Sting 5.9 Sees & ie 
pecks of oats. Six to ten pounds of clover 


seed sown at this time greatly improves 


the forage. 

Rape is frequently sown broadcast with- 
out oats or other crop, the amount of seed 
required being five or six pounds. It is 
sometimes sown in rows about twenty 
inches apart and cultivated. The latter 
method requires more labor but has an 
advan over broadcasting in that weeds 
ean be ter controlled and that the 
animals will follow the rows when feeding 
and not destroy so many plants by tramp- 
ing on them. When sown in rows, 
pounds of seed to the acre is sufficient. 

Some farmers follow the practice of sow- 
ing rape in their corn late in the season 
and covering it with a harrow toothed cul- 
tivator or a mower wheel dragged between 
the rows. 

Dwarf Essex is the variety most widely 
grown and the seed usually costs from six 
to ten cents a pound. 

Rape is a rapid-growing crop and stock 


after it issown. Small pigs may be turned 
upon it when the plants are eight inches 
high, but large hogs should be kept off 
until it has reached a height of twelve to 
fifteen inches. If not pastured too closely 
and the season is favorable it will come 
on again after being pastured down. Stock 
will not injure the stems seriously until 
practically all the leaves are gone, and, if 
removed Seles the leaves are quite con- 
sumed, the stems will produce anew growth 
within a very short time. Two patches, 
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) Let Me Send You This 
- Book and Quote You 
Wholesale Prices 


Listen—I’ve just had printed the best book ee | 


ered to users of Farm Tools and Supplies, Prin 
paper. Large 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 










N. v., discovered @ process of a new 
pes 3 : ees Se en of ae 
owdrpain comes rm a 
powder is mised fo eold water tc 
a weather , fire proof and as dur- 


FF 





ir 
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sown at different times, can be utilized to | ot coal 


good advantage; while one is being pas- 
tured the other is making new onl 

An acre of rape will furnish sufficient 
forage for fifteen or twenty 100-pound 
hogs during a large portion of the summer, 
if they are alternated between two pas- 
tures. At the Missouri station an acre of 
rape and oats pastured ten head for 107 
days, as an average of three trials. 

Rape is relished by sheep and cattle but 
they bloat on it when wet, as on clover. 
Dairy cows pastured on rape produce 
tainted milk. 


CUTTING STALKS ON WHEAT 
FIELD 


We have found that the best way to get 
corn stalks down on a field that has been 
sown to wheat is to cut them down with a 
mowingmachine. It beats the stalk cutter. 
It takes two rows at a time and does not 
dig up the wheat as the stalk cutter does. 
Every stalk that is standing will be cut 
down and there will be no stubbles left 
to bother while binding or heading as 


there usually are where the stalk cutter | ' 


has been used. It clears all of them and 
is not hard on the machine either.— 
G. H. G. 








money-saving. power vii 
use. Costs only onal to find “4 
borhood to write, you get 
Price Writet Os 


Detroit Engine Works, 33) Bellevue Ave., Detroit. Mich. 


° a i 
g Pay for Easy Work 
We want agents willing to 
make $5 to$lia taking orders 
for America’s finest low priced 
tailoring. Hand-made-to-order Suits 


.98 to $28. Pants $2.48 to $8.50. 
trictly guaranteed and shipped 


Write for Free Outfit of 
styles, wholesale and 
secret that makes C.T. A. agents 


so successful. 
The Tallors' 
Pega epee apa 


100 EVERBEARING PEDIOREED STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS, $1.00 by Parcel Post, prepaid. Guar- 
anteed to be perpet or money 

Desk 3, Banner Nursery Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Bargain 
Sty lish Blue Serge 
Spring Suit 






tailc niloring a 
eatures. you are not 
perfectly satiohed send it back 
and we will pocenes y = your 
money guarantee a perfect 
fit. See our ” Ther startling pew 
ers for men and women,too. This 







We one gives ly me rely an idea of the 
etaggeri offers own in our 
Pay " beautiful: Sow Sty Ne Rook for Cons Spring 
and Summer, now 
Postage Tite at once for a a. - now 
jal offers for every member of 
family like this popular suit. 
Order Today 
The material in this suit is one of the 
arongpet bene most durable on the mar- 
Your fet. a medium weight, very 
elosely Alt ein a pretty shade 
Money & blue. Single-breasted style; 
three outside and one inside breas 
Back ket. Coatis lined with good quali 
cloth. Collarless vest has 
if game Italian cloth. rs cut full with 
side, two hip and one wate et. 
Not age. ll seams 
throughout. Order now 
Pleased faht from ‘this ad. Be 
Preest and waist 
length crotch to 


“Free Book 
of Fashions 


We citer startling offers in newest s » Wetp 
offer 10,000 ——— ove hog. 7 r+ Terme 
ot apasing direct CoN Today" sil SURE. 


Sensational 








WwW. &H. WALKER 
Made-to- Measure 


$915 


le. Made-to- 
your individual measure. 
one, a and 


No ‘Extra’ Charge 


for peg tops, no matter how 
extreme you order them. 


















n a 
A good live hustler in every 
town to take orders 4 our 


made-to-m: 
clothes. Samples of all ‘il the 
latest materials FREE. 


We Pay Big Money 


to our agents everywhere. pore 
your spare time into cash 4 
taking orders for our styli 
clothes. Write today for beau- 
tifal FREE outfit. 


The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 2173 Chicago 
Reames RR 
a ere 
SCDOLOUODODOD CODCOD CHODODeDSe 


ELGIN $5° « 


uine Elgin watch 16 size cut mm. 
.— balance, Breguet hair- 
spring; (Seven Jewels) a fine time- O 
keeperin a solid silverodecase,looks (1) 
beselandback. dust oot case, fully 
zel andbac case,fully 
guaranteed. "R. D. BELL CO. & 
4247 Cottage hen Ave., Chicago, UL, 
20O0eDer © 0DODeDeDe0e 













Myers’ Wonderful Hand Sewing Machine 
Exposed thread reel under the finger ti 
natural tension. Regular repair shop. Sone 
anything. Shoes, Harness, Canvas, Busy 


@ Tops, etc. Money maker for agents, ask y 
™ dealer orsend direct. You want (+ Awi for rai. 
C. A. Myers Co., 6350 University Ave,, Chicago, Ill, 


carey Corn Belt Miil 
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CANADIAN FIELD PEAS AND OATS 





A Wisconsin subscriber writes:—“Are 
Canadian field peas adapted to this sec- 
tion and do you consider them a profit- 


able forage crop? Also, what can you tell 
me about growing the crop?” 

As a quick-growth forage crop for the 
northern half of the corn belt, there is 
nothing better than a mixture of Canadian 
field peas and oats. Unlike the cowpea, 
which is a warm weather plant, the Ca- 
nadian field pea thrives best in cooler 
climates. 

It is adapted to almost any soil, but 
does best on rich corn land. The most 











GRAND TRIAL OFFER 


SEE S $2.50 Worth to Test only 10 cts. 


ns will maib the following 25 Packets 
resh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower poets baat 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 











|, Priz , 1000 bu 
PARSLEY, Tripte Curted, best, most qrnateenal 
NIP, improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet, 
sure, 


early, la 
SH, White Icicle, t, eutty, lone. tender, 
Eartiana, best, extra early, smooth, 
RNIP, Sweet German, | arge. sweet, keeps. 
PANSY, Giant mixed. 








Yss Little Com. » 50 Grand Sor: 
cosmos, a Clart. rormes. Showy Sorts. 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts, 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free, 






DEPOSIT SEED 
Cj 20 packets Grand 2 CO.. Benes Sweet 
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common method is to sow it with oats 





and this mixture furnishes one of the 


|earliest forage crops either for cutting 


| 


@ | to road 


green or for pasturing It also makes 
good hay. 

The usual method of sowing is to scat- 
| ter the peas broadcast over the surface of 
'the ground and then turn them under 
about three inches deep with a disc 
The land is then harrowed down and oats 
are drilled at once or a few days later 
About one and a half bushels each of peas 
and oats are used to an acre. If peas are 


sown alone a little heavier seeding should 
be made. The seed costs from $2.50 to 
$3.50 a bushel. 


Oats and field peas are of great value 
to the man who has a field in which 
clover has winter killed. By sowing this 
mixture in the spring be can obtain a 
crop of hay to replace the clover ha 
which he expected. By so doing he 
avoid breaking up his crop rotation. 

When used as hog pasture, the hogs 
can be turned in when the peas and oats 
are six to ten inches high and continued 
as long as satisfactory forage can be ob- 

ined. 





PLOWING UNDER CORN STALKS 
We have used this device for avery un- 





der corn stalks, weeds, or high growth 

One end of a log-chain is hooked into 
one of the loose links in the outside tug of 
the horse that walks in the furrow. From 
there it extends to the back part of the 
‘ng rags a it being allowed to sag enough 





to drag slig ~~ on the ground. one 
is looped about the beam, the other end 
being brought back and attached to the 
furrow-end of the doubletree, but with 
enough slack that it will draw just in front 
of the furrow-slice as it is being turned | 
over 

In this way one chain bears down the 
tops of the stalks next to the horses, while | 
the other follows to keep them in the fur- 
a just in front of the next slice — 
P G 


OUTLETS OF TILE DRAINS 

A correspondent writes: “Neighbor on 
opposite side of road has tiled his land up 
fence. I wish to also. Have an 
outlet on my side of the road but water 
runs across on his land through a culvert 
He says I can’t do this and will have to 
connect with his and pay him for dam 
If I had no outlet and connected on 
could he make me pay?” 

Answer—“Your neighbor can prevent 
you from so discharging your drain that 
the water will run upon his land, and can 
require you to pay him for connecting with 
his outlet, but he cannot interfere with 
any other "arrangement you may make to 
carry the water away so long as he is not 
injured by that arrangement. If you cam 
get permission from the road author ties 
to construct a ditch which will carry the 
water away without interfering with the 
rights of other landowners or public travel, 
no one will have a right to complain.— 








A. L. H. 8. 





Horses that cough should never have | 





Mention our guarantee when writing. 


dry, dusty feed. 
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That our friends may learn of the extraordinary 
results gained from Ferries t Marquis Wheat, 
we will send one E 1. apeneite cross 


hardy, 
and ‘espe Stelling qualities ok Mf 


id HY Sze 


~ jp eomy — 4 Grown Timothy, free from w 
— ss — write 


Hundreds of special offers in Surplus stock of 
seeds and plunts at bargain prices, Don’t buy 

| at fay) have seen our beautiful new catalog and 
matied free if vou mention this ir 

iowa Co.. Dept. D 4 Des Moines, lowa 


Apple Trees 
4to6Ft.EacheéE 


MONEY-MAKINGFARMS = 


‘ools oft 
ar —-. in 
| = elsewhere on 


More for 


included to settle quickly. 
eee Oe here today 


productive land near 

earth. Get the facts. Illus whew ry ta ect Free. 

£.A. Strout Farm Agency. ‘Station o6T New York City 

COW PEAS finite? Ladies 
and Prices. Addres 

| JAS. S. EVANS & SONS, - Vandalia, illinois. 

SPLAT Send dress and 25 fine, 








itt ot Stra Plants 
Dept. 12, MUTUAL NURSERY CO., St. Louis, Mo 
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A SEED-BED FOR OATS 

There is no crop extensively grown in 
he corn belt which is so often sown in a 
poorly prepared seed-bed as oats. Man 
armers look upon oats as a crop whic 
they must grow in order to change their 
‘and or provide a rotation, but expect but 
little if any profit from the crop direct. 

That oats can be made a paying crop 
n the majority of seasons has boxe proven 
by hundreds offarmers. These samefarm- 
‘rs have also demonstrated that the oats 
‘rop appreciates good care and attention 
© about the same extent as other crops. 
While it may have been a paying pro 
sition to sow oats in standing corn stalks 
ind “‘mop”’ them in with a harrow in rich, 
virgin soil, worth from $15 to $30 an 
scre, it certainly does not pay upon land 
which has been farmed for a considerable 
vumber of years and which must pay in 
erest upon an investment of $100 to 
200 an acre. 

\ good seed-bed for oats should be so 
wepared that the seed can be evenly dis- 
ributed and covered to a uniform depth 


Taking one season with another, it pays 
© drill oats rather than sow them broad- 
‘ast. Especially do drilled oats show to 
rood advantage in a season following a 


old, dry spring 
Whether they are drilled or broadcasted 
he seed-bed should be level, firm and fine 
Sowing the seed upon corn stalk land and 
reparing the seed-bed after the seeds are 
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sown is bad practice. Such land is al- 
most invariably ridged to a certain extent 
by cultivation during the previous season ; 
if oats are sown without leveling the sur 
face, the seeding ie much thinner upon 
the rid than ween them and con- 
sequently the crop is streaked. Where 
the oats are thinner they grow more rank 
and do not ripen as early as where the 
plants are thicker and shorter, and the 
streaks are often apparent at harvest 
time. 

When sown upon an uneven or rough 
seed-bed it is impossible to cover the seed 
to a uniform depth. Some remains on 
top and is wasted; a portion is scarcely 
covered, develops a shallow root system 
and either dies or produces weak, useless 
plants; still another portion is covered too 
jeep and produces plants which are late 
n ripening and often harvested before 
they are ripe. 

Both uneven distribution and uneven 
covering of the seed injure the quality of 
the crop. They cause a large percentage 
of light oats, due to harvesting man 
plants before the kernel is store filled. 

The exact method of procedure in pre- 
paring a seed-bed for oats must depend to 
a certain extent upon the nature of the 
soil. In some sections where the soil is 
heavy and not very well supplied with 
humus it is necessary to plow the land to 
obtain best results. In such cases the 





plowing should be comparatively shal- 
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low, not more than four or five inches, 
unless there is considerable trash to be 
turned under or other special condition 
which makes deep plowing desirable. On 
most of the loamy soils a better seed-bed 
for oats can be prepared by Sacoughly 
disci and harrowing corn stalk land 
than by plowing it nder average con- 
ditions an excellent seed-bed will result 
from discing twice, lapping the disc half 
way, and then double ewwing the land 
If land is to be plowed, it will pay to disc 
it before plowing. 


FERTILITY VALUE OF COAL ASHES 

An Illinois subscriber writes:—‘I have 
a large pile of coal ashes and in driving 
through the country I notice large piles 
on almost every farm. Can you tell me 
whether or not they have any consider- 
able value as fertilizer for the soil? Also 
is there any difference in the value of 
ashes from hard and soft coal?” 

Coal ashes have but little value, so far 
as the actual fertility or plant food con- 
tained in them is concerned. Ashes from 
soft coal contain about 1.5 per cent phos- 
phorus and 3 per cent potash; hard coal 
ashes contain about .5 per cent phos- 
phorus and 1 per cent potash. 

Coal ashes improve heavy soils to a 
considerable extent by making them 
lighter and more open. They should be 
used in moderate amounts, even upon 
heavy soils. 
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$400 


Puts It On Your 






™ For $190, | Clean and 
Grade Your Seed Grain 











THE CHATHAM 


Grain Grader and Cieaner 
Handles 70 Kind 000 Grail 


From Wheat, it takes Wild Oats, Tame 
Oats, Cockle, Rye and ut. 

Cleans the dirtiest Flax. Has special 
Kpockes snd skimmer which prevents clo.- 
cing. (Other mac choke up.) 

at of Alt ifa and Millet “slick histle. 
eu ‘a aw 

gakee — = from Clover. 

Famous BEAN MIL ndles rie- 
thes, takes out the SPLITS, Clay, ate 
‘eas as well as any Grain or Grase 

— seed and all 


shrunken, cracked and eickl grat Tak 

out all dirt, dust and chaff A saheee bully 
chaffer. Plandies 60 y -7 hour. Gas 
power or power. rupning mill. 


Better than Heavy Horse Machine—at a Fraction of the Cost 


Operates on wonderful new leverage principle; 100 pound pull at handle 
for all purposes. Six 


THE KIKSTIN ONE-MAN STUMP 
PULLER swiftly yanks out great big stumps 
at acost as lowas twocentsapiece. Bet- 
ter than heavy, awkward, expensive drum 


pullers, because one man can move and’ 


operate it. Simple to adjust and set up 
Saves about % in price, and only expense 
‘S$ wages of one man. Better—much cheap- 
er—SAFER—than dynamite. 


Pulls Stumps Like This 
In3to 5 Minutes 















You can’t afford te plant common Seed 
and take chances on a poor crop, when I 
am offering to scientifically clean and grade 
every bushel of your Seed Grain for this spring’s 
planting for ome paltry dollar. 

Here’s my propos: 
man you will write me 


and if you are a smart 
Ore sunrise tomorrow: 
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Your Dollar Returned 


i only want dollar as evidence of by | 
protest envests mischievous boys. If after 30 da 
ged’ test, you Gon, \ wens my “Chatham.” send it beck 
et my expense and I will return the dollar. 


Ridd! urdies and to grade lean ror? 

the mand tj weal oa A? lead 
6ec m. 

ons Graders an ion farms sald aks 

my equi pmen’ m would you 

think of © ng maker suits li 

size? ouldn’t it be a méracie if he gave yous ft. Yee 


ae & 24,000 pound pull at stump. 
all stumps. One man with a “KI 


a 
Set) $s0—or more—an acre to its value. The“ 


tractors out of mud,etc. The diest farm 
pays for itself over and over the first season. 
guarantee. INVESTIGATE! 


Write for proof 


” easily does work of 2 horses and 


two men the old style “drum” puller way. You can now afford to clean up #) 
your ‘loafer’ stump land. Easy work in spare time will add gasto |= 7 WE PAY 


ef other jobs, too, hoisting, moving barns and sheds, pulling ZA 


il 
you you can do it cheaply. No 


Seed Corn Sorted 


es aa 


My big Cova BSorti ttachment, invented 2 y 
- 4, ic cal 1i- = lee tt. t 
is the on = a of which scien 
sorts seed corn p planters. 
New Book Ready 
Send money now— Postal), for the finest, 
most complene on Bool Selection T've ever writ 


poh ER ye CAYO A 
Feceip of $10. Week cisen and quake all race Host 
‘ Pr. write today, ae my Book by 


Manson Campbell Company 
Dept. 11 
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‘Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis 












One Man Can 
Use It Any- 
where Even 
on wet 

where Horses 






does scores 




















Just to get you 


] 
Plan of, buying, we will send you the 


list of ucts below and this 
wood Rocker both for only $5. 


no charge for goods used in the tes 


Big Introductory 


This Fine Hardwood Rocker and 
This $5 List of Grocery Products 


t acquainted with the hi 
quality of Crofts & Reed Grocery Products + 
our Money Saving Factory-to-Home 


utiful Hard- 


We don’t 
ask you to send the money inadvance. Simply fill outand 
mail the coupon. We will ship both Rocker and Products 
then you are to use the goods just as if paid for. Use 
the Rocker—have your friends try it. Test the Products 
for quality, quantity and freshness. Take plenty of time 
—you have full 30 days to find out if this is a bargain or 
not. You haven’t a cent invested—you take no risk what- 
ever. We take goods back—pay all return charges 
t. 
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Both 


for $ 
Only 


entire 





—make 





e Vanilla Ex.,2o0z. 25 


1 pkg. B Oats, 1)<ibs 15 
3 eae 
1 Can Cream Tar. B.Pdr. 25 





1 . Cocoanut,  Ib..... 20 
1 Jar Peanut Btr., <lb.. 20 





Here are the Products You Get 
For $5 With Chair Included 


1 Jar OrangeMarma- Toilet Soap (3 bars). 
ii i 20 10 brs. Lay * Et 
1 pkg. Carmel Pudding... 15 $5.00 


NO MONEY DOWN 








30 Days’ Trial Before You Pay 
mR at Sn gh At. tis- 
fied, you send us only $5.00. If not isf 
write us and we will take them away, pay 


Silverware, Jewelry, Dishes, Glassware—any- 
thing for the home without extra cost. 





Write your name and address plainly in the 
coupon below—give two references, your pastor 
and banker, or a business man—mail it to us. 
We will ship the $5.00 worth of Products and 
——— ae See —. if for 

reason they are satisfactory after you 
have tested them 30 or before the 30 days 
are up, you can return them at our expense. You 
are not obliged toilkeep them. We leave every- 
thing to you. 











send you $5in 30days’ time. O 


Reference No. 1 


m1. ] Reference No. 2 





POINTS ON BUYING SEED CORN 

In many sections of our territory there is 
a great scarcity of good seed corn. The 
drouth of last season was so severe Over & 
considerable area as to prevent the produc- 
tion of ears good enough for seed; in other 
places the corn remained green until it was 
damaged by freezing. 

For those who buy seed corn, we em- 
phasize the importance of knowing defi- 
nitely the locality in which the corn was 
grown, and if possible, the general nature 
of the soil upon which it was grown. It 
should come from about the same lati- 
tude as your location; seed grown on up- 
land is not best for bottom fand and vice 
versa. 

There is a tendency throughout the 
corn belt to grow a variety of corn which 
is a little too large for the locality in which 
it is grown. This tendency is due to the 
fact that it is easy to throw out small ears 
when selecting seed, but it takes strong 
will power todiscard an ear because it is 
too big. The result is that there is an im- 
mense amount of corn every year which 
does not mature. 

Many have the idea that they can im- 
port the large varieties of corn grown in 
the southern part of the corn belt into the 
northern sections, and so acclimate them 





that they will continue to produce large 
ears and at the same time mature. This 
fallacy has cost corn growers millions of 
dollars. Large ears and early maturity 
don’t go together. 

Here is what happens when you take 
seed corn very far north of the locality 
where it grew. The season is not long 
enough to mature the larger ears and the 
grower is compelled to select the smaller 
ears for seed. These smaller, earlier ears 
are produced upon the smaller, weaker 
stalks, and thus the grower is forced to 
select the weakest portion of his crop for 
seed each year. Gradually his large vari- 
ety of corn becomes acclimated so that 
the majority of the crop matures, but it 
is no longer a large variety. 

In many sections, it will be necessary to 
use seed grown in 1912. It will take a little 
longer to sprout this corn, but if it has 
been well stored it will make good seed. 

Seedsmen recognize the importance of 
selling seed corn which is adapted to the 
locality in which it is to be grown and will 
gladly tell you where their seed was grown 
if you request this information. 


Provide grit for the poultry. 


They must Fe up “teeth” or fail to 
digest their 
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THE SMALL LEAKS THAT COUNT 
It is not necessarily failure to produce 
that is holding many a farmer down, but 
rather a waste of what he has earned or 
produced—the despoiling of grain by 
mice and rats after it is safely stored; the 
rusting, cracking, splitting and warping 
of machinery he leaves out in the sun, 
wind and rain from one season’s end to 
another; neglecting to properly care for the 
farrowing sow — thus losing from two 
to four pigs out of each litter; leaving a 
piece of old wire lying around loose till 
some fine horse gets his foot cut on it; 
allowing many odd products to go to 
waste in the fall, when he had as well 
store them away and save buying the 
same supplies of some farmer or his town 
merchant that winter and the following 
spring. These little leaks combine to cut 
great gaps in the profits that many a farm- 
er might easily round out every season.— 
Mac. 


Lots of good rich earth an inch below 
where you have been plowing the past 
quarter of a century. Don’t you need 
some of it? Set the plowshare a bit deeper 
and bring some of that good earth up. 
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N the last few years produce dealers 
I over the country have become greatly 
interested in the Irish Cobbler potato, 
and there are good reasons why the farmer 
should be interested also. 

The standard early potato over much 
of the United States has long been the 
Early Ohio. It has the great merit of being 
almost always good to eat and of satisfy- 
ing the women folks very well; but the 
Ohio has several serious faults when grown 
in regions where corn does its best. It 
seabe and blights very easily, is one of our 
worst sorts to knot and put out second 
growth, and to crack; in the shipping 
trade, the red color of the Ohio counts 
against it after the late white potatoes are 
on the market, so that Ohios usually sell 
at a discount after September. Thus we 
have grown Ohios not because they an- 
swered our needs very well, but because 
they are good to eat, and because they 
have had no worthy competitor. During 
the last summer in many regions Ohios 
had another fault to which they are always 
liable when the season is unusually warm 
and dry—that is the internal brown spot 
or sprain, due to hot soil and drouth. 

However, the Ohios have the early po- 
tato field practically to themselves in the 
corn belt, and the Irish Cobbler must 
prove itself better in order to take the 
place of the Ohio, and in many respects 
the Cobbler is better. 

The Cobbler has long been the leading 
early potato of Maine, and from the Aroos- 
took region seed of this variety has gone in 
great quantities to the early potato regions 
of the southern Atlantic coast for many 
years. More recently the growers in 
Texas have been planting many fields of 
this variety. The experiment stations of 
the West have been making comparative 
tests between the two varieties and the 
Cobbler almost always produces from ten 
to fifty bushels more per acre than the 
Ohio. 

This larger yield is a big thing in itself, 
but Cobblers also do not crack, are prac- 
tically immune from second growth, and 
do not have the brown spot to any extent. 
Also Cobblers are white, and can be sold 
in competition with late white sorts. To 
my mind this is a sort of fraud, because the 
public associates good keeping quality 
with white color and late sorts, while the 
Cobbler is scarcely a better keeperthan the 
Ohio, and is little later. Nevertheless, 
white color gives at present a trade ad- 
vantage and is helping the Cobbler dis- 
place the Ohio, in spite of the fact that the 
Cobbler is seldom as good eating. 

Chis winter many of the grocery stores 
of Iowa are stocked up with Cobblers, 
which they have bought from Minnesota 
as Rurals. The same is doubtless true of 


COBBLER POTATOES 


By C. L. FITCH 


bblers a in two forms of tubers, 
which is one ot the ings i 


wth is very rank, the 
potatoes assume globular shape and 
nearly all have rolled-in seed ends. The 
illustration shows the better type, all being 
on the flat order, but one or two of them 


have the deep end eye. Seedsmen have 


sold the flat type under the name of ine 


Eureka, but repeated trials have proven 








the stocks the same. In fact, in recent 
seasons, various seedsmen have sold the 
Cobbler under a half-dozen different 
names, with general satisfaction to the 
grower. 


We have had personal experience with ous day. Article selisitecit. 


the Cobbler for five under very 
many conditions, and feel sure that the 
corn belt farmer will do well to try a 

planting of the variety alongside his Ohios, 
provided he can besureof pureCobblerseed. 


POTATO PROBLEMS 

A subscriber asks the following ques- 
tions concerning potatoes and potato 
growing: “What is the best midseason 

tato for the corn belt? What is the best 
ate sort? How much seed is required to 
plant an acre? Is it best to plant any late 
potetout Should we buy seed from the 
North every year?” 

It is seldom advisable to plant a medi- 
um sort. It is better to have early or late 
varieties. Wisconsin Peerless or Pearls 
have done fairly well for us, better than 
Burbanks or Rose of late years. 

The Rural or its almost identical seed- 
lings, Carmon III or Raleigh are good late 


varieties. Harvest King is another name 
for Rural. 

The amount of seed per acre d 
upon how large seed pieces are and 
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how close they are planted. Seed pieces | sna 


beyond a size large enough to carry two 
good eyes are to be considered as so much 
extra fertilizer of the best sort to 

along the young plant. If seed is 

use plenty of it. When it is dear use less. 
In general we use too little seed and far 
less than is used in pe. ounce 
seed pieces or larger are the thing when we 
have seed as toes to spare. ounce 
yieces are fair. One ounce pieces fifteen 


inches in the row and rows three feet apart 














bushels per acre, or if 


require twelve 


F 0 Stock Farm Sand. 





twelve inches apart fifteen bushels. The 
rule is to figure in square feet and decimals 
how much space is given to each hill on 
the average, then multiply by the size of 
the seed piece,in ounces, and then that by 
960. The number of times this product 
goes into 43560 is the number of bushels 
required per acre. 

Example: I decide to plant one ounce 
seed pieces, after cutting up a few potatoes 
to suit me, and finding that they average 
16 pieces to the pound. I decide to plant 
them one foot or twelve inches apart in 
the row and to space the rows the same 
as my corn, namely 42 inches or three 
and one half feet. Then each hill will 
have an average of three and one half 
square feet of field space, and applying the 
formula, 3.5x1x960 into 43560 equals 13 
bushels. 

Toward the south far into Missouri or 
Illinois or Kansas, late potatoes are seldom 
advisable. The summers are too long and 
warm for them to live through to make a 
crop in the fall. In southern Minnesota, 
late potatoes usually bring the best re- 
turns, while up against the Canadian line, 
very late sorts may. not mature before 
frost. In the long run, southern Iowa 
should raise early potatoes, only, central 
Iowa both and northern Iowa either early 
or late. 

Shall we buy seed from the north every 
year? Yes, if far south. Not at all if far 
north. The rule for the bulk of Iowa and 
other states of like latitude is to use home 
grown seed if it did well, but to buy a little 
northern seed every year, to grow seed 
from. There are many exceptions to this. 
There are a good many scattered places 
where some careful man who practices 
good selection and good rotation and 
change of ground has kept a seed stock 
for twenty or thirty years. These stocks 
if still good, are fine seed especiall if 
changed to a different soil not a very long 
distance, say 100 miles away. The north- 
ern seed gives better shape on the average 
but a smaller crop and a poorer stand than 


good nearby —C. L. Fitch. 


DISCING CORN-STALK LAND 

A Nebraska subscriber writes:—‘Sev- 
eral farmers in my neighborhood have 
been discing stalk ground, which they in- 
tend to put in corn, before plowing it. 
Is this a good practice? Are the benefits 
sufficient to pay for the time and labor? 

Discing corn-stalk land early in the 
spring is an excellent practice. Tt is usu- 

y possible to dise the land much earlier 
than all of it can be plowed, and by so 
doing a considerable amount of moisture 
is saved. 

By means of a sharp disc it is possible 
to cut up and mix with the soil a heavy 
growth of stubs and stalks so that they 
will not bother during planting and culti- 
vation. 

We infer from our subscriber’s question 
that he is inclined to look upon discing 
before plowing as an operation requiring 
extra time and labor. As a matter of 
fact, more is accomplished in the prepa- 
ration of a seed-bed by thoroughly dise- 
ing stalk ground before plowing than is 
accomplished by the same amount of 
discing after the land is plowed. If not 
disced the surface is turned to the bot- 
tom of the furrow in a lumpy condition 
and neither the harrow, disc, nor culti- 
vator can reach it. The coarse soil and 
trash at the bottom of the furrow cuts off 
the rise of moisture and the crop frequent- 
ly suffers before its roots get into the 
solid soil below. When the surface soil is 
made fine by a disc before it is turned 
under it forms a good coniact with the 
solid soil below. 
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A house-to-barn telephone for the farm 
The Western Electric Inter-phone, shown above, is saving many 

a farmer from running his legs off, back and forth, on needless 
errands between house and barn; and saving his wife’s strength, 
too! With this dependable little telephone you can give directions 
to the farm hands, ask if meals are ready, be called in to the town 
telephone; in fact, you'll find all-day use for it, especially in bad 
weather. Now’s the time to send for it—before your work gets 
brisk. You and one farm hand can put it up in a couple of hours, 2 


Only $17, complete, by parcel post , 


This is a real telephone, made by the manufacturers of all “Bell” tele” a 
hones, Nothing complicated, We will send you a complete outfit 
$17, delivered right to your door by parcel post; two telephones, 
batteries, 150 feet of wire (extra wire for a trifle), and the few “~ 
Screws and tacks necessary. You simply fasten one telephone in 
the house and one in the barn where you want them, string the 
wire, connect the batteries—and then talk. @ _., Western 
We guarantee satisfaction, and will return your moneyif @ 
the Inter-phone set is not as represented. Send check or ; 
money order, and we will ship the set, immediately, 
i il thi No, 31 describing 
If you want further information, mail this coupon today, sae the ixiter-phone te 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY ? farm use. 


Manafactarers of the 7,500,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 





New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 

Boston Pittsburgh St. Louis Salt LakeChy @ Name _ 
Philadelphia Cleveland Omaha Los Angeles 

Richmond Cincinnati Dallas Seattle 





Buffalo Indianapolis Denver Portland ; P. O. Address 
Atlanta Milwaukee 
New Orleans Minneapolis 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED ? state — 
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in 60s as Olds’ best extra early. 
TURNIP,..... A favorite table variety. 
COSMOS,..... Olds’ largest flowering. 
DIANTHUS,..... “Best double pinks. 
MIGNONETTE, Best and finest strain. 
POPPY,...... Splendid double mixed. 
ZINNIAS,. .Olds’ Superb Double Mixed. 
book, tells the truth. Best varieties 
catalogue to order from. Mailed FREE, 


Madison, Wis. °°". 
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MAKE YOUR 1914 CORN THE BIGGEST 
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PLANTING TIME IN THE GARDEN 











By L. H. COBB 
LANTING Salsify, parsley and 
time is an im- celeriac ~y! es- 
t time, pecially fine for 
whether it be in the soups. of these 
vegetable, flower, may not appeal be 
or fruit garden., you, oe many 
things thes, make pocabisd if givens 
things t e e 
for success or fail- good trial. ¥ 
ure that we must 
prepare well for the Aw" Plowers 
BE time if we In the flower gar- 
would garner at the den use t 
harvest to our satis- in ae 
faction. It is so and forms, oliage 
easy to plant a little and flowering plants 
too early, or a little aresohumerous 
too late, a little too vary so much in 
deep, or a little too size, form of flower 
shallow, or when and shape of plant, 
the ground is too and color, ta 
wet or too dry. The hit and miss mass 
successful gardener will not please. Na- 
is the one who has ture can jumble 
everything ready to kinds and colors, 
but you can’t do it 


take advantage of 
condition ' when they are just right and he benefits thereby. 

When the planting season arrives it will be a rush season, 
with no time for deliberation. Decide on what you intend plant- 
img, and order the stock needed in plenty of time. It is poor 

»olicy to wait until you need them before you get your seeds, 

Ibs, or plants, for there will be hundreds like you, and 
poor seedsman will be rushed to death; the stock will be broken, 
substitutes will have to be taken, you may not be able to 
get some things at all; all of which throws a damper on your 
gardening enthusiasm. How much better it would be to have 
all the seeds on hand, the plants ordered to come at the pro 
season, the soil ready to receive them when they arrive, so 
you can rush your work instead of your work rushing you when 
planting time comes. 

Piant at the Best Date 

You should know what varieties should be planted early 
while the soil is cool, and what varieties must have a warm soil 
to succeed. Mustard, lettuce, radishes, spinach, turnips and 
peas can be planted and thrive when cucumbers would, turn 
yellow and tomatoes would stand still. Pansy seed will germi- 
nate readily when the soil is so cold an aster seed would rot in the 
ground. Salvia will come up finely and grow rapidly when it is 
so warm a pansy would refuse to germinate, and so it goes. 
This information is usually given on the packets of seeds and 
you should be careful to give heed. 

Some plants object to decaying manure or vegetable matter 
in the soil, while others seem to thrive under these conditions. 
Learn the special needs of the various crops you intend grow- 
ing and prepare accordingly. Some plants want a very rich soil 
and this should be provided, for it is always worth while to give 
every plant the best chance sible to make good. 
rhubarb, celery, cannas, dahlias, blackberries berries 
strawberries all like plenty of manure, and for the first four 
too much manure can hardly be used. Celery wants a large 
amount of rotted manure worked into the soil thoroughly be- 
fore it is planted. Asparagus and rhubarb want a rich soil to 
begin with and then plenty of rich mulch. 

lan your garden and decide just where you are going to 
plant everything and just when it will be time to do et his 
will save much valuable time when the work begins that one 
usually wastes in trying to make up their mind. Give the plan 
careful attention and then stick to it. A plan is useless if you 
do not follow it, but depart from it as whim dictates. 
Buy Seeds and Plants of Good Quality 

Do not buy seeds or plants of doubtful quality, for the cost 
of the seed is but a pittance as compared with the loss sustained 
when a crop failure results'from inferior seed. This same rule 
holds good in all horticultural lines. 1 knew an orchard planted 
to trees purchased from a car at about half the regular price. 
It was given good care, and when it began to bear every tree 
was cut down and other trees planted. Haperience taught this 
man a lesson reason should have taught him, and it cost him 
dearly. Buy the best from a reliable source, even if the first 
cost is a little more. 

Plant a variety in the vegetvble garden, and provide for a 
suitable rotation to keep a supp'y constantly coming on. We 
are ~~ to plant when everybody else does and the same 
staples, and then rest secure unt'] they mature. When they 
are gone we then think of another planting. This is all wrong. 
Plant at regular intervals of such as mature quickly, and of those 
that mature more slowly lengthen the season as much as pos- 
sible by later plantings. Then provide every different kind of 
vegetable the family will relish. Few farm or suburban gardens 


contain salsify, spinach, chard, celery, parsley, okra, egg plant, 
lima beans, summer squashes, celeriac, cress, or caulifiower. 


and have harmony. Nature can take your jumble and in a few 
years harmonize it by the survival of the fittest a nh 2 ten 
the colors back to the original predominating shade of the orig- 
inal wild variety, but your fine varieties will have passed away 


in the process. rm 

In planning the fruit in mind the characteristics 
of the various sorts. member that blackberries are almost 
impossible to get rid of when once established, and that oy 
~ibaneead gradually, and fight a valiant fight for every ine 
they appropriate. Ry root you cut in cultivating send 
ap ance, and every plant you dig up will send up a dozen 
from the broken roots to take its place. Cultivate lightly and 
keep weeds down by mulching heavily unless you want your 
rows to become a briar patch impenetrable. ; 
berries must not be dist at the roots until after the fruit 
has developed or the blossoms and small berries will blast. 
Currants want shade from the noonday sun. Dewberries are 
better for a low trestle to climb over. Strawberries will thicken 
up too much unless kept to narrow rows if allowed to mat. As 
some sorts are infertile and must have a fertile variety grown 
with them to pollenize them you should give this attention 
when eat ee be sure you ee the fertile sorts in separate 
rows where the infertile varieties cannot mix in the same row, 
for they are so much stronger growers they will kill out the 
others and your patch will become barren. I have known fine 
patches plowed under when clearing away space and planting 
— of staminate berries through the center would have made 

m productive. 

Plan to have a large variety of fruits and in ample ti- 
ties for home use, not only during its season of ripening, but for 
preserving. There is no more healthful or delicious food dur- 
ing the winter months than well preserved fruits, bpm jams 
etc. The small fruits require a comparatively small amount o 
care and the majority of the work can be done at a time when 
other work is not pressing. 


NUMBER OF PLANTS IN A BED 

Many persons desiring to design or beds for beautify- 
ing the home by growing choice ae plants are apt to spoil 
the effect by planting too many or too few plants in a bed. 

When purchasing plants for a bed it is well to know just 
how many you can use properly. If you know the size and shape 
of the you wish to plant, and can form some idea of the size 
of the plants you desire to grow, you should be able to order 
very nearly the quantity you need. 

If you have a round bed four feet in diameter, and wish to 
know how many me it will take to fill it properly, decide the 
distance you wish to set the plants apart, allowing half of the 
distance apart for the plants to set in from the outer edge. If 
four inches apart, it requires 75 plants. Six inches apart will 
require 50 plants. One foot apart will require but 13 plants. 

A bed six feet in diameter will require 175 plants if placed 
four inches apart, 118 if six inches apart, and 30 if planted 12 
inches apart. ; : 

A bed eight feet in diameter will require 310 plants if set 
on Saree 206 if placed six inches apart, and 52 if one 
oot apart. 

A bed ten feet in diameter will require 488 plants, and 325 
and 82 in the above order. 

If beds are square add 25 per cent to the above. If the beds 
are oval add length and width, and divide by two to get the 
number; for example a bed 8 feet long and 6 feet wide, is equal 
to one 7 feet in diameter that is round.—J. T. 
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Note the Streamline Body—the Handsomest Car of the Year 


This Six Costs Less Than Fours 








| Weighs Less—Costs Less to Operate 


This year the HUDSON an- 
nounces a Six which greatly 
affects the whole motor car sit- 
uation. 


The price is $1,750, so it much 
undersells any comparable Four. 


The weight is 2,980 pounds, 
so it much underweighs Fours of 
similar capacity. 


And it costs much less to 
operate than Fours of equal size 
and power. 


It weighs, fo: instance, 400 
pounds less than the four-cyl- 
inder HUDSON “37”, the best 
four-cylinder car that ever went 
from this factory. Yet the 
wheel base is 123 inches, and 
there are two extra tonneau 
seats. 


It consumes one-fourth less 
fuel that the HUDSON “37”, 
yet it has more power. This is 
due to a small-bore, long-stroke 
motor—a European innovation. 


It shows an equal or a greater 
saving compared with any other 
same-class Four. 


The Day of Sixes 


As everyone knows, the trend 
is toward Sixes. There are now 
38 makers whose best car is a 
Six, and 14 of them now build 
Sixes exclusively. 


Last year, hardly a four-cyl- 
linder car was sold at a price 
which would buy a good Six. 


Men changed from two cylin- 
ders to four to get more frequent 
power strokes. Now, to get 
continuous power, they are 
changing from Fours to Sixes. 


To get smooth-running Sixes 
men paid a high price, carried 
heavy weight, paid extra fuel 
cost. 


Now this is all changed. In 
the new HUDSON Six-40, al! 
these things are in favor of the 
Six. The Four is now the ex- 
travagant car. The Six, with 
all its other advantages, is also 
the more economical. 


Mr. Coffin Did It 


This HUDSON Six-40 is the 
latest achievement of Howard 
E. Coffin, our great engineer 
It was he who built the first 
high-grade Four to sell under 
$3,000. Then the first to sell 
under $2,000. It was he who 
built the HUDSON Six-54, the 
first high-grade Six to sell under 
$3,000. Last year that car be- 
came the most popular Six in 
the world. 


Now he builds this Six-40— 
the first quality Six to sell under 
$2,000. The first to under 
weigh, and the first to show less 
operative cost than Fours of 
equal power. 


New Ideals in Beauty 


The HUDSON  Six-40 has 
the new streamline body. No 
angles at the dash. This ac 
cords with European vogue, and 
Europe always sets the body 
fashions. The old-type bodies 
will soon be out-of-date. 


The gasoline tank is in the 
dash. The extra tires come 
ahead of the front door. All 
hinges are concealed. There are 
two disappearing extra tonneau 
seats. All instruments and 
gauges are within reach of the 
driver. 


There is a “One-Man” top, 
covered with Pantasote, with 
quick-adjustable side curtains 
A rain-vision windshield, dim- 
ming headlights, left-side drive 
Delco patented system of 
electric starting and lighting. 


The design and equipment 
are almost identical with the 
new HUDSON Six-54. Ar } 
that we consider the handsom 
est car of the year. Up to six 
months ago, no car at any price 
offered so many attractions. 


Hudson dealers’ every 
where now have this car on 
show. Write us for Howard 
E. Coffin’s 55-page book, an 
we will direct you where t« 
see the car. Then try it out 
It rides like constant coast 
ing. , 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


7818 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


(110) 
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GRAPES FOR THE HOME USE’ 


By W. K. 





HEN you think you have made 
W good and sensible provision for 
an abundant supply of fruit for 
family uses, think again, for the chances 
are about ten to one that you have omitted 
one of Nature’s choicest fruits, the grape. 
The small vineyard, well selected, planned 
and cared for, will furnish you with the 
most healthful and delicious fruit from 
the first week in September until the first 
of January. 
The grape is one of the most cosmopoli- 
tan of fruits. It rarely has a chance to 
occupy a place by itself to which it is best 
adapted; consequently it yields rather 
begrudgingly of fruit, which is often of 
inferior quality. If an arbor is wanted for 
shade, or if a few vines are needed to serve 
as a screen to shut off an undesirable view 
of the barnyard, the grape will serve both 
of these purposes, but it will not produce 
rouch in the way of choice clusters of well- 
developed fruit. That is one extreme, but 


eo 
Young vine properly set with the roots about six 
inches below the surface. By plowing the land so 
that the vines may be set in the subscil furrow, con- 
siderable work is avoided. The first cultivation 
fills up the furrow with loose dirt and creates i 
soil conditions for the young vines. 


on every farm there is plenty of room for a 
small vineyard where the vines may 
iven proper tillage and the canes cut 
Back with reference to the best. results as 
to the size and weight of the fruit clusters. 
Some Points About Planting 

As a general proposition grapes will 
thrive on any land that will produce good 
crops of corn and potatoes. In preparing | 
for a vineyard the ground should be| 
slowed, in ten foot lands, the previous | 
Fall. This marks the rows for the vines | 
and saves considerable labor, digging | 
holes to set them in. The best plant to 
buy for vineyard setting is the No. 1, a| 
vine that has had one year’s good growth | 
in the nursery. This is set out in the | 
tpring as soon as the weather conditions 
are favorable. ‘The vines should be prop- | 
erly pruned and set deep in the subsoil | 
fuzsow and liberally fertilized, so as to} 
furnish them with a properly balanced | 
supply of the necessary elemezts as soon | 
as the roots begin to develop. 

For the small farm vineyard it is best | 
to set the vines in rows ten feet apari, »nd ! 
eight feet apart in the rows. I recommend 
this distance because it permits the use 
of heavy implements between the rows 
and greatly facilitates the work of keeping 
the soil in fine condition during the sum- 
mer. If the vines are set closer together 
so that it requires the use of smeller im- 
plements, the work is quite likely to be| 
neglected. 

As soon as the vines are set out it is a 
good plan to drive a small stake by the 
side of each vine to mark it’s location, and 
prevent the horses from tramping on it 
or the implements running too close to 
the row while cultivating or harrowing. 
Beans, potatoes, tomatoes and other 
truck crops may be grown between the 
rows if one wishes to make use of the 
land; it is better if the vines have full 
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possession and are given clean cultivation. 

he first cultivation should level the 
ground and fill the subsoil furrow in which 
the vines are set, so as to prevent water 
from standing in the rows and damaging 
the young and tender vines. 

Cultivation 

Thorough clean cultivation should be 
employed the first year and every 
with due regard to conservation of soil 
moisture, to availability of plant food and 
to the kivog < weeds. The vines should 
have the soil worked toward them along 
about the middle of July, when cultivation 
should cease, in order toprotect the roots 
during the winter. If cultivationisstopped 
at this time the wood ripens better and 
there is less danger of winter injury to the 
vines. If the ground becomes deficient 
in organic matter, it is a good practice to 
sow a winter cover crop at the last culti- 
vation and plow it under the next spring. 
Oats, wheat, rye, vetch and crimson clover 
are excellent cover crops, and will help to 
build up the supply of organic matter in 
the soil. The legumes are, of course, the 
ideal cover crops. 

Starting the Trellis 

At the beginning of the second year 
posts should be set , the trellis. Chest- 
nut or cedar posts are the best, a 
other posts will serve the purpose equally 
well while they last. The lower wire is 
strung the second year and the one or two 
shoots that are left on the vines after the 
first year’s growth are tied to this wire 
which is about one foot above the ground. 
Here the vineyard starts for the second 
year. It should be given the same culti- 
vation as it received the first year. A few 
clusters will be seen the second year; the 
fewer the better for the future of the vine. 

The third spring the second or top wire 
is put on the trellis. Most growers use 
but two wires, the second being put 
eighteen inches above the first; a few put 
on a third wire. The vine is severely 
pee back, as it is every year, the idea 
eing to put up an average of five or six 
new canes a year and to remove practically 
all of the old wood above the first wire. 


Vines properly pruned, with brush removed and 
the cane tied up in thespring ready to bear another 
crop. Note that the fruit bearing canes come from 
the old wood on the lower wire and reach up tothe 
top wire, where they are cut off so as to leave the 
one bud above the wire. This holds the cane se- 
curely and there is no weight to lop over the wire 
and break the cane where it is ticd to the wire. 


This system of pruning is used almost exclusively 
in the Chautauqua grape region of New York, 
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Closely jointed canes are selected from 
wood of the previous season’s growth. 
Care is taken to cut out all winter-killed 
canes and to select the ones that are most 
vigorous and sturdy to leave for the next 
season’s fruiting. The properly pruned 
vine should have about Etty buds on its 
bearing canes. These canes are tied up to 
the top wire, care being taken to spread 
them so that the vine when covered with 
foliage resembles a fan. ‘This is known 
throughout the Chautauqua grape belt 





as the Brocton system of pruning. The 
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T Blackberry 
H brings joy to all o 
E grow, sell or eat it. Itis 


more luscious in flavor 

than any other Blackberry I have ever grown, 
and is very large, being almost as thick through 
as it is long. e canes are of iron-clad hardi- 
ood, so strong as to need nostalking, and bear 
—. year. In the winter of 1911-12 
becbnerry in my taal eae was dam- 

more or except the JOY, which came 
with every bud and terminal in per- 
fect condition. In my long experience with this 
berry its canes have never been affected, even 
~ Be Regs E ~~ 

‘or Bt. verbearing, 

the best red ,and Caco, by far the 
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two canes left the first year are usually 
laid down along the lower wire and stay 
there year after year developing their 
latent buds and sending out each year new 
canes that the next year will be put up to 
grow the fruit crop. Whenever an old 
lateral becomes worn out or diseased a 
new one is laid down and trained for use. 

The object in grape culture is to have 
each year just the correct number of 
healthy buds, enough to produce the maxi- 
mum weight of fruit and not so many as 
to tax the vitality of the vine so as to 
weaken it for future usefulness. Pruning 
to accomplish this is an art that requires | 
knowledge and judgment. 

Good care and cultivation should not 
cease after the vines begin bearing crops of 
fruit; then is when they need the best care 
and liberal applications of plant food. 
The majority of growers prune the vines 
during the winter in order that the best 
buds may be left for the coming crop. It 
is much easier to make a proper selection 
of the canes after the cold weather sets in. 
After the vines are pruned the old wood is 
removed from the trellis and hauled to the 
end of the rows and burned. 

Starting New Vines 

As a rule it is a waste of time for an 
amateur to attempt to propagate grape 
vines from cuttings, but if you have an 
exceptionally choice vine and wish to get a 
few young vines of the same variety, 
select a cane of last year’s new wood. 
Starting near the base of the trunk of the 
vine, dig a trench two inches deep from 
the stem in tle direcfion the cane grows 
and as long as the cane is to be covered. 
Then bend the cane over and fasten it 
down in the trench for its entire length. 
About every bud on that cane will produce 
an upward growing shoot. As soon as the 
shoot starts, fill in the trench with soil, and 
then for every shoot a root growth will 
start downward, producing a whole string 
of new grape plants, all getting nourish- 
ment from the layered cane like a litter 
of pigs from a sow, as well as from their 
own roots and tops. When the growth is 
well started the coer is cut between each 
two new plants, and the young vines 
are taken up separately and transplanted. 
A man with a choice grape vine from which 
he wants to raise many others, either for 
himself or to sell or give away, can look 
ahead a season or two, and by letting a new 
shoot grow until it becomes next year’s 
cane he will have the source of another 
string of vines from the desirable stock. 

Varieties 

The selection of suitable varieties is one 
of the important points to be observed 
in starting a vineyard. For a family 
vineyard of 100 vines I would recommend | 
the planting of 12 Moore’s Early, 12 
Worden and 6 Campbell’s Early for early 
table use, 12 Concord, 12 Moore’s Dia- 
mond and 12 Niagara for table use and 
canning purposes, and 12 Catawba for 
late grapes and to keep for winter use. 
The rest of the selection may be made 
from the self-sterile varieties, and in set- 
ting them out care must be taken to set 
them between the vines that are self- 
fertilizers. 

The Brighton, Wyoming, Salem, Lind- 
ley and Rogers are all very good varieties, 
and do well when set out among the self- 
fertilizing varieties. If well planted and 
properly pruned and cared for, 100 vines | 
are sufficient to produce a ton of choice| 
fruit every year. They are as easy to care 
for as any kind of fruit and will do well 
in any latitude where it is possible to grow 
other fruits successfully. The list sug- 
gested above is especially adapted to the 
New York, Michigan and Council Bluffs 
grape growing regions. 
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A quart can of Acme carriage paint and a brush is all you need to 
have that old rig look like new instead of shabby. A couple of 
coats given to that farm or road wagon will add to its appearance 
and add to its life. Use it on your farm implements and lawn 
swings. It keeps the weather out. 
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‘iy ACME QUALITY “zy 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


are ready for use, easily applied and cost little. 


Send for our books, “Acme Quality Painting Guide” and “Home Decorating.” 
These books will tell you just what paint, stain or varnish you need for any 
purpose and how it should be applied. Whether it is a c air, a floor, an 
enameled bed or any surface indoors or out that you want to brighten up— 
there is an Acme Quality finish that will produce the exact result you desire. 
If you are in doubt, we can tell you where you can buy Acme Quality. A pos- 
tal will bring you the books. 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Dept. V, Detroit, Mich, 


Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln San Francisco 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane San Diego 

St. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 








Cut down time, labor, and cost of 
cultivating. Use Planet Jr guaranteed 
tools, and raise larger crops. 


FR Our new 72-page illustrated catalogue 
FREE fering ba Pianet Jr implements. 
Ss ay. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1108B Philadelphia 


No.4 Planet Jr 
Combined 
Hill and Drill 
Seeder, Whee 
~ Hoe, Cultiva- 


The ereatest cultivating tool for 
the grower of garden crops from 
drilled seed. It has steel frame, 
Light enough for woman’s 
use. A favorite with onion 
growers, 


[No.8] Planet Jr 
Horse Hoe 
and Cultivator 


A ractical time, labor, and money saver implement 
for the family vegetable garden and mar- made. Strong, yet light. ultivates to 
ket gardener. Sows all garden seeds im any depth ose adjusts to any width, Has 


GROW BIG, LUSCIOUS STRAWBERRIES 

You can raise large crops of delicious berrics from a small piece of 
ground if you start right—with hardy, prolific, carefully grown plants 
Selected fom aLLEN’S TRUE-TO-NAME VARIETIES 

All standard early and late strains for every soil and climate requirement. 
WRITE FOR 1914 BERRY BOOK. Allen’s Berry Book is full of 
valuable information on how to grow berries and small fruits profitably. 
It lists and describes Strawberries, Blackberries, Raspberries, 
Currants, Asparagus, ctc, Copy sent FREE upon request. 
W,F.ALLEN, 75 MarketSt., SALISBURY, MD. 
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STRAWBERRIES AS SIDE LINE) 


By C. R. 


as a side issue on the 

farm fits in quite well 
providing the farmer does 
not have al amount of 
alfalfa hay to handle. On 
my farm, at least, the first 
cutting isready tocut about 
the time my strawberries 
ripen. Otherwise the straw- 


S: RAWBER2Y culture 








WEIDLE 

at | wers have no success | 
with it at all. Ihave grown | 
the Jessies almost exclu- 
sively ever since. Many 
varieties have been planted 
along side of them as a test. 
Last season for the first, a 
variety called the Williams 
beat out in number of 
quarts row the first 
year of fruiting; but as the 








berry crop isready tohan- [ @ 
dle after the corn is planted 
and partly cultivated, and is generally 


finished or nearly so before haying com-| am waiti 


mences. 

In growing strawberries for market the 
most important requisites are proper soil 
suitable varieties, a profitable market, and 
available help to handle the crop. If the 
business is properly handled, strawberries 
bring in considerable ready money at a 
time of the year when it is generally need- 
ed, and before other farm crops are har- 
vested. A successful crop of strawberries 
pays better than most farm crops. 

Many years of experience in growing 
strawberries for Bw. a has taught me 
to avoid planting strawberries on low, 
moist soil. The frost is very apt to heave 
the plants out of the ground during the 
winter and spring. If we have late frosts 
in May when the plants are in bloom, the 
damage is greater than when planted on 
higher ground where there is more air cur- 
rent. Again, there are only a few varieties 
that do well on wet soil. 

A Favorable Soil 

I find well drained upland soil contain- 
ing a mixture of gravel, loam and clay the 
most satisfactory for strawberry culture. 
Strawberries require a fertile soul. Some- 
times if too much manure is used the plants 
grow too much to vines with few berries 
the first: year of fruiting, on account of an 
excess of nitrogen. When this happens, 
if the patch is mowed and cultivated after 
the berry season is over and kept for an- 
other season, the excess of nitrogen in the 
soil will have exhausted itself, and a large 
crop of fine berries may be harvested. 

Ground that has grown a crop of corn or 
potatoes the previous year answers quite 
well for strawberries. Sod ground should 
never be selected or most likely the white 
grub will destroy many of the newly set 
strawberry plants. I have special ground 
where I have grown strawberries for many 
years. The patches are held generally for 
the third season then plowed down after 
the berries are picked, and some late crop 
planted. This way the sod is broken, It 
is then plowed the following spring and 
planted to strawberries again. Each sea- 
son a new patch is’ planted, and one 
turned down. 

Well Prepared Soil. 

Thorough preparation of the soil for the 
new strawberry patch is very essential. 
With some soils it is a good plan to plow 
it in the fall and Jet the freezing winter 
weather pulverize the soil in nice shape. 
1 plow and fit my strawh« rry ground as 
early as possible in the spring. Then it is 
lett lie until planting time which is gener- 
ally about May 10, when a light harrowing 
is given it to form a fine surface soil. This 
makes the job of setting the strawberry 
plants more convenient, besides conserv- 
mg moisture for the plants, which is a 
great, benefit to them should it not rain for 
several days after they are set. 

Choice of Varieties. 


The question of variety is a very im- 


portant one, yet everyone must settle that 
question for himself. A variety may do 
well in one section and be a failure in 
another. After trying out a number of 
varieties about fifteen years ago I found 
the Jessies did the best on my soil. in spite 
of the fact that this variety is not well 
recommended, and many strawberry 








essies generally bear their 
heaviest pes berries the second year, I 

gee which will win out this 
season. plan is to plant a 
number of varieties on a small scale until 
one finds one that is adapted to his soil | 
and climatic conditions. 

The Matted—Row System. 

I have always grown my strawberries 
in the matted row system and think this 
the most economical method for the farm- 
er who has so many other irons in the fire. 
After trying setting the plants at different 
distances 1 ottled down to spacing the 
rows 314 feet apart, and the plants about 
18 inches apart in the row which is all 
right for Jessies, and other varieties not 
inclined to set plants heavily. For some 
of the more vigorous running sorts 2 feet 
apart in the row is better. From 300 to 
400 pounds of acid phosphate per acre is 
applied in the row before setting the plants. 
This plant food element is greatly lackin 
in barnyard manure and must be furnish 
from some other source. The fruiting 
beds are also top-dressed with about 500 
pounds per acre early in the spring. 

Care of the Newly Set Patch. 

In a dry season like our last one, 
the oftener the ground is cultivated the 
better the plants grow on account of in- 
creased moisture supply. But we cannot 
always see time to do these things as they 
should be done. After the plants start 
runners I always have the cultivator run 
the same way between the rows. After 
the runners start setting plants the culti- 
vator is run a little farther away from the 
row each time, and the matted row allowed 
to gradually widen out. The cultivator 
isrun between the rows often enough not 
to allow many new sets to get rooted 
between the rows. This has to be done 
until quite late in the fall. 

Handling the Pickers. 

I find it pays to make a contract with 
the pickers to pay them so much per quart 
right through. If anyone quits picking 
before the crop is finished, or gets dis- 
charged for not obeying orders, they are 
paid one-fourth cent less per quart. With 
this method those that would quit picking 
before the last couple of pickings are 
finished on account of not oe be profit- 
able as the rest, have their choice; but 
they always decide to help finish the crop. 
They are also more careful to obey orders 
so as not ic get discharged. Where plenty 
of help is available it pays to weed out the 
poor pickers. Even then where many 
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pickers are employed, it pays to have a 
foreman in the patch to see that the work | 
is properly done at all times. After the 
first two or three pickings many pickers 
get slack about their work. if all girls 
and women pickers can be had better re- 
sults are obtained than when boys and 
girls are hired. 

If the berries can be sold direct. to con- 
sumers the largest profit generally will be 
realized. With large amounts it is more 
convenient to sell to shippers, yet some- 
times their prices are very unsatisfactory. 
To ship the berries to outside commission 
men is risky on account of the perishable 
nature of the fruit. I find that by being 
very particular in having the berries prop- 
erly picked and carefully packed, I am 
able to realize considerably better prices 
than the average grade of berries demand. 
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Heelthy, northern grown Strawberry, 

Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant and Grape 

plants—all covered by the following liberal 

guarantee —All plants guarsateed to be first- 
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good growing condition (by ex pres)) and to please you, 
or your money back. You take no chances. Send for 
catalog today, 0. 4.D, Baldwin, RR. 22, Bridgman, Mich. 
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LESSONS FROM THE FRUIT 
BUDS 
Few orchardists realize how much it is 
ible to learn from the apple and peach 
uds. Here is a reliable forecast for the 
coming year right before their eyes and 
yet they are unable to read the story 





aright. Any time during the winter or 
early spring, before the sap starts, is the 
time to read the story and the purpose 
of this brief article is to explain how it is 
done. Is this of any importance? Let 
us see. In the first place if one knows 
about how large a crop to expect he can 

urchase the necessary supply of boxes, 
Paskets and barrels and have them ready 
for the rush of the busy season. The 
time to do this is winter or before other 
work becomes pressing. If it is possible 
to forecast the cron. the inconveneince of 
purchasing too many will be avoided. It 
may be desirable to give the trees a severe 
pruning or apply 2 heavy dressing of 
some fertilizing material. It is of espe- 
cial importance in cutting back the peach 
trees to understand the manner of fruit 
bearing, otherwise the best branches might 
be cut away. A severe “heading-in” 
should always be done in an “off” year 
when the fruit prospects are poor. 

The apple produces its fruit at the ends 
of short branchlets known as fruit spurs. 
These spurs are grown the previous year. 
The fruit buds “‘set’’ in the early fall and 
are always borne terminally. exami- 
nation of the tree indicates its past and 
future history. If the spurs end in a scar 
with a slender bud at one side, it indicates 
that fruit was produced the previous 
season. When spurs of this sort predomi- 
nate it shows that the last crop was a 
heavy one. The scar is made by sepa- 





rating the apple from the spur and the 
tiny bud is a leaf bud and will prolong | 
the branchlet or form a new spur to pro- | 
duce a year later. If the-spurs show no 
scars but terminate in full rounded buds 
they will bear this year. 

The object which should be sought by 
apple growers is annual bearing. Left to) 
itself the tree usually produces so heavily 
that no energy is left for the growing of 
spurs, hence semi-annual bearing soon be- 
comes a fixed habit. In some localities, 
where the science of fruit-growing has 
been studied, judicious thinning, to kee 
the crop within bounds, and careful cul- 
tivation and fertilization, to keep up the 
energy of the tree, are practiced. 

The peach produces its fruit in quite a 
different manner. Study of the buds 
shows that they are borne laterally along 
the branches. it a crop is promised, buds 
in sets of three will be found upon the 
vigorous shoots of the previous year’s 
growth. The center bud is narrow and 
pointed, sometimes scarcely noticeable. 
while those on either side 4re plump and 
rounded. Theoutside aref ruit buds while 
the middle one will produce a cluster of 
leaves and perhaps form a new branch. 
The object in peach growing should be to 
produce strong new shoots each year, and 
with this end in view a severe cutting- 
back may frequently be necessary. 

It is an easy matter to tell if the buds 
have been winter killed. The flower germ 
appears as a small light green spot in the 
center. If injured by frost it will be of a 
dark brown color; even when partly frozen 
the buds may open into bloom but no 
fruitage will follow. To properly examine 
a peach bud cut across the base with a 








sharp knife.—C. H. C. 
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Which Tree Do You Want? 
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anda rr of other indivi ual —— 
appeal every user. ti-Klog 
nozzels make it very difficult for any mixture to clog the outlet, 


Guaranteed for 5 Years 


You are absolutely protected when you buy an Anti-Klog, as each one is sold under an 
i guarantee of 6 years’ service. 
Send for our new free catalog. You should now make preparations for spring spraying. 


ILLINOIS METALS COMPANY 
2407 West 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cutaway Disk Harrows Fill The. Bill 
Pra Over 100 Styles and Sizes to Choose From 
e have the tool to meet the needs of every . SEND FOR BOOK 


farmer, whether he uses one small horse or a big Intensive 

tractorengine. For over a quarter century we have been gs 
making Cutaway (CrarxK) tools so good that today 
they are the standard of real worth. Our 
little book, “As Told By Others,” tells what 
users of Curaway (CtarK) machines 
think of them. Write forit today. Ask the Cutaway 
dealer in your town to show you a CuTAWAY 
(Crarx) harrow. If we have no dealer there, write 
direct to us for catalog. Don’t accept a substitute, 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 904 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Maker of the original CLanx Double Action Harrows 
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THE MAKING OF A LAWN 


By E. J. FARRINGTON 





‘Time and care are necessary in order to 
have a good lawn, a fact which many 


yple fail to appreciate. e soil must 
Pe rich and deeply worked or the grass 
will not thrive. Frequent cuttings must 
be made or weeds will run riot. Dande- 
lions must be dug out or they will spread 
rapidly; and bare patches must be newly- 
seeded each spring or the lawn will soon 
look ragged. 

And yet a really fine lawn is worth all 
the labor and attention which may be 
required to secure it. A smooth, velvet 
turf makes the handsomest setting which 
a house can well have, ially when 
supplemented by adequate planting around 
the base of the house. 

Time is gained by havingtheground pre- 
pared in the fall. It is easy then to scatter 
the seed evenly on the last snow and when 
the snow melts it will be carried into the 
ground and will take root quickly. When 
the ground is to be made ready in the 
spring, work should be commenced as 
early as possible, the soil dug very deeply 
and a heavy coating of well-rotted stable 
manure harrowed in. This is the great 
secret of making a permanent lawn. If 
the ground is loosened and stirred well 
down into the subsoil, the roots will be 
able to travel a long ways in search of 
water and the grass will not burn up after 
afew weeks of hot weather. When a clay 
soil is found and when the location is a 
low one, the use of tile drains will prove of 
benefit. ‘They should be placed below the 
frost. line preferably and given consider- 
able slope. If, on the contrary, the soil is 
loose and open and is prepared in the 
spring, it should be rolled after the seed 
has been sown in order to pack it and 
bring the moisture which it contains to the 
surface so that the seeds will germinate 
quickly. 

The grading of the land is an important 
preliminary, for it is highly desirable to 
secure a smooth and level surface in 
order to have the lawn attractive. Some- 
times when a new house is built, careless 
or ignorant workmen will spread the soil 
which they excavate on top of the sur- 
rounding land. ‘This is a most repre- 
hensible practice, for it is impossible to 
make grass grow in such soil and it must 
be carted off. In any case, it is usually 
well to dig out the poor soil around the 
immediate base of the house and fill in 
with good earth. 

Buy Good Seed. 

All this work should be done early 80 
that the seed may be sown while the 
weather is cool. Thisisimportant. Many 
people make a vital mistake by buying 
seed which is cheap. This seed may grow 
lustily the first season, but the succeeding 

ears will show the error of this penny 
wise and pound foolish policy. It is best 
to buy a prepared mixture, telling your 
seedsman just what kind of location you 
have. There are different mixtures for 
heavy and sandy soils, exposed and shady 
locations, warm and cold climates, 

The foundation of most mixtures de- 
signed for Northern states is Kentucky 
blue grass, but this grass does not get 

ell established for three years, 80 that 
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ii Grain Saved Pays 
Your Thresh Bill 


when the Red River Special does the 
work. It deats out the ‘ 

C. W. Bowman and four other farm- 
ers of Nodaway. Missouri, say: “It 
will save grain enough that other ma- 
chines waste, to pay the farmer's 


thresh bill.” Hire a 





English rye grass or Timothy is added to 
give a good sward the first year. These 
grasses are annuals, however, being killed 
out the first winter, s0 Rhode Island bent 
grass or red top is included to give the 
second year stand. After that, the blue 
grass takes possession of the lawn and 
grows for years, becoming stronger and 
more pleasing as time goes on, if given good 
care. 

Other kinds of grass seed are often used 
to appeal to the eye and nostrils. White 
clover here and there on the lawn pleases 
many people and sweet vernal grass 
the air with a delightful odor when it is 
eut. In the South, blue grass does not 
thrive and is replaced with Bermuda 
grass; and Canadian blue grass is often 
used in the extreme North and in the 
oe where it makes a charming 
awn. 



































Sow Plenty of Seed 


Be advised not to allow any motivesof 
economy to prevent sowing the grass seed 
with a generous hand. Liberal seedi 
means a thick, strong sod, and the cro 
ing out of weeds. There are v few 
weeds which will not succumb to a heavy 
growth of grass on good land. Four 
bushels to the acre er a quart to a hun- 
dred square feet will be about the right 
amount of seed. 

A day when no wind is stirring is the 
one to choose for seed-sowing, for grass 
seed is light and easily blown about. The 
hour between 5 and 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing is perhaps the quietest time of the 
day, as a rule. The best plan is to go 
over the plot twice, once lengthwise 
the next time across it. Then the seed 
will be evenly distributed. 

If the lawn is a large one it should be 
harrowed lightly after the seed has been 
sown and then gone over with hand rakes, 
The hand raking will be sufficient when 
the piece is small. If the weather seems 


Get ISBELL’S 
likely to continue dry, it will be an ad- Seed ( atalog ! 
vantage to use a light roller to press’ in 


the seed and firm the ground, but a roller ue «= =Just Off the Press! V"" 
must never be used when the soil sticks 
to it. 

Upon the work done thus far will de- 
pend the success of the lawn—provided 
the seed just sown is of high quality. 
This is a vital matter. The adulteration 
of grass seed has been little less than a 
scandal. If you buy a high-grade mixture 


tree, LOWA SEED 00. Dept, pi des Moines, 1 
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of a reliable seedman you will be on the | BY cuiti ete. ‘ 
safe side, but if you are in doubt and a. 
your lawn-making is really a serious mat-| Gag 


ter, it will be well to have the mixture 
analyzed. If you know anything about 
seeds you will be able to pick out some 
of the different kinds yourself. 

There will undoubtedly be a great num- 
ber of weeds in the lawn the first season, 
especially if manure has been used to fer- 
tilize the ground, but most of them being 
annuals will not appear the second year, 
if the lawn is cut frequently so that no 
seeds are formed. Dandelions and dock 
must be dug up, preferably in the spring 
or the fall, oad grass seed raked into the 
bare spots thus made in order to keep 
other weeds from springing up. 


Best Hardy Non-!rrigated Seed 99.8%, Pure 

99% germination, $9.50. Government tested. Absolutely 

anteed. Northern wn, extremely hardy. No seed 

ter. Have Turkestan Alfalfu, Sweet Clover; grass 

seed of all kinds. _ Ask for our cepage See on 

gro Alfalfa. 76-page catalog and samp’ All sent 
ree, @can save you money. Write today. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO , Box 419, Clarinda, lowa 
—Earn This ae 


Elect. Lighted 1914 Indian, 
with speedometer. Easy 
respectable work at home. 
Details free— Write. 

1869 Howard St, 
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[t is seldom that the first sowing of 
seed is sufficient. There are almost sure 
to be places here and there where the 
grazs does not catch, but it is only neces- 
sary to loosen the surface with a rake 
and sow mere seed, firming the ground 
with the back of a spade if the season is 
a dry one. Indeed, this sowing of seed 
will “be required aimost every year in 
places in order to keep the lawn look 
well. It should be remembered that g 
results are obtained only by maintaining 
a heavy growth of grass. If weeds appear 
after a few years, it will be a sign that the 
grass is not dense enough hen com 
mercial fertilizers and more seed should ke 
used. The best time to patch a lawn is 
early in the spring or late in thefall. A 
prepared lawn fertilizer should be raked 
into the soil and then the seed sown 
Constant care in this respect is the price 
of a satisfactory lawn. 


CULTURE OF SWISS CHARD 


It is astonishing the number of persons 
who are unfamiliar with the Spinach Beet, 
or Swiss chard. 

This vegetable is a peculiar sort of beet 
grown for the foliage only. The roots 
are worthless, and unlike other beets, do 
act reach much size. 

The soil required for Swiss chard is a 
light rich loam. A little sand or clay will 
not prevent the plants from growing well, 
but this vegetable delights in the kind of 
soil that will grow a beet quickly. 

Several varieties are rather dwarf, but 
are considered fine. Some of the better 
sorts are the large improved varieties, 
and it is safe to predict that any person 
who has never grown it, will not be with- 
out it after the first crop. 

The leaves are a creamy white, and 
peculiarly curled and have thick meaty 
stems, and are very attractive in appear- 
ance. 

One thing about Swiss chard is very 
much in its favor, and that is it will grow 
during the hot summer months when it 
is rather difficult to raise some other 
plants used for salads or greens. 

Sow the seed as you would for beets. 
The planting may be done as early as the 
soil and weather will permit, and other 
plantings may be made at different inter- 
vals until July. 

The thin portion of the leaves are used 
as other plants for greens, and the thick 
fleshy A very —_ r stalks are prepared 
as asparagus, and are very delicious, and 
like most other vegetables of this t ype, 
are considered very healthy.—J. T. 








FACTS ABOUT SPINACH 

Spinach as a rule does not do weil in 
very hot weather, and should be planted 
either quite early or in late summer or 
early autumn to secure the desired results. 

For very early spring planting I would 
suggest the sort known as Bloomsdale, or 
the American Round-Seeded Savoy. This 
variety will grow readily, and is very 
crisp and tender, and every one loving 
such vegetables will be loud in their 
praises. 

These varieties are excellent for late 
September planting, and unless the au- 
tumn is very short and winter sets in 
very early, the crop will be satisfactory 

The Standard Long Season is a variety 
that has been found very satisfactory for 
hot weather, where the earth is kept 
moist. It is widely grown by market 
gardeners, and one of its greatest virtues 
is the fact it stands a long time without 
throwing up seed stems. 

Every home garden should have a bed 
of spinach. It is astonishing how easily 
it is grown, and the amount of good de- 
rived from it. Sow as lettuce or radishes. 
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ALADDIN Prices Undersell 


Why do Aladdin Prices undersell and Aladdin Quality excel? 
Here’s the straight from the shoulder reason: use a train 
load of logs enters the Aladdin Mills every day and every inch 
Price is worked on our own saws. Our one arm 
reaches into the forest and the other brings 
you the completed house. Your dollar 
carries no excess profit on its back and 
pulls a full load. Sixty-five acres of 
evens are covered with buildings and 
umber at our ont New Bay City Mills. 


Aladdin Houses Are Warmer, Stronger fy. $1189 

The Aladdin Readi-Cut panos oryend is better than the j 

old system tant thes same your modern binder is 

better than the old scythe. od AS the work better, quicker 

cheaper. Every piece of material in the house is cut 

to fit in our mill, making your house stronger, warmer ang 
~—- Every fs inch of h of lumber youpay , a. isin f~ We. a 
house built 


astes 18% <i the bamber 61 t of $100 
w ° ou every 
wey is wasted, 


























All framing lumber cut to fit, siding cut to ft, ole wo A 







ing cut to fit, cut to fit, windows, frames, casings 
tnd iam, shingles, p paint end varnish for the outside» 


re eee Ly in uarantce for re 
os the ALADDIN Hardware Catalog 96 <2 





ve 40 cents on every dollar you spend in in Heating. 
Plumbing or Hardware— Aladdin Hardware 
aivee palene on 4.000 bergsing—ost & today! 0 1 y A 
the ed. Every 4! cs 
























_ Six Governments 
iif SeHCANOTOR SESE 


in 
by Ontario and Dominion Behty “The 
oter has won over one h Cold Medale ana 
Awards in the past three years. 


Wins a Government Spray Pump Contest. 


‘ f Spraying temp held at 
Grimsby, under the auspices of the Board 
of Control pak A the Fruit Experimental Station of Ontario, in which there were Judgea,’ 
Fn as may made by the Spramotor Company, was 
pray — -— yeh 
otrany farther enforse eoiempement were costed twill to ena thoauperiority of theBprametortiedtt, Itisan 
+ quick and Chyreast redicator of fruitaad vine diseases and insect pests. Unequalled fn white- 
See asl paaldes ol as water peiee. We publish an = pogo beak, 
“A raghing aod going pelle es which {a addition to formulas, wert ag spraying, 
tells about the mailitfree. Ask fora copy. 
r\ moro 
143 Erie Street, Buffalo. N. ¥ ‘ 
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Peach and Apple|PATENT Sy i%.soc ice 


turers of Inventions. 





Advice 
‘Trees 2c and U 'p INVENTORS == sears rehiSes, Washington, B.C 
ree Plum, Pear,Cherry, Strawberry, eto —Catal yourinvention. J. IL LER, 
130, Cleveland, oon 600 L & T Bldg. Washington. D C 
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BIG PROFIT FROM ONIONS 


By L. V. 





nine cents from a plot of ground 

fifty by twenty-five feet or $3079.45 
an acre. hat was the result of an 
experiment which I carried on last year 
near Madison, Wis. Two crops were 
raised, onions and endive, the endive be- 
ing used as a second crop. 

In choosing the seed { selected a large 
yellow onion of good keeping quality, as 
the most suitable for my purpose. About 
the middle of March two ounces of this 
aeed were planted in a hotbed, in thickly 
sown rows, two inches apart. It soon 
sprouted and in a week the young plants 
wer> all peeping through the ground. 
When they were an inch high the bed was 
carefully weeded and cultivated. This 
process was repeated weekly until the 
plants were ready to set out. 

By the first week in April they were 
four inches high. I then trimmed back 
the tops, with shears, to the height of an 
inch. This process was repeated twice 
during the month. As a result the young 
plants, although standing very thick in 
the rows, had short stocky tops and very 
good root systems. 

The third week in April I selected a 
deep, well-drained plot of sandy loam 
about fifty feet long by twenty-five feet 
wide. This ground had been in straw- 
berries for the previous three years and 
was therefore very richly manured. The 
plowing was done carefully, covering the 
trash deeply and turning up the clean 
moist earth from below. The plot was 
then dragged both lengthwise and cross- 
wise a dozen times and carefully planked. 
When this was done the seed-bed was per- 
fectly level, with hardly a lump of earth 
as big as a marble on the surface. The 
plot was then marked off into twenty-five 
rows fifty feet long and one foot apart. 

Setting the Plants 

Che first cloudy day the hotbed was 
thoroughly watered, the young plants 
yulled out in handfuls and placed in bas- 

ets, great care being taken to neither 
bruise the plants nor to break any of the 
zoots. They were then taken to the field 
and getting on our hands and knees, we 
set them out carefully about four inches 
apart in the marked rows. This process 
took three of us nearly a whole day. 

That night a light rain helped settle the 
ylants in their new homes. ‘The next day 
= ever, dawned clear and we had a spell 
of typical warm, spring growing weather. 
At the end of a week the young plants had 
taken hold finely and were beginning to 
grow nicely so 1 took the hand cultivator 
and, setting the knives rather wide apart, 
cultivated the patch cleanly and deeply. 
This process was repeated every week un- 
til the size of the onions made cultivation 
impossible. Three weeks after setting out 
they were weeded the first time and again 
three weeks later. They continued to 
grow very rapidly during the months of 
May and June and by the arrival of ex- 
tremely hot weather in July, they were 
crowding one another out of the rows. By 
the end of the strawberry season (the last 
of July) the onions averaged from three 
and one-half inches to four, some running 
up as high as five. I now began to pull 
a few here and there for boiling onions, 
removing the roots and outside skin, trim- 


Fh, nie oxnts tron dollars and forty- 


ming the tops back to a foot m Jength, | interested. 


March, 1914 
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New Potato 
Olds’ Scotch Rural 


350 Bus. Per Acre 


A main-crop Rural 
tato of new blood.  Wielas 


other standard varieties. 







Not affected by blight, 
drouth or bugs. 


Olds’ 1914 Catalog 


gives full description and prices, this and 
other varieties potatoes, field seeds, garden 
seeds. Ask also for 


Free Coliection Field Seeds 
L.L.OLDS SEEDCO.,drawer§ Madison, Wis, 











and tying them tightly in bunches of three 
each. ese were eagerly snapped up at 
40 cents a dozen bunches by the local 
storekeepers, who sold them back to their 
fancy trade at 5 cents a bunch. I did 
not have time A — Many in this 
manner, the tot ing ut sixteen ' — 
dozen bunches. Hi STAT i FAI Ray 

GR Cae he 


In August a dry spell prevailed and the 
Te: Yi 































tops of the onions began to turn yellow. 
During the last week I rolled a barrel 
lightly over the rows causing the tops to 
lie over and cure. In a couple of days a 
boy was sent into the patch, who pulled 
the onions all out and Taid them in rows 
to finish drying. After three —- of 
scorching hot weather they were perfectly 
cured. ‘They were then gathered, the tops 
removed, any dirt adhering was brushed 
off and they were carefully placed in crates 
which had contained shipped Texas on- 
ions. I easily disposed of them to the 
local dealers at $1.25 a bushel. 

The fall rains came a few days later en- 
abling me to plow the onion patch. 
dragged and planked it and set out endive 
plants in twelve rows two feet apart. 
Owing to careful cultivation and fair 
weather these plants grew with tremen- 
dous strides, and before frost, I had dis- 
posed of the entire lot of fifty dozen at an 
average price of 20 cents a dozen. 

The profit from this small plot of ground 
is shown by the following data. 


Receipts 
To 64 bu. dry onions at $1.25 a bu......... $81.00 
To 16 doz. bunches boiling onions at 40c per 
Ds ebhtckatbs hic + penaves cabbhedea 6.64 
To 50 doz. endive at 200 a doz... ......66. 10.00 
EE... «sc ceaseaedtapnownd $97.64 
Expenditures, 
2 oz. onion seed. $s .40 


on, GURU 0 2. kon, chadabdan kein 


















Two boys ove day (planting Se ics cdadvecud 1.50 
One boy (harvesting Peacedunet é¢usbceies 1.00 
One man and team a half day (preparing 
Sr re ere 2.50 
One man 10 hours (cultivating)........... 2.00 
Rent of land at $5.00 am acre.........++. 1.665 
Total experiditures.............4 $9.15 
GMI cae. 5 cc ccucvdeade $97.46 
Total expenditures. ..........0006 9.15 
Peek Ei cite cditess ocepandcecnseneenhe $88.4 


— 
twenty-five by fifty feet as a basis of com- 
parison, we see that an acre would yield 
a net profit of $3079.45. There is no 
reason why an acre should not yield as 
well as the small plot with ordinary care. 
This plot was given no more cultivation 
or weeding than the onions planted in the 
field from seed but their early start and 
hardiness made them thrive from the be- 
ginning. 

Note—Mr. Feuling has apparently not included 
his own labor in figuring his net profit. It is evi- 
dent, however that he was well paid for his time 
and work.—Editor. 









I will give a lot of new 
; = sorts free with every order I 
fill Buy and test. Return if 


Over Poo illustrations of vege- 
tables and flawers. Send yours 


and your hbors’ addresses, 
Y o*Rockford. Illinois 





“The man who would swin- 

dle a widow,” says General 

Ginger, “is mean enough to 

do anything. I just can’t 

stomach any show of piety 

that is backed by such an inclination as 
that. 





Economical buying depends upon bei 
well informed. You ean be well inform 





by reading the advertisements in each is- 
sue of Successful Farming z= sending " 
for catalogs of things in whic you are | catalogue of F’ and 
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k trimmed with wie tye | neat tucks. 
My, ‘aciia, for 69¢. It comes = B. be 25¢ 
Order by No. 2261A8. 
postage prepaid, only 


Free Book of Fashions 
ei sngeee—aethae ye kt 
W. & H. WALKER 


1473 Herr’s Island,3394 


Let Us Figure On 
Your Furnace 4 


Our Free Plans i Direct F: 

Prices Will Help You Greeti No No 

Matter Where You Decide To Buy. 

Expert heating engineers will draw detail 
plans toyourspecialneeds and quote exact 
cost on furnace with fittings—no obligation. 


Customers Everywhere 
To Refer You To 


No Delay—No Freight to Pay—Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. And $25 to $75 saved. 
Cash or easy terms. 


WRITE for Catalog 
Ask for No.985. 
See the simple,prac- 
tical, economical 
lan thatis winning 
avor everywhere. 
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A Kalamazog é: 


Direct to You 7° 


Uncie Sam is Best Employer 
Pay ts high and sure; hours short 
places 


cancies every year; all kinds of be 
ant work everywhere; no lay-offs; na 
= a common education suffi+ 


THIS BOOK 3 pet * 300,000 
positions 
in the U. 8. A nD 
where there is a big chance for you-- 
if you want it-with sure and gener- 
ous pay and lifetime employment. 
(laces open to American citizens of 18 
or over. 
Special money back guerans 
tee if you write today fer Book- 
fet R 90S, IT 1S FREE. 


Erickson Leg 


SOLD ONE. Wheel <8 

ON EASY TERMS. 

E a, Erickseg Artificial Limb Co., 
Wasb Av. N., Minneapolis, Mina, 



























barrow loads of well rotted manure should | 
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GROWING PRIZE RADISHES 


Radishes will grow in most any kind of 
soil, but they will grow a great deal better 
| if the soil is well adapted for their cul- 
ture. 

Quite a number of methods of prepar- 
ing the soil have been advanced by ex-| 
pert growers, and several methods are| 

ood, but the writer has found the fol-| 
owing method first class. Prize radishes | 
should be grown if these instructions are| 
followed: 

If the original soil is a stiff heavy clay, 
a bushel of sand, and two or three wheel-| 


be added to a bed ten feet square, and | 
the soil spaded to a depth of at least ten | 
inches. 

The manure and sand should be thor- 


oughly mixed with the soil. If wood) 
ashes are to be had, place at least a bush-| 
el of those over the surface, and a half 


bushel of poultry manure, and rake all 
into the upper five inches of earth. If 
wood ashes are scarce, use about half a 
bushel of fine coal ashes well raked in. | 
Before sowing the radish seeds scatter | 
about five pounds of salt over the surface 
of the bed and allow it to remain a day 
or two before thoroughly raking it into 
the upper portion of the soil of the radish 
bed. ‘The salt will assist in growing the 
radishes and keep away the little worms 
that are getting in their work on the rad- 

ish in so many localities. 
the sand 








If the soil is already sandy 
may be left out, and a half bushel of lime 
well mixed with the soil in its stead. 

Radishes should have enough moisture 
to insure a quick growth. The soil must 
be rich enough to furnish strength for 
rapid growing. Most any of the best 
varie - s as thrive under such treatment. 


—J. 
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RUTABAGAS ARE POPULAR 

In many of the northern states where | 
the soil is very rich the Swedish turnip, 
or rutabaga is extensively grown and used, 
and greatly admi as a vegetable. 
People as a rule like this better than any | 
of the more common varieties of turnip. 
The flesh is solid and very rich, and yet 
quite delicately flavored. They are bet- 
ter keepers, and do not become pithy like 
most of the turnips. 

The rutabaga requires a longer season 
to mature, and must to be planted early. 
Seed is sown in June or pt ny and as the 
season advances they may, be used until | 
frost, when the crop s should be gathered | 
and stored or buried for late autumn or | 
winter use. 

In the middle and southern states com- 
paratively few persons realize the value 
of this Bann 4 but steadily the crop 
grows larger each season, and very soon 
the rutabaga will go a great ways toward 
supplying a highly appreciated vegetable. 

Anyone who can prepare ground for 
turnips can do so for the rutabaga, and 
— the season is very hot and extreme- 

ly dry, a will be a crop that will pay 
t e grow 

A email. bed should be planted in every 
garden. The seed may be planted as 
soon as the weather and soil will permit 
for early summer use, but for autumn or 
winter use the first of July is soon enough, | 
hy little later in southern states.—J. 
. Me | 








When you are interested in an adver- 
tisement a ring in another paper, refer 
to Success a Far arming and see Pit is there. 
By mentioning that you are answering 
the ad from Successful Farming you auto- 
matically apply our guarantee of satis- 
| faction to your pure 
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er’s Creations in Corn 

hav e placed Wisconsin and 

mR on the Corn Map. 
pher lead by 50% formerCorn States 

in yieldsin 1913! My Catalog tells: 

s0 also about Wisconsin's famous 

Oats, Barleys and Potatoes, 


10 Big le 
Packages 10c 


For 10c we gladly mail one pack- 


West Ce new ee Marquis 


4 G__- ats, Silver 
Barley and other farm seed 
packages, head- 
ers for Alfalfa, Clovers, 
prasees, Oats, Rye, Barley, Wheat, 
Potatoes, orn, Onions, To- 
matoes, Peas, Beans, etc. 


Salzer 


111 S, Eighth St., La Crosse, Wis. 

























> A ’ 
DUOR 
and APPLES. 


A rather queer combination— 
however, when you think of eith- 
er—remember we specialize in 
growing both. We have studied 
Seed Corn for 2% years, breeding 
and improving varieties on our 

-@ farms that have repeatedly yield. 
=—t-% ed 125 bus. per acre. We have 
3 =4 varieties exactly suited to your 
-ii,@ locality and can put you inthe 
- prize winning class, 
= Hardy Apple and other Fruit 
={=)-4 Trees, Shade Trees, Berry Bush- 
ca €S,Ctc. we grow in our Dursery 
= and you will save half by 

- buying direct. 

, Send at once for our new 
Seed & Nursery Annual 
—also free premium list. 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO., 
509 Third Ave., Faribault, Mina. 


Field Seeds That Grow 


o, +. Clovers and Grass Seeds; Seed Corn 
All seeds are Nebraska Standard as to 
Bap rp woe No state is more strict. Also 
vegetable and flower seeds, trees, etc. Big catalog free. 


GERMAN NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE 
32 Court Street 


. - Beatrice, Neb, 


panera 
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bly 1 + a Taent ° 
athe Builds up worn-out soil quickly and 
mense crops, worth 4 3 gh to $125 


peep a our Big 7 Te-page free catalog and circu- 





‘e can save you money on 


seed, Sample Free. Write 
pect tated fuarantced seed, Boxyi9 CLARINDA, GLARINDA, 10we 





Western Canada 


Western Canada Landsoffered in exchange 
for horses, milch cows, pigs and sheep and 
herd of 50 pure bred short horns or Aber- 
deens. Write 


Canada Lands Limited 


400 Northern Crown Bank Bldg, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


LANDO 
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Did you neglect or 
forget to take ad- 
vantage of our big 





eK Ly liberal offer of free 

ae seeds and special 
discounts in our February ad? 

Our offer is still open. You can 
get the free seeds and special dis- 
count by writing now. Don’t de- 
lay. Particulars and our 1914 
Catalog gladlysent Free on request. 
WASHINGTON SEED HOUSE | 


W ASEING TON, TOw A. 


Trees AtWholesale 


and Save Agents’ and Dealers’ Profits, 


Apples 7c; Peaches Te; Cherries 13c; Plums 16c; 
Pears lic. list of varieties, 











; $2.5 
r. $3.00 


and 
100; Concerd $2.00 ty 
Oar tans equally Law ta petes. Gauiity thebeet 
—— 4 for Small! Fruit Plants of all kinde— 
Rhubarb. ete. We Pay the Freight oy all 
orders amounting to $10 or over. Free 
HOLSINGER 

















Offering the best 
will be mailed FREE to all. 
EED 


pple Trees 


Peach 7c, Cherry I4c, all grafted. Concord 
Grapes §2 100. Catalpa Speciosa Seedlings, 18 to 
24 inches, $4.50 per 1,000. We pay freight om $10 tree 
orders. All kinds of trees, shrubs, etc., flower, v 
table and field seeds. 10 big pkgs. vegetable cook, 
early varieties, 25c. Catalo: . 


© Aa Wensent : AND = moges 



















RH UBLE UT Cuts from 
ODES DO 0 W7EK. both sides of 
\=5 limb and does 
not bruise 
the bark. 
We pay Ex- 
saw 
— on all orders. 
0 as Write tor 


circalar and 


RHODES MFG. CO. ~ 
539 5. DIVISION AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


a Foot 3720 on = 
Needed on every ly end outside door. 
step. Right now is the time to Rg | ey 
free set jor LA. “Jobe: 
_t- _ barre PE 






















te. A postal will do, 
‘Thomas Co. 3071 West St. Dayton, 0. 


McCormick's Py ANTS, VIED and ROSES | 
Be eee ee 
@-Cormick Nursery Co., 12 Elm St., Monroe, Mich, 
Strawberry Plants 2000 for $1.00. Guaranteed. All 
Raspberrirs, pratt, Planta, ete 
ALLEGAN NURSER 
ALLBGAM > x. 
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SOME POINTS ON SPRAYING 

That it pays to spray fruit trees has 
been so thoroughly demonstrated by fruit 
growers and experiment stations that it is 
no longer necessary to fill space with data 
to prove that point. 

The man who has availed himself of his 
opportunities for observation and the liter- 
ature upon the subject and is not yet con- 
vinced could not be influenced by any re- 
sults which might be given in a bri 
article. , ; 

Nevertheless, there is a considerable 
amount of spraying done every year which 
does not Pay for the labor and e in 
doing it. e reason for this is t-the 
operator has not studied the subject 
sufficiently to enable him to use judgment 
in —— a spray material and applying 
it. ‘Too often the principal reason for us- 
ing a certain material is that a neighbor 
has used it with good results. 

To be successful, it is necessary to study 
the effect of various spray materials upon 
the different insects and plant diseases 
which attack fruit trees and then make 











each spraying with some definite purpose 
in view and at the proper time to accom, 


The spray materials used to kill codling 
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moths, which cause wormy apples, have 
but little, if any effect upon San Jose 





scale, or other scale insects. Likewise, the 
mixture which prevents scabby and knotty 
apples is ineffective in combating either 
of the insects mentioned. The important 
thing so your own trees and use 
the spray which is effective in combating 
the particular pest or pests which are in- 
festing your trees. 

If the insects you must fight are the kind 
=) whe off chunks of leaves tb arp it 
wi n to put some kind of poi- 
son upon their food fn order to kill them. 
The codling moth, curculio, etc., belong to 
this class of insects and arsenate of lead, 

aris green, or some other form of arsenic 
is the poison generally used. 

For insects which suck their food, such 
as the oyster shell scale, San Jose scale, 
scurvy bark louse, etc., it is necessary to 
use a different sort of spray. They do not 
consume poison which is placed upon the 
leaves or bark and for that reason it is 
necessary to use a spray which will kill 
them by coming in contact with their 
bodies. Kerosene emulsion and lime- 








sulphur wash have proved very effective. 

‘o dest = ew pa diseases == as apple 
seab, cherry t, grape mildew, etc., 
there is nothing better than Bordeaux 
mixture or lime hur spray. 

The fact that lime-sulphur is effective in 
combating both scale insects and f 
diseases makes it an exceptionally le 
spray material. Many successful orchard- 
ists are using it almost exclusively. By 
adding arsenate of lead or paris green at 
one or two sprayings to kill the biting in- 
sects, they can control all forms of pests 
which infest their trees. : 4 

Spray materials can now be obtained in 
stock form ready for dilution with water. 
It saves @ lot of trouble and in most cases 
is cheaper to use a prepared mixture than 
to attempt home mixing. | ; 

Almost all state experiment stations 
have publushed spray calendars which can 
be had free upon application to the station. 
They give complete information about 
sprays and the time toapply them. There 
is no fixed date when spra ng house be 
done every year. Insects at differ- 
ent dates, just the same as buds and leaves 
vary in the time of opening according to 
the season, It would take several pees 
to tell you just when to spray thedifferent 
kinds of fruit. Write your experiment sta- 
tion and request their bulletin on spraying. 
Even if you have only a tew fruit trees you 
cannot afford to allow insects and 
diseases to deprive you “f the crop. 








tervice coat. It's the best your money can buy. 


PROTECTOR BAT 
$3.00 Everywhere. «west 23 om 














THE TIME TO SPRAY 


The time to spray and the number of 
sprayings made should be governed largel 
by the extent to which trees are infected. 

To destroy scale insects on all kinds of 
fruit trees, the spraying should be done in 
the early spring before the buds open. 

For scab, tent caterpillars, or canker 
worms, apples should be sprayed when the 
green tips of the first leaves burst the buds 
The most effective single treatment 
against the scab can be given just before 
the blossoms open. Just after the blos- 
soms fall is the most important time to 
spray for codling moths. Late July or 
early Aygust is the time to spray for the 
second brood of codling moths. 

Cherry trees should be sprayed for fruit 
rot, leaf spot and curculio just after the 
blossoms fall. For leaf spot, they should 
also be sprayed just after the fruit is picked 
and again two or three weeks later. For 
cherry slugs, the spraying should be done 
when the slugs first appear. 

The time to spray for fruit rot, leaf —< 
and curculio is just after the blossoms fall 
and again about fifteen days later. A 
third spraying about the middle of June 
is often advisable. Spraying for web 
worms should be done as soon as the worm 
appears. 

To prevent leaf curl and fruit rot in 
peaches, spray before the buds swell. 
Great damage results if the spraying is 
done too late. 

The treatment for pears is about the 
same as for apples. The most effective 
time to spray grapes for mildew and black 
rot is when the leaves are about one-third 
grown, and again just after the fruit sets. 


$10.00 FOR A LETTER 

It is to be a short letter—not over two 
hundred words. You can write it just 
as well as some other reader can. We 
want you to tell us which seed, plant or 
tree advertisement in either the February 
or March issue of Successful Farming con- 
tains the best offer and the most infor- 
mation of value to you, and why. That 
is, you must give reasons for your opinion 
as to why the advertisement you select is 
of more interest to you than any of the 
others. You are not to judge the ads on 
their size. It is not the advertisement 

ou finally select that will win for you 

ut your letter about the ad. To show 
that you really mean what you say, this 
offer is only open to those who actually 
order seeds, trees or plants from some 
advertiser in ncoemiiel Farming this 
season. Of course there are no restric- 
tions as to how small or how large your 
order may be. 

For the best letter we will give $10 in 
cash. For each of the twenty-five next 
best we will give a $1.00 credit, good with 
any seed house or nursery company ad- 
vertising in Successful Farming. If you 
have already bought seeds, bulbs, plants 
or trees to the value of one dollar from 
one of our advertisers this season we will 
send you $1.00 in cash if preferred. For 
each of the fifty next best letters we will 
give three valuable packets of choice flower 
seeds. They will be very beautiful varie- 
ties of delightful flowers. 

Study the advertisements in this issue 
and send your letter before April Ist. 
The contest will close on that date. The 
awards will be announced through the 
paper and not by letter. 

Write your letter on one side of letter 
sheet only; do not write too close to edge 
of paper and not over two hundred words. 
Whether you are a new or old subscriber 
will not make any difference, but please 
tell how long you have been a subscriber 
to Successful Farming and then on the 
back of your letter give names of firm or 
firms you have sent seed orders to (this 
season). Be sure and sign your own name 
and address plainly. (Any reader whether 
subscriber or not may enter the contest). 

Address—Seed Contest Manager, Sue- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines. Iowa. 
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The Spirit of Service 


EN the land is storm- 

swept, when trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 
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forces, who are finally responsi- 


ble to the public for good service. 
This spirit of service is found 


in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 


makes his lonely fight tokeep = form with present public policy, 
the wire highways open. without recourse to courts, — 
These men can be trusted The Bell System has grownto 


to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with 
the world. 


This same spirit of serviceani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. The linemen show it 


be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs ‘of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 
However large it may be- 
come, this corporation will 
always be responsive to the 


when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post 
despite fireor flood. Itinspires 
the leaders of the telephone 


needs of the people, because it 
is animated by the spirit of ser- 
vice. It has shown that men and 
‘women, co-operating fora great 
purpose, may be as good citizens 
collectively as individually. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

7 One System Universal Service 

AT LOUISIANA.MO 


SINCE 1816 


Grand New Year Book 


1914—just printed; shows fruits in actual colors and size. Full of valuab 
rchard information. Tells what, when and how to plant. Mailed Free. x 


STARK DE ISL OUS _ 1 Most Amazing Apple 


Production in Two Centuries 
(Trade-Mark) 
is fully described—ite glorious record of twenty years in the American orchard is 


accurately given. No one with room for a single tree can afford to be without this 
marvelousfruit. Of exquisite favor—large, brilliant, waxy red. The book is free. Write for it. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 126, Louisiana, Mo. 


, We manufacture Metal 
Specialties of all kinds 
to order; largest equi 
ment; lowest prices. Send perfect sample FREE 
for low estimate and best expert advice 
THE EAGLE MFG. CO., Dept. G. Cincinnati, O. 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 

























POWERFUL AIR GUN 
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3 free books about inventions; the 

truth about ses, etc. RICH- 

ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Weaderfel Bargain, 
Nd 


No.76—A fortunate pur- 

—_ enables us to offer 
special bargain tn men’s 

pants. The lot 

Ee agteragrmy t= 4 
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Ask for No. 86. Fre ree Catalog. 








Ref. —Cont’! & Comm’! Nat’! Bank, Capital $30,000,000 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
‘8 = CHICAGO. ILI 








= cape—whes your hens 
ren t fay. warm chicken house 
encourages the hens. 

Make the roof—and sides too—of 


Certain-teed 
ROOFING 


—The label guarantees it for 15 
years—the three biggest mills in 
the roofing industry are behind 
that label. 


No roofing “tests” can give you that 
assurance, 


Your dealer can furnish Certain- 

Roofing in rolls and shingles—made vy 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest iy manufacturers, Fast St. 
Louis, Il arseilles, IL, York, Pa, 


NENG ce FRENCH BUHR MILL 


Good Money for YOU 
Wherever there is stock to be foe 

there’s a road bo mre rofit with an N.& M 
Co, French Buhr Stone oy Hundreds 


are making money grindi and 
most —— te ng toni py: producing 
the best of corn == rye, graham an 

Sa Ses ck wheat flours with these mills. Write 

rour ‘Book on Mills’ and the 

. ony TRI AL SrPER which gives all the “details 

N. & M. Co. Buhr Mills have been in service 40 years. 
Itw pay you to find out the results today 

Nordykee & MarmonCo. 1290 Kentucky Ave. 

Indianapolis (Established 1851) Indiana 

America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 


KING AERATOR 


ostage ior Prof. King book op 

fentilation. Regular price 75c. 

YING VENFITATING co. 
Dermerty Galvanized Stee! Cupola Ce. 
1178 Vine Street, Owatonna, Ninn. 




















ROMAINE, OR COS LETTUCE 


Many importations of vegetable plants 
have proven a failure while others were a 
great success. This has been a great 
country to improve and develop certain 
types of vegetables into most exquisite 
vee. Ome One of the most wo ul of 
‘ im ions is the lettuce known 
as Romaine, Cos, or Celer gt Its 
culture is quite easy heeds an be 
sown in ow boxes or in hotbede quite 
early, + the plants transplanted into 
cold frames or out in the open bed, or 
may be sown in cold frames or even in 

open beds as soon as weather will permit. 

"PWhen planted in permanent bed the 
ts should pe ab ott aie ince See 
in the row. This will insure a 
as growth, and if the varieties = 

closely, or head up are cultivated 
narrow leaves will be blanched 
= to almost pure white, and will be 
very tender. 

Some of the varieties inclined to spread 

will need to be held closer by tying up the 


| ends of the leaves. 





Plantings may be made every few 
weeks, as this sort of lettuce will stand 
midsummer heat quite readily. 

The peculiar flavor, and ¢ tender 
stems enable persons to use this lettuce 
as celery is used for table use. It is fine 
for use in any of the ways the other kinds 
of lettuce are used. It should be grown 
in every home garden.—J. T. T. 


| SETTING CURRANT SLIPS IN THE 
SPRING 


So many writers on small fruit culture 

advocate the slipping of currants in Au- 
t that not everyone knows it can be 

one as well in the spring. It also gives 
the additional growth made between 
spring and A t, and stronger roots to 
withstand the winter. 

The following method is very aa 
and has been tried very successfully, 
than one slip in thirty dying. he 
your best manos from which to 
make the cotton, 20 cut from last 
year’s growth t he slips where you 
wish the bushes to w and save the 
trouble of transplanting them. To set 
them, make a deep cut in the ground with 
the spade, pour in water, set in the cut- 
ting to the depth of six or eight inches and 
press the dirt yen! around it, taking 
care not to peel back the bark from the 
lower end of the slip. If the season is 
dry a few waterings will be necess 

“The ground should be well work ‘be- 
fore setting the slips, and made fertile b 
working in well rotted manure. A mule 
of straw or coarse litter is often used to 
keep the moisture near the surface as the 
currant is not a deep rooter.—M. B. D. 


VALUE OF A SHELTER BELT 


Mike Spittler, a farmer, lives in a large 
grove which borders the town of Sidney 
on the west. Last week one of his Ply- 
mouth Rock hens that had “stolen her 
nest out”’ came clucking through the snow 
to the house, followed by nine little chick- 
ens just hatched. Farmer Spittler im- 
mediately got busy looking after the wel- 
fare of the new arrivals. He housed them 
in a good warm chicken house and in ad- 
dition provided a large box for their com- 
fort, and up to date they are all thriving 
and. vigorous. Chickens hatched out of 
doors in midwinter in this latitude is an 
event which has never before been re- 
corded.—J. F. Lewis, Ia. 

Note: Nothing like a shelter belt of 
trees to modify the climate! Why go to 
California? —Editor. 
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me an a. 
makes them better. 
ALL SENT FREE 
Write for free book, mode! house p awe and sample of 
Wall Board. They are money sa (142) 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Co. 
szz Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


28. PROFIT! 
FOR ONE MAN 
LELT ETN 

peice Seto b Ser. tet, 











ATENT?: WHAT YOU INVENT. It_ may 
be valuable. Write me. No at- 
torney’ 8 fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1882. 
“Inventor's Guide” FREE. Franklin H. Hough, 
516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS — Any PATENT poseet.irias 
e treatise—eent _— 
elle what to invent de. w e to sell it. Write tod 


ne. Mill, 927 Mckechien Bidg.. Washington, BD. 








EGGPLANT AS A HOME VEGE- 
TABLE 








- It is only a few years since eggplant was 
looked upon as a sort of curiosity in the 
vegetable world, but nowadays it is 
grown very extensively throughout the 
United States, and some market gardeners 
have found it a very valuable crop. 

Nearly every housewife has learned 
within the past few years the real value 
of the eggplant. It has become so popular 
they should be grown in every garden. 

Their culture is simple. Two require- 
ments are necessary to insure success. 
Early planting of seed for producing small 
plants, or early setting out of the plants 
grown by a specialist in vegetable plants, 
and rich soil. The plant grows quite 
rapidly, but they are slow in blooming, 
and sometimes frost comes before half 
the crop is ripe enough to use. Plant 
early, and you will not only secure the 
developed fruit sooner, but the plant will 
continue to bear until cut down by frosts. 
The fruits are often cut and laid away in 
a cool place and kept several weeks after 
freezing weather. 

The seeds germinate rather quickly, and 
require a moist warm bed in which to 
make their early growth. Plant in drills 
about one-half inch in depth in a good 
hotbed as early as the last of March. Of 
course the bed must be kept free from 
frost on cold nights. 

Transplant the plants to open ground as 
soon as frost is not apt to return in the 
spring. Many persons wait too long and 
consequently the eggplants are late 
autumn grown instead of midsummer 
and autumn.—J. T. T 


ESSENTIALS WITH ASPARAGUS 

Asparagus when properly grown and 
carefully packed is a good paying crop, 
and pro ably the must. certain of all in the 
perishable list. This is because the supply 
rarely exceeds the demand, asparagus 
being used so extensively in its fresh state 
and for canning. As to varieties, there is 
much difference of opinion, but one can 
not go far astray choosing Palmetto, 
Giant Argenteuil or Barr’s Mammoth. 
All of these are good, but more depends 
upon the grower than upon the variety. 

Where one desires to produce the'plants 
for setting, it is best to sow the seed in 
drills early in the spring, in order that they 
may germinate and get a start before the 
grass and weeds come along. This is very 
essential, as the plants are tender when 
young and many will be destroyed in the 
necessary hand weeding even under the 
most favorable conditions. Frequent cul- 
tivation and heavy fertilization will force 
the growth, which is desirable, as plants 
one year old are much to be preferred 
because they better withstand the shock 
of transplanting than when older. 

The soil is a most important item in 
locating the crop. Land that crusts after 
a rain is not desirable, for it will cause the 
loss of many stalks by reason of crooked- 
ness. Therefor: light soil is usually to 
be preferred. Asparagus is a heavy feeder 
ain generous supply of plant food will 
usually bring good results. Farm manure 
does much to keep the soil mellow as well 
as help feed the plant. But it is not often 
possible to do more than manure the row. 
It has been observed that some growers, 
as soon as the land is well worked, after 
the harvesting is done, sow cowpeas. This 
shades the ground, smothers the weeds 
and grass and improves the land as well. 
The addition of humus to the soil is worth 
the effort of every gardener.—A. E. V. 


It is not the meat but the muscle that 


does the hard work. 
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Price On Buggies « 
Send For This 


— 
















Phelps wants to send you his big 
illustrated book now because he has 
a big buggy story to tell you this year. 
Nearly 200,000 people riding in his buggies on 
American roads prove his claim to be able to 


Save You °25” to *40% 


He wants to tell you how he can do this. 
He wants you to read pages 7 and 11 of 
his new book if you never buya buggy of 

him. These pages will show you how care- 

fully Split Hickory and Square Deal Vehicles 
aremade. They will give you an idea of why 

Phelps can make special jobs for you at such 

low figures, and they will make you understand 

how he can ship any job on 


30 Days’ Free Road Trial— 
2 Years’ Guarantee 


Read these pages and also Phelps 
guarantee on Page 15, no 


matter where you buy. 
Get all this definite in- / 
formation before you f ‘ 
start to make up f 
your mind. / 
Wriie Tonight! 1) 


just as soon as you get 
through reading this ad- 
vertisement. Get the book 
into your house where you 
can study Phelps big offers, 
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The new process—the greatest improvement in rubber shoe 
making in over fifty years! The same mechanical unit /)} 
construction ‘‘Hipress’’ process that makes Goodrich J 
Tires world famous is now applied to rubber boot and 
shoe making in 


Goodrich “HIPRESS '/ 


Rubber Footwear 
Made in Boots and Lumberman’s Shoes— 
Brown or White 


Wear?—they will out-wear any boots or lumberman's 
shoes you've ever seen before. For Goodrich 
tough tire tread stock isin them. They can't 
leak, thoy can’t peel, crack or come apart. 
They ar the best looking beots and lum- | 
berman's shoes you've ever seen—not black 
but rich brown or cream white. And 
always with the Red Top. i 
They are the most comfortable rubber foot- 
wear you have ever slipped your feet into 
—built to the shape of your foot when it’s 
walking. a 
Get Goodrich “Hipress” Rubber Boots or Hae 
Lumberman’s Shoes from your dealer. If | 
he hasn't them yet, send us his name when 
you write for booklet. Address Dept. 18-G. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Makers of Goodrich Tires and Everything 
Best in Rubber 


8 
Factories: Akron, Ohio 
There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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UR JUNIOR FARMERS 


Getting Rid of Weeds 


OYS, do you ever remember a day 

when it was too wet to cultivate 

corn and you felt sure that the 
weather was just right for fish to bite? 
And when you had the chores almost done 
and were nearly ready to dig bait did 
your father ever decide that it would be 
a fine time to pull weeds while the ground 
was wet? 

If you have ever had such an experi- 
ence, | am sure that weeds are among 
your worst enemies. The fact is that 
they are enemies which every farmer must 
fight. They rob other plants of food, 
moisture, light and air and produce but 
little if anything of value. 





But you have never had a job of pull- 
ing the kind of weeds that I am going to 
talk to you about. Most of you have 
planted the seed of these weeds, and then 
cultivated the plants and helped them to 
rob other plants which were ey a 
crop of value. You say you never did 
such a thing? Just wait a minute and 
see if you are not guilty. 

Did you ever help to get the seed corn 
ready lor planting? And did you ever 
shell an ear of seed corn and plant it 
without knowing whether it would grow 
strong or weak, or perhaps not grow at 
all? 


But you say that I started to talk 
about weeds. So I did, and I am still 
talking about weeds: Doesn't a weak 
stalk of corn use the plant food, moisture, 
air and light which might have been used 
by strong stalks? Does it produce any- 
thing of value, except a mouthful of fod- 
der for the cow and possibly a little, 
scrawny nubbin? When you think about 
it, isn’t a weak stalk of corn really a weed, 
for it has the same effect as a weed? 

Weak Stalks Bad Weeds 

In some ways it is worse than other 
weeds and here is the reason. You prob- 
ably know that each kernel of corn has 
both a mother and a father. A silk 
grows out from each kernel and a grain 
of pollen from the tassel of some stalk 
must fall upon each silk or no kernel is 
produced. k at some ears of corn 
and see if you do not find some empty 
shells of kernels. 

These shells are kernels which were not 
fertilized by a grain of pollen on the silk 
and for that reason they never filled out. 

You don’t expect a boy to be just like 
his father or just like his mother but he 
is like each of them in some things. The 
same is true of corn; when you plant a 
kernel it produces a plant and an ear 
which are partly like the stalk and ear 
upon which the kernel grew and partly 
like the stalk from which the pollen came 
that fertilized that particular kernel. All 
the kernels on an ear have the same 
mother but they may have many different 
fathers. 

So you see that pollen from a weak 
stalk may fall upon the silks of some of 
the finest ears in your field. Then, if 
you save these ears for seed, the plants 
produced from them will be partly like 
the strong stalk on which the mother ear 
grew and partly like the scrub stalk from 
which the pollen came, and which pro- 





duced no ear at all, or perhaps a nubbin. 
Thus, the damage extends on for years. 
When I tell you that one of these weak 


stalks ae enough pollen to fertilize | 
an twenty million kernels of corn, | 
you can see why I say that they are worse 


more t 


than other weeds. 

Of course it is true that weak stalks 
are sometimes caused by soil or weather 
conditions, or by insects, even when 
strong kernels are planted, but the major- 
ity of weak stalks are caused by planting 
kernels which were frozen while they con- 
tained considerable moisture. 

One Way to Get Rid of Weeds 

The only way to tell whether or not 
the kernels on an ear have been weakened 
is to sprout a few kernels from different 
parts of the ear; if all of these grow strong 
you can be reasonably certain that all of 
the six hundred or eight hundred kernels 
on that ear are good. 

It is not difficult or hard work to test 
seed corn and boys make fine hands-at 
the business. There are a number of 
good testers on the market and if you 

ave one of them you are no doubt fa- 
miliar with corn testing. If you do not 
have a tester it would be a good plan to 
make the proposition to your father that 
if he will get a tester you will test his 
seed corn for him. It will be good experi- 
ence for you and will make many dollars 
for your father. You might even make 
a proposition to your father that he is to 

ive you a day off to go fishing for every 
ead or weak ear you throw out. He 
would make money on that kind of a 
proposition. 

But, even if you do not have a tester 
and your father will not get one, there is 
no reason why you should not test your 
seed corn. Home made testers can be 
used with good results. 

One of the simplest methods is known 
as the “rag doll” method of testing. All 
you need to provide is a sufficient suppl 
of the best quality of bleached muslin. 
Tear it in strips about twelve inches wide 
and three or four feet long. The cloth 
may be ruled off by drawing a line le.gth- 
wise through the middle and making cross 
lines three inches apart. Then number 
the squares beginning at one end. A 
lead pencil or common blue pencil is best 
for making the lines and numbers. An 
indelibl> pencil or ink is not good because 
the marks smear when the cloth is wet. 

Before taking out the kernels to be 
tested you must number each ear, or 
place them in such a way that you can 
tell which is number one, number two, 
etc. Be sure to do this carefully so that 
when you find some kernels which failed 
to produce strong sprouts in the tester 
- can pick out the ear from which those 

ernels were taken. 
An Ear 

Not less than six kernels from each ear 
should be tested. Take out a kernel 
about two inches from the butt, turn the 
ear about one-third way around and take 
a kernel from the middle; again turn the 
ear about one-third way around and take 
a kernel about two inches from the tip. 
Then take another kernel from the butt, 
one from the middle and one from the 
tip, on the opposite side of the ear from 
where the first three were taken. You 
then have both sides, both ends and the 
middle of the ear represented in’ your 
sample. It is very common to find an 
ear which is dead or weak only at one end 
or on one side and for that reason it is 
a to test all parts of the ear. 

Vet the strip of cloth which you have 
ruled off and then place the six kernels 
from ear No. 1 in space No. 1, and the 
kernels from ear No. 2 in space No. 2, 
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Twelfth Year of JACKSON Success 


“No Hill 
Too Stee 
Sand Too nd 


“Olympic Forty”’ $1385; 

“* Majestic,” a big. four, 

$1885; “‘Sultanic Six,” $2150, 
Write for catalogue today. 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO, 
1812 E, Main Street, JACKSON, MICH, 


Grind Feed the Fastest and Finest 


Any of our 23 styles—hand power to 20h. p.— 


ipped on 10 days’ free trial. We pay the 
Pre to r own satisfaction that Guaker Gy 
will satisfactorily grind anythét 


grain, separate or mixed, ear or shelled corn, husks, 
and from the coarsest to the finest meal of any 




















and so on until the spaces are full. Then 
begin at one end and carefully roll the 
strip of cloth into a loose roll and place a 
rubber band or string around the middle. 
If the kernels from more than thirty ears 
are placed in one roll it is difficult to give 
those near the center and those near the 
outside an equal opportunity to grow. 
Twenty ears is about the right number 
to test in one roll. 

Soak the entire roll in warm water for 
sixteen or eighteen hours and then re- 
move it from the water. Keep it in a 
place where it will be warm and not dry 
out. Some people pack several rolls in a 
box with moist sawdust between, over 
and around them. 

Under good conditions, it only takes 
five or six days for the kernels to make 
good sprouts and it is then time to ex- 
amine your tester. Be sure that the 
sprouts are strong before you decide to 
keep an ear. If the kernels only put 
forth weak sprouts when they are given 
plenty of warmth and moisture the 
chances are that they will not grow at all, 
or will send out much weaker sprouts 
when planted in the soil which may be 
cold and either too dry or too wet. 

In addition to the “rag doll” tester and 
the many good patent testers, there are 
other good methods. Some prefer a box 
filled with sawdust or soil; either of these 
will do good work. 

MANY KINDS OF APPLES ON 

ONE TREE 

On almost every farm there are one or 
more apple trees whic: do not produce 
fruit of very good quality. Cucn trees 
offer a fine opportunity for tne mee Boor 
try his hand at grafting. If he goes about 
it carefully he can soon have an old tree 
producing a half dozen or more fine vari- 
eties of apples. 

There are several ways of grafting fruit 
trees but the method used on old trees is 
known as top-grafting. 








The first move is to select a limb abcut 
one to two inches in diameter and sew it 
off square. Then get some smooth, one- 
year-old twigs of the variety which you 
desire to grow and cut ip. pieces 
about six inches long. These are called 
cions. Sharpen tie cions on each side so 
that they will pe onl 

Split the end of the which you 
are going to graft, so that the split ex- 
tends back about two inches, insert 
the sharpened ends of the cions into the 
split in the limb. A cion is placed in. 
each side and if they both grow one mzy 
be cut out later. 

Be sure that the layer of sap wood just 
beneath the bark of the cion is in close 
contact with the s*p wood of the limb. 
These are the parts wnick trov togetherand 
your grafting will fail if tucy are not in 
close contact. 

After you have put the cions in place 
the next thing is to seal the entire wound 
with grafting wax. To make this, use 
tallow. one part; beeswax, two 
resin four pasts by weight. 

ther and pour then inte cold 
en cool eno @e you 
— = til oearly 
e eplit and ie 
not covered with 
covered with wax so that @ fot 
or be attacked SS” 
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Stewart Ball Bearing 
| Clipping Machine 


It turns easier, clips faster and 
longer than any other. Gears are ail'fle herd 
cut from solid steel bar, enclosed, 
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Three Generations 
Old Reliable 
Peter 
Schuttler 


has been the “Standard 
Wagon of the World” without 
a competitor. Its superior 
quality, greater durability and 
satisfactory service have won 
its enviable reputation. 


Peter Schuttler 
Run % Lighter 





OURSELF FROM BINDER TWINE 
With an Ideal Rope machine anyone can make halter ropes 
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SHEEP ON 


THE FARM 


By GENE DAY 


Se 


FLOCK of sheep when judiciously 

managed usually proves the most 

profitable variety of live stock main- 
tained on thefarm. For the pound of gain 
in live weight, good sheep are the most 
economical feeders that can be found 
among farm animals. Where a small 
breeding flock is maintained the annual 
yield of wool will more than pay the 
maintenance expenses of the sheep, while 
the increased weight of the animals and 
the increase in the size of the flock may be 
reckoned as clear profit. 

Aside from the fact that they are econom- 
ical wage-earners, sheep are also valuable 
as weed-destroyers and whiste-utilizers, in 
addition to being unrivaled in their ability 
to tone up the productiveness of tired land 
by the uniform distribution of their drop- 
pings, which constitute the richest variety 
of manure with the exception of the ex- 
creta of poultry. Sheep can be turned into 
stubble fields from which the crops have 
been harvested and will grow fat on grain 
and roughage that otherwise would have 
been wasted. 

For the farmer who is inexperienced in 
the handling of breeding or feeding sheep, 
the best plan is to begin operations with a 
small flock and then as he acquires ex- 
perience and confidence in himself he can 
expand the scope of his business. He can 
advantageously tackle the feeding game, 
as less capital will be involved and he will 
handle the sheep during a relatively short 
period when the weather is favorable and 
there is less danger of complication and 
loss from disease or improper attention. 
The farmer who has an abundance of 
rough land that will provide plenty of 
grazing for the sheep may purchase the 
feeders in the spring, run them on the 
grass throughout the summer, and then 
finish them for the fall and early winter 
market on adequate feeds of grain and 
roughage 

Good Scavengers 

Sheep are of great value in removing 
underbrush from a farm and in this respect 
their activity is excelled only by that of 
Angora goats. Given plenty of brush and 
grass, located in axegion that is free from 
sheep diseases, where the animals are 

ipplied sufficient fresh water and salt, 








(he gains that they will make in six months 

vill be quite astonishing. Of course where | 
the largest gains are desired the sheep 

must be supplied with plenty of supple- 

mentary grain. The farmer who desires | 
to feed sheep should preferably purchase 
western wethers or range sheep during a | 
period when the market is right, so that he 

will be able to fatten the mutton-producers 

on a good margin of profit. 

For the man who possesses some know!l- 
edge about practical flock husbandry the 
flock of breeding sheep is usually a profit- 
able investment. He should never pur- 





chase more animals than he can conven- 
iently care for. A few good breeding ewes 
and a good purebred ram will be enough 
to start with. The increase in the size of 
the flock will be rapid where intelligent 
systems of breeding and management are 
followed. Often a good ewe will yield 
twins, and triplets are not at all uncom- 
mon. It is absolutely essential that good 
blood be employed as foundation stock 
where the desire is to develop a breeding 
flock of capacity, quality, and desirable 
type. Especially in the male side of the 
flock is it essential that good blood should 
predominate. A pure bred ram will ac- 
complish wonders in begetting good lambs 
from grade ewes, whereas a scrub sire will 
merely transmit his own inferior character- 
istics to his progeny. 
The Shropshire 

Under middle western conditions the 
Shropshire breed of sheep leads in general 
popularity. Males of this excellent breed 
weigh around 225 pounds, while the ewes 
range between 150 and 160 pounds. As 
regards mutton qualities the Shropshire 
ranks as a close second to the Southdown, 
while the early maturing qualities of the 
former breed are unsurpassed among the 
mutton breeds. Four-months-old lambs 
will easily weigh 40 pounds and hence- 
forward to maturity an increase of a 
pound a day is not unusual. The Shrop- 
shire owes its great popularity to the fact 
that it is one of the best specimens of 
general purpose sheep in Wali good mut- 
ton and wool qualities are combined with 
fair grazing ability, early maturity, and 
pronounced fecundity and prolificacy. 

Cross-bred or grade Shropshires are 
very popular on the mutton markets. 
Rams of this breed crossed-on native ewes 
give lambs of the desired sort that fatten 
rapidly and butcher with little waste or 
offal. A flock of Shrops will average from 
8 to 10 pounds of wool to the shearing per 
animal while in the case of exceptionally 
good animals the yield will be ran | 
higher. A  Shropshire-ram-Merino-ewe 
cross is excellent from the viewpoint of the 
farmer who is breeding for mutton. 

The Southdown 

In case the farmer wishes to specialize 
in mutton pfoduction without special re- 
gard to the size and quality of the fleece 
he should espouse the cause of the South- 
down. The small size of this breed is an 
objectionable point, as mature rams will 
average about 175 pounds while the ewes 


| will weigh in the neighborhood of 135 


pounds. As mutton animals the South- 
down sheep are without equal, as there is 
no excessive fat on the average fed carcass 
while the flesh is of the finest flavor and 
grain, the waste is small and the bone is 
relatively fine. 

The Southdown is an economical feeder, 
an early maturer and possesses a fair 











Your Dealer Has This 


Galvanized lowa Gate 


Ready for You 


He stands ready to turn it over to you 
this very day—without asking you to pay 
aredcentdown. Put it up on your farm 
—use it 60 days or six months—if you are 
mighty well satisfied with it, pay for it. 
If you are not, return it to your dealer. 
We will buy back from him every gate 
you try out if it doesn’t sell itself to you. 
We guarantee this gate to be the strong- 
est made today anywhere. Built of Aeax» 
test Carbon Steel Tubing Galvanized. 
Easily withstands shock of wildest steers 
or stallions—breachy cows— meanest 
bulls. Guaranteed for three years. If, 
by chance, your dealer is not supplied, 
write us at once for full details, low prices 
and terms. 


lowa Gate Co., 36th St, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Or your money back if you find any 
cause for dissatistaction with any 
fence you buy from Mason. 
The high quality of our 
goods and our liberal 
treatment of our 
customers have 
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you, saves dealer's profit. 
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adaptability to various conditions of cli- | 
mate and environment. The breeding 
qualities of this breed are commendable; 
the ewes are prolific and are good mothers. 
As a wool producer the Southdown is in- 
ferior as the average fleece will weigh from 
3 to 7 pounds. Southdown blood has | 
played an important part in the formation 
of the Shropshire, Oxford, and Hampshire 
breeds, while it has been used in nearly 
every breed at some time or other to im- 
prove the mutton qualities. 

The Hampshire 

The Hampshire breed ranks second only 
to the Oxford in point of size, mature rams 
weighing between 250 and 300 pounds | 
while the ewes weigh in the neighborhood 
of 190 to 200 pounds. As amutton sheep, 
animals of this breed rank high, being | 
especially valuable in the production of | 
early lambs. The lambs mature in a 
short time; they fatten easily and economi- 
cally and meet with particular favor on 
the market. As a wool producer the 
Hampshire is a second-rater, as the fleece 
is usually of inferior quality and weighs | 
extremely light. Lamb producers value | 
this breed highly in crossing or grading. | 
The cross of the Hampshire on the Lincoln, 
Cotswold, or Merino results favorably in 
the majority of instances. 

The Oxford 

A breed that finds favor with the farmer 
of practically all sections is the Oxford on 
account of its large size, and remarkable | 
wool and mutton producing qualities. | 
Mature rams of this breed frequently | 
weigh more than 300 pounds per animal | 
while the ewes weigh close to 200 pounds. | 
The Oxford ranks high as a feeder and 
fattener; they produce a long-stapled, 
heavy fleece that will weigh from 8 to 10 
pounds per animal. Frequently the ewes 
of this breed produce twins and without 
exception they prove to be good mothers. 

For crossing and grading, Oxford rams 
are ular on account of their large size, 
— le mutton producing qualities, 
and their ability to shear a heavy fleece of | 
fair wool. Rams of this breed crossed on 
Merino or Cheviot ewes produce desirable 
offsprings. The Oxford is not adapted to 
range conditions and prospers best on level | 
or slighting rolling lands of the corn belt. 

The selection of a breed to work with 
is up to the general farmer. He should 
study his local conditions and should plan 
his operations with a view to the choice | 
of a breed that will thrive best and return 
the maximum profit under these condi- 
tions. For general purpose sheep, adapted | 
to a widerange of circumstances, theShrop- | 
shire breed is almost ideal. | 

A remarkable opportunity awaits many 
farmers who are so fixed that they can) 
embark in the “hothouse lamb”’ business. 
This forcing of lambs for the late winter 
or early spring market, although it is a 
work that requires more care, attention, 
and a better equipment, willreturn the larg- 
est profits due to the top prices which 
mutton of this description commands on 
the market. For this purpose the Dorset 
is generally chosen. 

One factor about the sheep business is 
worthy of special emphasis. This in- 
dustry is one of the most. profitable side- 
lines that can fit the operations of the 
general farm. Sheep require little atten- 
tion during the sowing, haying, cultivat- 
ing, or harvesting seasons when the time 
of the farmer is needed elsewhere. It is 
during periods when the farmer has plenty 
of leisure that the necessity arises for 
according the flock additional care and 
attention. Just from the standpoint of the 
added fertility that sheep bring to the 
farm it is wise to keep a flock of lending 
animals, or at least a number of feeders 
during certain portions of the year. When 
the farmer really gets down to funda- 
mentals and figures what a flock of sheep | 

| 








will do for his farm he will generally favor 
these money-makers 
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We are the originators of the tam 
only guarantee that stands the 
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Comfort 
Vehicles 


Our price for the splendid 
buggy illustrated below is 
$61.90. It has triple panel 
auto seat, genuine leather up- 
holstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced 
shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long 
distance self oiling axle. 
Shipped from a warehouse 
near you. 

If you want to read the com- 
plete description of this and 
many other vehicle bargains, 
turn to the vehicle pages of 
our big General Catalog. 
Compare the quality and 
prices with others and re- 
member the guarantee of 
satisfaction we give you. 

If you haven’t our big 
General Catalog, simply say 
**Vehicles— 65569 on a pos- 
tal card and mail to 


























REATER values than we 
have ever before been able 
to offer are shown this year 

in our complete line of Solid 

Comfort Vehicles as illustrated 

and described on the vehicle 

pages of our General Catalog. 
Our Leader, illustrated below, 

is the biggest selling buggy ever i 

manufactured. More than 50,000 

are in daily use. But we offer 

equal values in other buggies, 
surreys, runabouts ‘and spring 
wagons. Every vehicle we sell 
is guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction always. Our enor- 
mous vehicle business enables us 
to furnish the fullest measure of 
quality, style and workmanship, 
at prices a great deal lower than 


others ask. eae 
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king, sporting and hip lengths. 






Mishawaka Woolen Mig. 
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“ The House That 
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When You Buy “Ball-Bund” Rubber Footwear 
You Buy Dry, Comfortable Feet 


The cold, wet ground becomes like a of wool 
and rubber to the man who wears ‘‘ Ball-Band’’ Boots or 
Arctics. ‘‘Ball-Band’* Footwear gives long wear and stands 
up under roughservice. It is made for the man who wants 
the best rubber footwear he can get. Boots in knee, storm 


The cost of rubber footwear never worries the man who is care- 
ful to get “ Ball-Band.”” That Red Ball on the knee of your boot 
or the sole of your arctic means that the men who made it were 
building up to a standard, not down to a price, 

Over 45,000 dealers sell *“Bal!-Band.” A Red Ballin the window 
is the sign of a “Ball-Band” store. Look for it, Buy your rubber 
footwear where you find it. If your dealer can’t supply, write us, 
Write for Free I/lustrated Booklet 
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SIMPLE SYSTEM FOR MARK- 
ING HOGS 


"H 






HE keeping of 
an accurate 
and conven- 
ient herd record is 
of especial impor- 
tance to every 
breeder of pure bred 
cattle and swine 


at 
=, 
and especially is K 

this true of the lat- = 

ter where breeding 

stock is sold each 

year. It is usually 

an easy matter to Va 
distinguish the cat- 

tle by their color a ™ 
markings and other 
characteristics as 

they are slower in . 
growing and devel- “4 
oping than the hog 

2 rapid 


general appearance so quickly as to make 
positive identification impossible. The 
rapid increase in the number of young pigs 
during the spring months, of practically 
the same size and shape and with no par- 
ticular color markings or else with solid 
colors which are characteristic of most 
breeds, makes it imperative that one adopt 
some artificial means for their identifica- 
tion. 

There should be a definite system of 
marking each litter, the best method or 
the one in most general use consisting of 
making notches im the ears, each notch 
representing a certain number. Each 
year, then the litters may be numbered in 
order of their occurence, each pig in the 
litter being given the same number. Some 
men number each pig consecutively, but 
the simpler and better plan is to give each 
pig of the litter the same identification 
mark. 

An ordinary harness punch will answer 
the purpose very well for marking the 
pigs, providing the mark is enough 
to be plainly and easily discernible. The 
pigs should be marked when about two 
weeks old. 

By means of the following method any 
number of combinations may be made up 
to one hundred. There are other systems 
which require a leap number of notches, 
but they are more s<Qgplicated in that the 
number is indicated by the position of the 
notch on the ear rather than by the num- 
ber of notches. 

One notch in the outer rim of the right 
ear counts 1; in the outer rim of the left 


ear 3; in the inner rim of the right ear 10; | 


in the inner rim of the left ear 30;. Litter 
identification marks should always be 
entered in a record book kept for this 
purpose. Then each pig of litter No. 1, 
should have a notch in the outer rim of the 
right ear, those of No. 3 in the outer rim of 
the left ear, those of litter No. 4 should 
have a notch in each ear on the outer rim 
and so on. 

If properly done the marking will be 
permanent. In large herds it is probably 
best for the breeder to use metal ear tags 
in addition to the ear-notches and these 


rowing and quickly maturing | identification of the animal as absolutely 
animal. The hog may change in form and | certain as possible in case the ear is torn 
| s0 as to resemble a notch or in case a tag 



























tags may be num- 
bered as desired, as 
for instance each 
breeding animal be- 
ing given an index 
or herd number. 
If it is desirable to 
preserve the erect- 
ness of the ear it is 
advisable not to in- 
sert the tags until 
the pig is about six 
months old when 
the danger from 
Grecping will be 
matertally lessened. 
In using metal tags 
it is further advis- 
able to have them 
es inserted in each ear 

so as to make the 


 @ 





is torn from the ear as is often the case. 

To keep the office records clean and 
neat and to prevent questions and uncer- 
tainties from arising besauee of an over- 
taxed memory it is best to have a field 
book—a common pocket notebook will 
answer the purpose—where breeding 
dates, farrowing dates and any other im- 
portant matters may be noted. This 
should be filled out in full with all neces- 
sary information as the office records will 
be made out from this preliminary field | 
report. 

o further simplify .e keeping of 
records and to have data and information 
in an orderly and systematic manner the 
writer would advise the use of a card sys- 
tem for keeping the breeding and farrowing 
records and the disposition of the different 
pigs from the several litters. The pur- 
chase price, the buyer, the date of sale and 
all may thus be had on the two sides of the 
card. On one side of the card is space for 
complete information pertaining to each 
litter, while on the other side are the dates 
referred to above and the record of the 
sow. 








Record of Sow) 


Ear-tag No. of sow... 
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and you WILL GET a 
“SQUARE DEAL.” Before 
you buy another rod of fencing, 
for if why the 











especially strong where others are weak. 
See the one piece stay wires that prevent sag- 


i baeai and buckling—save poste, ti 
Sod toon ol the aed Sfrand wires that 
*. 


Ser a) 

Bea ried Sec 
SSeS, 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
6125 industrial Si., Peoria, ii, 


‘ARM FENCE - 
Factory= 


Made of HEARTH STEEL WIRE. 
Proven by tests to be the most durable 


PURE Fine. ‘Sixty aifterent styles and 

heights, each a fence. 

WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and t th 

Dealer's Proat in, your “own” pocket 
e 0 

few of our big values: veeragts 


26-inch Hog Fence, - - 4c. per rod. 
41-inch Farm Fence, ~ - 2ic. oo red. 
Sant penny Fence, - 22%. rod. 
Special Wire, $1.40 per Spool, 
Sold on 30 DAYS FREETRIAL. Get in with 
the shrewd buyers by sending for our 
big Catalogue. It’s full of fence 
Write for it today. 


COILED 
Sent SPRING — co. 
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Name 

Bred to... 

Date 

Ear-tag No. of boar 

Litter Farrowed 
Sow pigs. 


Beer Pies... ..cccce | ROW BEBRs «ccecthn 
Remarks: 


(Draw ear-marks in above cut) 








sive styles. Wire and Oraamentat Iron 
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With the above card and by keeping 
them together from year to year 
it will be possible to produce the complete 
breedin ane of any sow in the herd.— 
G. 8. Ellis. 





Litter Record) 


— 


Dam. , 
Ear-tag No............. 














Litter Ear-mark 
Litter farrowed Boars Sows 
Sex Name = Sold to Price 
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Cheap as Wood Jor ire 
shipping to users only at 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE 





THE TIME IS NOW 


All the winter long, the troubled owner of 
a lame horse reads our advertisements. Then, 
¢ ay after day slips away, while he talks, la- 
ments, listens, takes advice and itati 
—FAILS TO ACT—till the Springtime is 
on him and his horse is not yct able to work. 
Meantime the thrifty, prosperous, resolute 
man, reads, considers the evidence carefully 
—Decides Promptly—and his horse is work~ 
ing in, say, ten days totwo weeks, That's 
exactly what happens every winter. 

‘We Originated the treatment of horses by 
mail—Under Signed Contract to Return 
Money if Remedy Fails—and every minute 
of every day for Eighteen Years our advice 
and treatments have been on the way wherever 
mails go and horses are. Our charges are 

Spring work is near; Write. 


~ Our Latest Save-The-Horse ROOK is a Mind Settler 
—Teils How to Test for Spavin—What to Do fora Lame 
rse—Covers 58 ted 





Ho Forms of I 1 
w-ite describing your case and we will send our—BOO 
—Sample Contract and Advice—ALL FREE—to (Horse 
Owners and Managers—Only.) 


TROY CHEMICAL CO 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


D sta every where sell Save-the-H WITH 
OONTRAOCT or sent by as Express Prepaid 





The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it remains today the standard treat- 
ment, with years of success back of it, 
known to be a cure and guaranteed to 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. se it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else i — | have 
tried—your money back if leming’s 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair pian 
of selling, together with fall information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fieming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Most complete veterinary book ever printed 
to be given away. Contains 192 pages and 69 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
"LEMING BROS., Chemists 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Til. 








Mineral Reave Remedy Co. 418 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, 





Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO“ Ser” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis. Shying horses all suffer 

diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
sprctive of the length of time the animal been 
afflicted. No matter how many doctors have tried and 
failed, use Visio” under our money back guarantee. 


$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
us 24 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
department. Questions answered free through this 
department, but answers at once by mail are 50 cents 
an inquiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble ani- 
mals are affiicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded wiil be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 

ts. Address all communications to Veterinarian, 

uccessful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Bog Spavins—TI have a black mare colt, nine- 
teen months old. She has soft puffs on the front 
side of her hock joint. I would like to know what 
to use to reduce these puffs to make the joint look 
more smooth. The colt got the puffs (which I was 
told were wind galls) about a year ago. The mother 
of the colt also has them. Neither colt nor mare 
goes lame. Colt is otherwise in good condition. 
Please inform me of a good thing to use in this 
case.—L. R. 

The bog spavins will be hard to cure as they seem 
to be hereditary. Better have the liquid drawn 
out with a hollow needle, then blister. Repeat if 
necessary in a week or ten days. 


Scratches—Will you please tell me what I can 
do for my mare? She is six years old and has the 
scratches on her left hindlegintheankle. It makes 
her lame to stand in the barn and makes her lame 
to drive her and also smells. She has had them for 
two years, and I have tried many things but they 
don’t help her, and I keep the barn clean. 

Give the mare a teaspoonful of saltpetre in a bran 
mash every night for a week. Thoroughly wash 
and clean all dirt and scabs away and dry well. 
Then apply sugar of lead, 2 oz., and sulphate of 
zinc, 1 oz. Shake well in a quart of soft water. 
Apply several times a day, washing whenever dirt 
accumulates. 


Sterility—I bought a full blooded registered Jer- 
sey bull a couple of months ago and since that time 
he has served twelve cows all of which came back 
two to three times. The bull is two years old and 
apparently in good health. He was guaranteed to 
be a calf getter and has successfully bred a number 
of cows according to the former owner. Since we 
have had him we have dehorned him. There 
seems to be a general difficulty in getting cows to 
“catch” this season. I don’t think that the cows 
have any contagious disease for there would be no 
chance of all of them being infected. Isit true that 
there are “‘off’’ seasons in breeding?—S. B., Ore. 
You will undoubtedly find the trouble in the bull. 
There are cows that may not be in good condition 
for breeding, but there is nothing in what is called 
an “off year.” 
Bitter Milk—I have a cow nine years old that 
gives bitter milk. What is the cause? Can it be 
remedied? She was fresh last April and will be 
fresh again next May. I have been feeding her 
stalks in the morning with cut sugar beets and 
about three quarts of ground oatsand corn; at night 
she has the same except hay in place of corn stalks. 
All the feed has been good, that is, not musty or 
rotten. I have five other cows I am feeding the 
same way, but their milk is O. K.—B. G., N. Y. 
The cause may be due to advanced gestation or 
digestive disorder; if the latter, a tablespoonful of 
the following in each feed may correct the con- 
dition: caraway seed, gentian and calamu# pow- 
dered and mixed, six ounces 2ach, salt one pound. 
Heaves—Ten years old dark bay horse was taken 
with the heaves in August. We have tried several 
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KEEP THEM WORKI 


Kendall's Spavin Cure is the old reli- 
able, Scfe remedy for all cases of spavin, 
splint, curd, ringbone, bony growth and lame 
hess from other causes. It keeps the horses 
working—not loafing. What it has done for 
otbers it will do for you. Keep a bottle of 


Kendall’s 


Le] 

handy so you can use it quickly when the need 
arises. A one dollar bottle may save a horse 
for you. It's worth while to be ready. 
— druggist the next time you are in town. 

ear this ad t out to remind you. 

Sold vA hoktie; 
6 for 6. lly use, 
as ba: Lv) = Ee geate, Get a copy of“A 

Treatise on the Horse” at your druggists 

or write to , 


DR. B. J. KENDALL COMPANY, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. = ld 
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Write for new ca nd priceson farm, 
, sheep, poultry rabbit fence. New 
— and ernamantal gots, No middle- 
men. rect to you at low factory prices. 


FENCECO., 155N. 







THE IMPROVED DEHORNER 


has reinforced knife, eccentric gears, arched handles and 
other superior features, The new 


ting » making clean, shear cut. 
No g or splintering. Stock are bet- 
ter without horns. Why not use the best 
device when dehorning ? Money back 
ff not satisfied, Write today for booklet. 


M, T. Phillips, Box 101 Pomeroy, Pa, 


DEATH TO HEAVES 
NEWTON'S "svicaees,Duemrem 


The fest erecscnd $1 con cares heaves, third 








remedies and nore seem to do him much good. 
I would like to know of something that would do 
him some good.—T. B.,Ky. 

Do not allow dusty hay, and give him a table- 
spoonful of Fowler's Solution of arsenic in the | 
grain three times a day for ten days. 


Mucous Milk—I have just bought a cow that 
has been fresh about two weeks. She is fed bran, 
oil meal, clover hay and gets good well water to 
drink but at times when the milk crocks are washed 
the water will turn perfectly slimy. What is it? 
Can it be cured for all time or will it keep coming 
back? What can I do to cure it? She also runs in 
@ grassy pasture. 

This condition may come from the ingestion of 
rancid plants, but usually comes from the conditions 
of the dairy. Clean and disinfect the stables, also 
thoroughly scald all the milking utensils and vessels 
destined to receive the milk. If this does not 
correct the trouble, give the cow one heaping 








| tablespoonful of hyposulphite of soda in each meal. 





SICK. HORSES 
The treatment of diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Fowls, is given in 
Dr. Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Remedies, 
156 William St., New York. 


FIR LUMBER 
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APPLYING BRAI 


Continued from page 5. 


Feeding the Farm Products 

When the first crops had been gathered, 
the next thing was to convert them into 
beef and pork and manure. A few hogs 
had been raised and cattle were bought on 
the market. Scientific methods of feeding 
were followed from the start, for he knew 
no others. The station bulletins had told 
him concerning the value of balanced 
rations, how a ration should contain a 
certain percentage of protein and more 


or less definite amounts of carbohydrates 


and fats. Corn and prairie hay, he knew, 
or corn and timothy hay did ‘not make 
economical rations and economy in pro- 
duction was what he was after. he 
more pounds of beef and pork, he argued, 
that he could get out of the products of 
the farm, even if a few tons of relatively 
high-priced feeds had to be pesehened, 
the greater would be his profits. 
Feeding Once a Day 

His first lot of cattle was fed out et a 
small profit and the manure was left to be 
hauled back onto the land. After two 
years of feeding experience the idea took 
hold of him that possibly cattle would 
make as economical gains from once-a-day 
as from twice-a-day feeding. No sooner 
had he fully thought this proposition over 
from all angles than the idea was put to a 
test. One lot of steers was fed once a day 
throughout the entire feeding period, 
while another was fed twice a day in the 
usual manner. The lot fed once a day 
made as economical gains as the one fed 
twice, and since then no steer on the 
Smith farm has ever been fed more than 
once aday. This practice has saved many 
dollars during the past twelve years and 
has simplified the help problem. 
How Feeding is Done 

Guessing has never been a part of Cap- 
tain Smith’s feeding operations. From 
the time his first lot of cattle left his feed 
lots he has had records as to how much 
corn and clover or other feeding-stuffs his 
steers consumed to make a hundred 
pounds of gain. Each year has added a 
new set of figures . To these figures of his 
own the more important feeding tests 
conducted at our experiment stations have 
been added, and today I do not believe 
that there is a man in the State of Iowa or 
anywhere else who is so well posted upon 
cattle feeding as is Captain Smith. 

The Captain has never fed a steer him- 
self, nor plowed a furrow, nor done any 
other manual labor on his farm. Every- 
thing has been done with hired help, but 
always under his direct and able super- 
vision. From the beginning his theory 
has been that if a man is to get the most 
out of his brain he must not exhaust his 
energies in manual labor; he has always 
been a consistent believer in the superior- 
ity of brain over brawn. His results have 
amply demonstrated that his theory was 
correct under his conditions at least. 

While his cattle are fed by a hired man, 
it is always done according to his own 
order and they are given so many pounds 
of corn, oil meal, and hay or fodder per 
head each day. The scoop shovel method 
of feeding corn was tabooed from the 
start. Not an ear of corn is fed that does 
not go over the scales before it gets to the 
steer and the same holds true of all other 
kinds of feeding-stuffs. What is the ad- 
vantage of this, yousay? There are many 
important advantages. First, it reduces 
feeding nearly to a science and cattle do 
better when they are fed definite amounts 
at regular times than when too much guess 
work enters into the operation. Second, 
one year’s work becomes a guide for next 
year’s business, and thus definite knowl- 
edge is obtained that becomes of greater 
value as each year’s results are added to 
those of the year before. Third, any man 
who knows how to act around cattle can 
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be employed to do the feeding. His judg- 
ment does not have to be relied upon for 
increasing or decreasing the feed; he needs 
only to go by the scales. More reasons 
might be mentioned to show the advan- 
tages of this method of feeding, but these 
will suffice to make the point clear that 
guessing at the amount of feed required 
to make a hundred pounds of gain on a 
steer is never resorted to. Organized and 
systematized experience has made this 
unnecessary. 
The Effect on the Land 
The plan of annually raising a large 
amount of clover and alfalfa, of feeding to 
cattle and hogs practically all the farm 
produces, and of carefully returning the 
manure to the land has naturally made 
this farm, which was poor at the start, 
very productive. Two years ago a 40- 
acre field of winter wheat produced 1,400 
bushels or 35 bushels to the acre—over 
three times as much as it was capable of 
roducing when the Captain first took 
10old of it. Corn now produces from 50 
to 75 bushels per acre instead of 25, and 
alfalfa from three to five tons per acre. 
It is conservative to say that the farm 
now produces from two to three times as 
much as it did 16 years ago, and it is get- 
ting richer with each succeeding year. 
Conclusions 
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What has this man’s work taught? 
Does it contain a lesson of value to the 
young man who is struggling to make 
farming pay? Assuredly it does. First, 
Captain Smith began farming with a 
serious handicap. He had no farm ex- 
perience either practical or theoretical 
when he started. He did, however, begin 
with a well trained mind and on the 
assumption that there are certain funda- 
mental principles underlying farming that 
must not be violated if successis ultimately 
to crown one’s efforts. He paid no atten- 
tion to practices that were in use simply 
because they had been handed down by a 
grandfather; he has constantly studied 
farm and market conditionsand hasshaped 
his operations accordingly. He has kept | 
records of his business so.that each year 
has added to his store of knowledge and 
thus enabled him to profit by mistakes as 
well as successes. He has kept posted on 
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Design No. 117 
Five Rooms, 
Bath. Large 
Living Rooms 
Private Porches. Modernin 
very respect Size, 38 x 28ft. 
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the best methods of feeding and crep 
production as brought out by experiment 
stations and the agricultural press. He 
has kept the cost of production in mind; 
has reduced the labor element to a mini- 
mum, and tried to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible returns from every dollar expended 
for labor. 

He has applied brains to farming and 
has demonstrated that brain is more valu- 
able than brawn. He has done no more 
than any wide-awake young man can do 
if he will apply himself with the same 
energy. In fact a young man who has 
had the benefit of early training on the 
farm would have a distinct advantage 
from the beginning, provided he will not 
permit old prejudices to stand in his way 
of adopting up-to-date methods of man- 
agement. It pays to apply twentieth 
century methods to farming as well as to 
other lines of business. 


Some of the currycombs and brushes 
used on the farms of this country are a 
sight to behold. Better throw them over 
the fence and get new ones. The cost is 
slight, and you will do a much better job. 
Think how much better the horses will 
feel about it, too. 


Rubber, asphalt and steel roofing are 
coming to be a most popular form of cover- 
ing, since they will last practically a life- 
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Price tor 9 gauge. $113 per 1 Lot 
uge, $1. 
Other sises & prepartien.? 


SOME BIG BARGAINS IN NAILS 
At last we have the bargain of 
of genuine galvanized wire nails; 
kinds. Put up in regular kegs. 
-» a8 follows:>— 


10 pennyweight, 23 
© pennyweight, $2.15 





Compite houses and barns on enormous saving. 
Never before in the history of Bui dian Seeaeres has 
such an opportunity existed. We offer high grade, 
brand new complete lumber and build materi 
eeded for the construction of houses barns at 
than ever bef. 


Shingle Nails 









Also, in the same . we have 5,000 of 

Quick Delivery staples, galvanized, per keg, $2.00. 
Crimped wire for reinforcing, cut 

length; per 100 Ibs., $2.00 Lot CE-1300. 


We have bargains in every lire. Write us today for our 





now, and we will hold for shipping instructions. 
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HARRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
35th and Iron Streets, Dept. CE2 Chicago 


Without any obliention or romise to buy, please send me the 
following catalogs and full information free: 


(Put a check mark opposite the books you want) 
ial Catalog and Catalog of ber and 
Srootel Ortates (_] setsiesstkentss: 



































THUMPS 5 
“Thumps” is a disease commonly 
caused by keeping a number of pigs in a 
small dry lot which contains no fo ” 
and feeding corn exclusively. 
amounts of rich fattening feed with no 
variety and little or no exercise, are gen- 
erally agreed to be the cause of the dis- 
ease. aaeampetion - a great offender 
too, while the pigs of pampered, ri 
fed sows seem puediapeoed to the Maven 
First give a purgative of two or three tea-! 
spoonsfuls of or glauber salts or’ 
castor oil, then give one to four drops of 
laudanum with one or two teaspoonsfuls 
aromatic spirits of ammonia in half a cup 
of quite hot water. This should clean 
out the system and stop the jerki If 
relief is not apparent in a couple of 
repeat the laudamum and ammonia. The 
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price than ever before, notwith- use of the purgative must be governed by 
standing that all other merchant ah the condition of the bowels. 
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and owners, and for that reasen 
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Bouse Weeckmne Comeony, ea spook. "it is made of No. td wire, with t barbs. | Continued from page 11 

der the “name. of 100 ibe. during this sale, onty $1.95. ®y | well and create heat. Witho 

BROTHERS COMPANY. CE-600. of this Barb Wire, ane Gon - Without a good 

Painted, price per 100 Ibe. $1.75. by Lot CE-508. | draft, a good furnace or boiler will fail. 
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An eight by twelve 


grmalete satiation. es | GALVANIZED HOG FENCING 2ot75°%%..< | would be better for soft coal. ‘This would 

oamaxe tom wea boceart: | upto cte O20, ears Sis Ser saath | Por lange houses increase the fue scoosd 
y aa represented, and you wil ; 4 Neo or increase the flue accord- 
wal conke cath tah caida Noth “intermediate wires, Teavier than the rear fencing | ing to the size of the house to be heated. | 
Setup apomesateetl | Sorts deity ass fits, ‘eesat's taert, porte | Heater men can tell you, or write here for 
article at our freight expense Saree tte sale, only . Hh. by Lot CE-1000. Other | information. 


Never use the furnace chimney for a 
cook stove or any other —_. This 
flue should be closed tight m a few 
, |inches below the furnace smoke pipe, 
|where a tight clean-out door should be 


put in, to about four feet above the high- 
‘est int of the roof. 





Shorts ost cellars are low. If that is your 


case, buy a low down type of furnace, or 
dig a pit so the furnace can be set properly. 
| You need at least one inch rise of heat 
| pipes to the foot and the steeper the better. 
Set the furnace as near the center of 


| side, so pipes to the coldest rooms will be 
the shortest. 
Whether it be an old or new house, if 


‘ci ise. | of its heating the house, provided you get 


If you get one too 
small, it will have to be crowded. It is 


Fee erate ats in ery ee ee Codey Ot Out is your | like trying to vull a draft-horse load with 


|a@ pony. 

| ‘he question of heating with steam or 
hot water is simply getting a boiler large 
enough and having sufficient radiation in 
the different rooms. The same rule re- 
garding chimneys holds ; 

By all means control furnace or boiler 
fire by a thermostat, an electric instrument 
that opens and closes drafts according to 
the temperature of the rooms above. It 
works automatically so the women folks 
need not worry about the drafts. With 
the clock attachment you can set the 
‘thing to open up the drafts at any hour 

and get up in a warm house after fire 
jhas been checked all t. It saves 








| fuel and worry, and saves the heater. 
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STARTING THE SPRING PIGS 


By W. F. 


PURDUE 

















of a start in life, they must be born 

under good conditions. If the brood 
sows can have their way they will slip off 
to the woods when ready to farrow, pile 
up a lot of leaves at the side of a stump or 
in a fence corner and here the pigs will be 
born in the open air. This procedure is 
all right in warm weather, but in the spring 
when cold, wet weather prevails much of 
the time, a large loss is sustained when the 
pigs come amid such surroundings. Hogs 
are 50 rly protected by nature against 
the cold that warm, dry quarters are a 
necessity for the sows that farrow early 
in the season, or so many of the pigs will 
be lost that most of a rem is gone in the 
beginning. The loss of young pigs every 
spring is enormous, though it is largely 
preventable. All farmers who are waiting 
until they are able to build a fine, big hog 
house, with all modern conveniences, are 
making a mistake. These men should do 
the best they can at once and provide such 
shelter as will be dry, warm and well- 
lighted. 

The portabletype of farrowing house has 
rapidly come into favor lately, even with 
those who are well able to provide more 
expensive quarters. The A-shaped build- 
ing is a very serviceable type of theportable 
house that commends itself to many farm- 
ers who are in the hog business on 
alarge scale. It is warm at all seasons and 
it may easily be kept in a sanitary con- 
dition. Two men can move it to a new 
location in a few minutes and thus it does 
not become infested with rats or hog house 
smells. The slopping and feeding are 
always done outside, hence the floor never 
becomes wet and filthy. Thesehouses are 
just the thing for nervous sows, as they 
can be located so as to be out of the hearing 
of other sows and pigs. 

Handy for the Renter. 

For the man who rents, the portable 
house is very advantagedus, since it can 
be readily moved. He can well afford to 
construct le houses at his own ex- 
pense, if his landlord will not provide 
them, since he can retain them as personal 
property when he moves. These houses 
need not cost much. One can be made out 
of good materials for from four to five 
dollars. Any farmer who can handle a 
hammer and saw with any d of skill 
at all, can construct these buildings during 
spare time and thus save the large wages 
demanded by carpenters. 

Houses 6x6 feet at the base are large 
enough for young sows, while they should 
be made 6x8 feet for the large sows. 
Floors are not essential if the houses are 
located on a high, dry site that provides 
perfect drainage. In cold weather a 
swinging door should be provided; a piece 
of heavy canvas may be used for this pur- 
pose. There is an opening for ventilation 

t the back of the house. 

The sows should be placed in their in- 
dividual quarters at least a week before 
due to farrow,in order that they may be- 
come accustomed to their new surround- 
ings. Quietness and but little feed are 
needed by the sow for the first twenty-four 
hours after farrowing; water with the chill 


I. order to give the pies the right kind 





removed and a little middlings stirred in it 
is all that she needs in any case. It is not 
desirable to start the milk of the sow too 
rapidly, as it might be more than the little 
pigs would need, and if it is not all drawn 
out of the udder it is liable to congest and 
cause trouble, not only to the sow but te 
the pigs. It requires caution, therefore, ip 
the start not to push the sow with feal 
that will start the milk too rapidly. If the 
litter is a small one, more time should 
taken in getting the sow on full feed than 
otherwise, But the demands of the pi 
will increase every day and it will not be 
long until they will be able to take ahout 
all the milk their mother will furnish from 
the best quality of feed. Care must be 
taken not to overfeed. 

A Method of Feeding. 

A practical method of feeding a sow 
with young pigs is to allow her at regular 
times, night and morning, just what she 
will eat perfectly clean and still want a 
little more. This method of feeding will 
retain the sow’s appetite and keep her in a 
good healthy condition. The sow does 
not demand a fattening feed, sueh as an 
all corn ration, but she requires a milk- 
producing protein ration. The farmer 
who produces a large quantity of separator 
skim milk daily, has one of the best feeds 
for sows with young pigs to befound, when 
the milk is combined with ground grains 
and mixed into a thick slop. Access to a 
growing pasture will help greatly to keep 
the sow’s bowels regular as well as adding 
to her appetite and assisting in the furnish- 
ing of milk for the pigs. 

Clean kitchen slops are all right for the 
sows, too, but care must be taken that no 
ee fruits or vegetables are put into 
the slop, for these are pretty sure to result 
in diarrhoea or scours in the pigs, and there 
may be some loss before oorrective reme- 
dies can be administered. One of the best 


of these, after the error in diet has been | § 


corrected, is to give the sow in her slop 

twelve to fifteen grains Gf copperas nizht 

and morning; if n , slightly in- 

crease the size of the doses until effective. 
Why Pigs Have Thumps. 

Provide dry bedding for the pigs, and 
in good weather they should follow the sow 
around in order to get the exercise which 
they need, In bad weather the pigs will 
probably remain in their beds, drawing 
plenty of milk, and they will then become 
too fat, which condition is likely to be 
followed by the thumps. Thumps is a 
condition brought an by a fatty growth 
oo heart and lungs, — it 2 fatal 
ina percentageof cases. Even thou 
it does not prove fatal, it always saote 
in a decided setbagk for the afflicted pi 
at the time and for a considerable while 
afterwards. It must be guarded against, 
first, by not overfeeding the sow, andsec- 
ond, by forcing the pigs to take exercise 
if they will not take it of their own volition. 
As long as the weather remains bad, thus 
keeping the pigs in their quarters, they 
should be stirred up and forced to scurry 
around for fifteen to twenty minutes every 
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He z — - 
Buckskin Gloves 
wg Bytes 7 arta Ae 
ton. extra ; no cram 

ot hindered muscles al bed 





weather chores when you 
wear this comfortable, lasting Hansen. 
This buckskin i and strong, “*Pro- 
eae aad Glad lar as als 
Le be for are made of this 
prieatt her. Prices $!.50 to $2.00, stamped 

s Genuine Leather protects 
against heat and steam. Will not shrink in 
waiter and cleanable with gasoline. 


ate ‘ roads 
ee SSeS. 
to buy. 

. C. HansenMfg. Co. 


129 DetroitSt., Milwaukee, Wis. 









Bi SOW WEIGHED 932 LBS. 
EAT 23 MONTHS OLD 
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The Original Genuine 
SCHULTZ Hog Oller 

First successful crude oi! machine in vented. 

The hog man's wish is now a reality. 

Hogs positively rid themselves of lice 

and mange. n't cost much more 

than inferior imitations. 

The best is the cheapest. Sold under a 
written guarantee to do the business. We 
want a live agent around every town to 
handle our line of Hog Yard Necessities. 

Send for dig free Hog Otler Book 
Power Creek Mfg. Co. (Inc.) 
Council Bluffs, lowa 

















OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


( 375\bs.in 
\ 39 months! 





day. 








MULE Foor HO68 are the best breed. Shet. Ponies, Goata, 
& Seed Corn catalog forstamp. Dun'ap, Williamsport, 0. 





Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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LET THE HOG BALANCE HIS OWN} 
RATION _ 








‘An unique experiment, one not pre- 
tentious nor weighed down with figures 
that no one could understand, has just 
been completed in one of the popular and 
up-to-date experiment stations of the 
country. 

Everybody knows what good “horse 
sense’’ means, yet nobody has ever thought 
there could be such a thing as “‘hog sense.” 
It dawned at the said experiment station 
that there might be, and after consider- 
ation it was decided to try an experiment. 
(Nobody with a reasonable amount of 
grey matter under his hat doubts the gen- 
eral proposition that experimenters have 
discovered many truths. The wisdom of 
Congress in establishing research stations 
in agriculture as early as the fifties is no 
longer called in question.) 

The method of letting the pig balance 
his own ration was: two lots numbering 
20 pigs each, averaging 40 pounds, were 
selected for the test. They were given 
alfa’ a forage on equal conditions. Lot 1 
was to be man-fed and to have ear corn 
and meat meal, nineteen parts corn, one 
part meat meal with the supplement crop. 
Lot 2 had placed for them a self-feeder and 
were given shelled corn and meat meal 
as they would clean it up nicely, allowing 
them to decide the amount of corn, meat 
meal and alfalfa they would use. 

At the erd of the test Lot 1 averaged 
15C pounds and Lot 2averaged 185 pounds. 
it was found that Lot 2 had consumed 
6.4 per cent meat meal instead of 5 per cent 
for Lot 1 and had used less corn to the 
extent that 100 pounds gain cost Lot 2 
$5.04 and Lot 1 $5.30. The amount of 
meat meal diminished and corn increased 
asthe pigsgrewolderand heavier.—J. W. J. 


LUMP JAW 

“Lump jaw” in no longer pronounced 
ineurable but it is still often a fatal dis- 
ease and is quite contagious. The dis- 
eased animal must be isolated or the rest 
of the herd will be nearly certain to con- 
tract the malady. If isolation is im- 
possible, it is a to kill the infected 
animal and burn the carcass. The most 
effective treatment is to administer two 
drams of potassium iodide, in a pint of 
water, night and morning. This is a 
dose for a rather large animal. Continue 
this treatment until there is a watery dis- 
charge from eyes and nose and the skin 
becomes scurfy. Stop the treatment for 
six or eight days and then repeat it until 
the same symptoms appear. Two to four 
periods of treatment are usually necessary. 
The “iodide treatment” should not be 
given to cows far advanced in pregnancy 
and it also renders the milk unfit for use. 

Along with any of the other treatments, 
blistering once a month and painting with 
iodine daily is helpful. 











If the tumor or growth is not on a bone 

a reliable veterinarian had best be en- 
1 to remove it with the knife. 

n some cases, a few small openings are 
made into the tumor. Into these are 
placed pellets of arsenic the size of large 
peas, wrapped in tissue paper. This will 
cause the growth to slough away in time 
but the iodide treatment is the morereliable. | 

! 
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TO REMOVE COCKLE-BURS 

The most careful horse owner will | 
oceasionally have a case of burrs in the | 
mane and tail of his horses, and there is a 
better way than to pull out each burr | 
with the fingers. Pour melted lard or any | 
good oil on the tail and the burrs will come 
out easily. Warm water will also soften 
the spines so that they will be more easily 
removed. 
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HERE'S THE FINEST 
BOOK"BUGGIES 


“aaa F REE 
To send 
it to YOU 


It will cost you just 1c for a postal card to give 
me your name and address, That’s all I need 
and the first possible mail will bring you this 
great big handsome book—which I honestly be- 
lieve is the finest buggy book ever issued. It de- 
scribes and illustrates more buggies and harness, 
more carts, runabouts, surreys, etc., than you can 
find in 20 dealers’ stores, 

It’s printed in colors, got lots of pictures, tells all abont how 
“ Blue Grass” Buggies are made—shows tests no cheap 
“store Buggy” could stand—telis how I can make fur you 


net what you want, style, color, upholstery, etc, Best of 
AT § explains in detail my plan for selling buggies 


From the Factory to You 


This book is the only salesman I have. By gending itat a 
eost of only a few cents postage and dealing with you direct i 
cut octal all profite, wages and expenses 
of jobbers, salesmen,dealers, clerks, 
etc. I sell my Buggies to you at the 
same price the dealer would ha 
pay, andall this big savi 
ay why I can sell you a 
tter Buggy for less money than any 
dealer on earth, That’s the reason 
why, when you deal with me, 


YOU SAVE $25to $50 


And then my book erplains my free 
30-day road trial piso. my “‘eatis- 
fection or money beck’’ 

my 630,000 Guarantees Bond placed 
to baok here for your protection. 

How send for the book—doa' tpat 
>, 'toff—drop me a postal card NOW. 
vw 


Engine Speci ° 
any suitable reasonable terms, at a fair price. 
LOOK AT THESE NEW PRICES! 


2 8-P, H-P, $39.45; 4 “a E-P, ——. 6 H-P, $99.35; 8 H-P, $139.65; 
11 H-P, $208.90; 20 H-P, $389.50. Other sizes op to 40 B-P proportionally low. 
wee + Mn J two prices for a good engine, or take ; You can pay more than my prices, but youcan’t get 
hances 00 & poor, or an unknown engine, when the | rene wed pe a fromany one. That's what my 
SWIITE™ costs 60 little and saves you eli tue risk! of customers say and they ought to know. 


WITTE ENGINES, cone ois"eie: 


60 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 5-YEAR GUARANTY. DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO USER. 


Mode in sises 1%, 2. ¢ 6, §. 1. 12, 16, 20, 25, ) kinds of work, work, tn all parte of the world. It 
80 and 40 H-P. Styles, Stationary, Sk is today better than ever, while the price 
Mounted and Sawrig. Standard for is lower. pee mat ee gy 
yeare—clmest over ~~ there have been oe pated pees IG. Ay Pe 
any gasol neor e pes. my vantages 
In all those years the “WITTE” has me ae 
proved its high-quality vaiue at atl! post you on engine buying. 


Send Your Address $7", ™° 
mame and address sol can send you 
my New Book with my latest and 
Best Offer by return mail. / 
Ed. H. Witte Engine Works Co. 


1612 Oakhiand Avenue, 














We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement appearing in Success- 


ful Farming each month—an exclusive feature—our way of doing business. 
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CLIPPING HORSES 
Many wise farmers of this section fol- 
low the practice year after year of clipping 


their horses in the spring. ere are 
many advantages to be gained by clipping, 
but the owner must be a little more 


thoughtful in the care of the animal and 
at least. use horse sense in their manage- 
ment. 

If properly cared for, driving horses may 
he cand quite early with advantage. 
\ driving horse with a long thick coat is 

luggish and slow and usually comes in 
from the soft. roads in a jaded condition. 
[ts eoat, wet. and full of mud, takes a great 
deal of cleaning and grooming before you 
feel satisfied in leaving it, and even han 
the moist coat makes the horse uncom- 
fortable for the whole night. 

Another objection to an unclipped horse 
is that the driver and other occupants of 
the carriage are constantly receiving a 
gale of hair in the face. It is very annoy- 
ing to get this long hair in your mouth and 
upon your clothes. 

After clipping, horses should be given 
a good thon «me with soap and tepid water 
and carefully rubbed and brushed until 
dry. If possible, they should be given the 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
freedom of a box stall and should be 


blanketed inst cold and draughts. 
When outside they should be kept in 
motion and never be hitched without 
blanketi That the horse may not be- 
come chilled by cold, raw winds of early 
spring, we advise that the driver be ready 
to start as soon as the horse is hitched. 

If these little details are attended to the 
clipped horse comes through the spring 
in better condition than the one which is 
not. clipped. 

The work horse can be clipped with 
profit as the weather warms a little. It is 
not well to clip too early,as much of the 
early spring work, such as hauling out 
manure, means much standing and the 
horses become uncomfortable unless blan- 
kets are carried about. This is often in- 
convenient. As the weather warms and 

lowing begins it is wise to clip, as the 
aoe work faster and come through the 
season in better flesh than if the coat is 
left on. A horse on a warm, muggy day 
= Te is worn out en a hard 

ay’s work if it is ing a coat. 
At night it does not get thefullbenehit of its 
rest since the moisture prevents perfect 
comfort. Many clip the legs up to the 
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body in early spring. This is a good prac- 

tice as it simplifies the care very much, and 

later, as the weather becomes fit, the re- 

eat of the hair can be taken off.— 
.5.G. 


THE HORSE’S FEET 
In horseflesh there are two considerations 
of special importance—the teeth and the 
feet. In most horses, at the age of fifteen, 
the teeth have become rough and uneven, 
and thereafter the horse is hard to keep in 
condition and the owner is often puzzled 
to know the “why” of it. In buying 
horses, the teeth and the feet should re- 
ceive the most careful examination. The 
artificial conditions under which the mod- 
ern horse is placed, and the unusual de- 
mands exacted of him, often result in dis- 
eased conditions which render him inca- 
pable of living up to his real standard of 
usefulness before his best days should be 
properly ended. 
ing, which places the horse under 
artificial conditions, combined with hard 
or bad roads, overwork, and improper feed- 
ing, soon produce inflammatory conditions 
which may result in side bones, ring bones, 
coffin-joint lameness, cracks in the hoof 
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The Car to Keep 


Reo the Fifth 


Consider these RB yy 
who this spring buy a car to keep. 

Here Ay dn 4 designed by 
R. E. Olds after 25 years of car 
building. It is built slowly and 
carefully, of cost, to 
mark the utmost in an honest car. 
The steel is made to formula, 
and analyzed twice to prove the 
needed strength. 

The mate are all made to 
specifications and tested in our 
laboratory. 


We apply to every pee Fe the 

severest tests men know, Each en- 

gine five very radical tests, 
uiring 48 hours, 

e insist on exactness, Parts are 
ground over and over. Inspection 
is carried to extremes. And for 
years we have kept these cars on 
the road, running night and day— 
as far as 10,000 miles—to discover 
any possible weakness. 

This Is Cos 
We use 15 roller bearings—190 
drop forgings. This is becausecom- 








Reo the Fifth 


Now $1,175 Equipped 








mon ball bearings break, and steel 
castings too often develop flaws. 

We limit our output, so these 
cars are never h , 

Our driving parts are given 50 
per cent over-capacity, to leave 
ample margin of safety. 

All these things are costly. We 
could save at least $200 by building 
a short-lived car. 

But the result is safety, absence 
of trouble, little cost of upkeep. 
The result is acar which, year af- 
ter year, runs as it runs when new. 

These are the vital things to con- 
sider when you buy a car to keep. 


Electric Starter 
New Style Body 


Reo the Fifth this year comes 
equipped with electric starter and 
electric lights—the latest and best 
devices of this kind. It comes with 
dimming searchlights and electric 
horn. In every way the equip- 


ment is modern and complete. 

And it comes with a new-style 
body—thecomingstreamline body. 
Cars which have the old angle dash 
will soon seem out-of-date. 

Never before has such a hand- 
some model appeared in this class 
of car. 


Now $220 Less 


And the price is $220 less than 
last year’s model with electric 
equipment, This is because we 
have for three years centered on 
this chassis, Thecostly machinery, 
tools and jigs have been charged 
against previous output. From this 
time on they are taken out of our 
costs. 

In worth, in beauty, in equip- 
ment and price, this year’s Reothe 
Fifth comes close to finality in this 
class of car. 

as 


for our catalog and let us direct 
you where to see this car. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575. 












































ie Send You This Big 






lt Will Heal and Cure 


Hard and Cupteneted Feet, Split Hoofs, 
Corns, Scratches, Grease Heel, Thrush 
arter Crack, Barb Wire Cuts, Sore 
‘eats of Cows, Ulcers, Old Sore, ete. 
All I ask now is that you fill out and 
mail me the coupon. 





THE Comasta MFG CO. 
Gentiemen:—1I used Corona Wool Fat 
ono horse that hed 8 vary bed uarter 
crack and by spring it was 
and clear out and I never let 
oy with it. I think it is the best prepara- 

on I ever used for ali kinds of sores. 

FRED 8TOUT, Monroe, N. Ji 





Heals Barb Wire Wounds 


and cows—how quickly an 
and Cure before you pay me one penny. 


Corona Wool Fat 


The Wonderful Healing Compound 


is unlike anything you ever tried or used. Don’t confuse it with salves or oint- Ary 
and blister compounds. Bt ie the only semely fe) 
o boot of 9 horns, which is @F to 188 wetes. It is not a grease, but © S. 
the skin and wool of the sheep. in pet is veadily ab- ¢ 
ey od to fo the inflamed inner tissues, heals and cures. Does 
not burn or blister, leaves no scars, causes no pain, will never get 


pote winch contain 
will penetrate the 
the fatty secretions 


SUCCESSFU! 


Wee) fe. 


| = © h— a 8 


I want to prove to you—on 


rancid or decompose. 


Send No Money: i 


Heals Cuts end creeks THE CORONA MFG. CO, xeavon ome” 


#ARMING 


you own one or more horses and cows, 
mail me the coupon below, or even a post 
card, and T will send you this big can of 
ool Fat on 20 Days’ Free 

directions how to use it. 
you what a wonderful 
healing preparation Corona Wool ede is. 


surely it will Heal 


‘at to try on pa Stasrilogriar nc 
you not hecttane to mea dollar bill for it, 
FL you Lisp y ide son Goleoe ed i eend thie of 
trial can by return just as offered, Bie 
nee prog eg @ 


Can ~ 
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wall, contracted heels, and a great many 
more diseases too numerous to mertion. 


Shoeing, of course, is a necessary evil, 
but there certainly is too much of it done 
nowadays. It is surprising how much 
work the horse can do under most condi- 
tions without shoes, if only he be brought 
gradually to the work, and a little care and 
judgment be exercised in this matter dur- 
ing the first three or four years of the 
colt’s life. 

Finally, remember at least three things: 
first, as long as you use horses that have 
weak or defective feet for breeding pur- 
poses, just so long will you have me 
with a predisposition to those jee te ow 
you lose money on them accordingly; 
second, do less shoeing, for a horse with 
fairly good feet will not need to be shod 
the whole year around unless he be worked 
on the pavement, race track or in moun- 
tainous districts; third, do not allow any 
horseshoer to use the buttress on the soles 
of the feet, nor the rasp on the outside, and 
do not leave the shoes on longer than four 
weeks without resetting. In substance, 
remember that the foot is the weakest part 
of the horse; that the service of the horse 
is worth money to you; and therefore, - 
good eare of the horse’s feet.—R. B. 8 


TO KEEP HOGS HEALTHY 
We have been so successful in escapi 
hog cholera I must write you of it. You 
can publish it if you think it worth the 
space. 

"ian spring during the time the snow 
was melting and the water was high, our 
neighbor just across the road lost nearly 
all of his vot with cholera. 

The road was all that separated the 
pasture, where his hogs were dying around 
a straw shed,from ours. A sort of ditch 
was carrying an immense amount of water 
from his hog lot through ours and our 


were back and 
Se er es as tne befene we | thing besides corn 





knew his hogs were sick. His dog would 

lay with their hogs and come from his 
- lot to ours and pigeons were back and 
forth all the time. And we escaped. 
How? It seems providential. He had lost 
nine I think before we knew anything of 
it. Also a neighbor whose hog pasture 
corners with ours had lost about thirty 
head. 

As soon as we heard of it we shut our 
hogs up and started treatment. We gave 
a good big dose of salts, came down on the 
corn ration, feeding very little with oats 
and using oil meal, shorts and tankage in 
slop, always seasoning well with salt. The 
following day after the dose of salts we 
gave three tablespoons of prepared lye in 
the slop, and the next day a ) of salts 
again and alternated this time with 
copperas (iron sulphate); after giving them 
another dose of salts we gave no more 
medicine for possibly a week or ten da 
keeping wake if the stools became dry | 8 
looking and sometimes nearly black, then 
we would dose again. 

Our hogs did fine—never missed a feed, 
no signs of cholera—but we found lots of 
worms. 

We have had 97 hogs a part of the time 
—85 at present. One pig weighing around 
100 foot ao was off feed one day about 6 
weeks ago, and we saw it vomiting. We 
put it in the hog house by itself, drenched 
it with a mixed dose of salts and copperas, 
The next morning we found several large 
worms and piggie was ready for his feed of 
oats. We gave another dosage in a few 
days and he went back on his corn ration 
and has been O. K. ever since. 

I think we couldn’t have been exposed 
more unless they had put a sick hog in with 
ours. There have been hundreds of hogs 
lost during the past year in this vicinity— 
possibly once a month our hogs get this 
treatment. We don’t believe in dosing all 
the time, but do believe in feeding some- 
all the time. _ We find 





that a —_ many who have lost their = 
tag = to balance the corn ration.— 
BUYING A HORSE 


‘aul, Ia. 

Spring-time is hen most of the horse 
buying, selling and swapping is done, and 
while we can’t all be David Harums in this 
art, here are a few pointed things to re- 
member: 

Avoid buying a horse that will not 
“back” pro tly, or stop short at the word 
“whoa.” Obearve his his gait when he is be- 
ing backed, and when he is being trotted 
directly past you. See that his nostrils are 
rosy in color and free from traces of un- 
natural disc Examine teeth, tongue 
and . Molar teeth should be flat and 
ru; breath sweet. Beware of a horse 
with r or diseased es. Listen to his 
a ; try his wind in every possible 


The legs and feet of a horse are his foun- 
dation and - defect here will ie, oe 
grow worse with age and work. 
withers for fistula or scars of equentiess: 
the muscles over shoulder blade, for 
sweeny; the point of elbow, for shoe-boil; 
the knees, for stumbling scars, or knee- 
hitting; the fetlock sotnts, for marks of i in- 
terfering; the pastern, for ringbone, etc. 
the hoofs, ’ for quarter and toe cracks, corns, 
thrush, etc.; the region between knee and 
fetlock, for splints, enlarged tendon, etc. 
Beware of any “‘slight’’ lameness, in front, 
particularly. 

See the animal harnessed and unhar- 
nessed, and watch his demeanor toward 
his attendant. Finally, make sure that 
there _ + _— of he cm 
greasy sid ne, spavin. cap- 
ped hocks, ‘springhalt, ete.—R. B. 8. 


Form is essential, color is helpful, but 





vigor and digestion are indispensable in 
making of a high-class dairy cow. 
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CUT PRICES 


On Edwards 


STEEL Shingles 
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PREGNANT SHEEP NEED BEST 
OF CARE 

| Considering the delicately constituted 

| sheep, the pregnant ewes are not handled 

and fed as carefully in most folds as they 

|should be, since their condition renders 

them still more pervious to the action of 
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Se SS 
RATS 


Every style of vehicle and harness for 
every purpose of pleasure and business. 
Many new styles and big improvements 
in 1914 line. 40 years of success selling 
direct proves quality and big savings. 


Large New Book FREE 


Handsomely illustrated. Let us send youa 
copy and quote prices that will surprise and please. 














So many people (125,000 customers) are . 
ing Edwards STEEL Shingles that a 
now sell them at factory cost plus only 8 per 
cent. That's far cheaper than common wood 
shingles. And wood shingles always catch 
fire or rot. Edwards STEEL Shingles can’t 
burn or rot. And they are ten times easier 
to put on than wood. 


Can’t Rust wire sums a 












wards STEEL Shingles won't. 
First, because Edwards, by his 
famous “Tightcote” Process, 
dips the steel in melted zinc 
after cutting each sheet. Thus 
the edges, as well as sides, 
are made rust-proof. Other 
makers don’t feivanine the 
edges. Second, Edwards pro- 
tects each nail hole by a close- 
fitting over-lap. (See picture at left.) No 
chance for rust to get any foothold. This 
is Edwards’ Interlocki Sesanen the pat- 
ents for which are val at $100,000. 


Edwards pays the 
Freight Paid freight. No paint, 
no tools, no expert workmen needed. No 
Gealer’s profits. All those expenses you save. 


Get Edwards’ Prices 


Tell Edwards the dimensions of your roof. He 

will make you a price on the complete job, 

freight paid. Then see if you ever before 
such an offer. 

If you can’t give dimensions of roof, just 

now, send the coupon below and get his 


price per 100 square feet. 
| If you write today you will get an answer 








by return mail. Ask for Booklet 356, 








Sseeuseney 


This Brings Big Offer! 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
306- 356 Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send Book on your Steel Shingles, 
together with latest Freight-Paid Prices. 


Name. Oe ee ee eed 








Address ........ 








Jee Bolster Springs 


make any wagon a spring wagon. Prevent 


g3 more—wagon lasts longer. 
MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and 





m™ America since 1889. 40 sizes—fitany wagon— 
sustain load up to Stons. If not at dealer's, 
write us. Catalog sad fistiul of proof free. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 715-17tSt., RACINE, WIS. | 








woonD SO re 
Buckle Shoes $2.50 
High Boots $3.75 
Delivered free by Parcei 
Post. Wa roof oil 
ain upper leather. Sat- 
sfaction or money back, 


A. H. RIEMER SHOE CO. 


2916 Vliet St., MILWAUKEE, WIS.., 



















mACH. CO. 
Kokomo iad 











Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, ind. 
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any damaging agency than sheep which 
are not carrying lambs. 

Pregnant ewes should be kept separate 
from other animals, else they are apt to be 
chased, bitten and kicked about, causing 
serious damage to the ewes, which often 
result. in abortion. At best, the unborn 
lambs will betray the effect of such treat- 
ment when lambing time comes, they be- 
ing weak, stunted, undersized or dead 
when born. 

Allowing the pregnant ewes to leap over 
a hog-guard, drag their bodies over a half- 
down fence, or squeeze through a gate, 
passage-way or opening, is sure to have a 
deteriorating effect on the lamb crop. 
Likewise, all projecting nails, snags and 
pieces of boards around the sheep quarters 
must be avoided for the same reason, and 
because much valuable wool will be wasted 
by being torn off on them. 

While pregnant ewes can withstand con- 
siderable cold, it is not advisable to allow 
them out in severely cold or inclement 
weather. When snow, rain or sleet once 
works into the heavy fleece of the sheep, 
it is a long time in drying out, and during 
the process some damaging skin di 
may be established, or, where some ail- 
ment already is present, it is aggravated 
in a degree that may ruin the sheep. Preg- 
nant ewes should be confined in quarters 
where the floor is level and dry. Shelter 
which does not keep the sheep’s feet dry, 
as well as the body, is little better than 
out-door exposure to rough, damp weather. 

On far too many farms we see the preg- 
nant ewes fed right out among the other 
stock of all kinds and sizes. Besides the 
damaging abuses mentioned above in such 
cases, the ewes get cheated out of an ample 
supply of feed. Again, as the period for 
lambing draws nigh, the ewes will require 
a vastly different form of nourishment 
from that of common animals in the stock- 
herds. They should be fed on rations con- 
taining as much succulence as possible— 
turnips, cabbage, beets, and one of our ex- 
periment stations has just added silage to rr Lexi Ky. 
the list of excellent rations for the preg-| fT ®t half Wash., West Bond, Wise 
nant ewes, this being a result of recent ex- 
periments along this line. Clover, alfalfa 
and clean, bright corn-fodder are good for 
roughage, but all musty or moldy pro- 
ducts must be carefully guarded against, 
as they are most detrimental to the preg- 
nant ewes. For grain rations, one part bran, 
one part oats, one part corn-chop will be 
found very satisfactory. Shelled corn 
may be substituted for the chop, if the 
sheep all have good teeth, but where any 
have poor teeth, the chopisbetter. While 
too much corn is sometimes productive of | J De done with these t 
digestive troubles, or over-heats the ewe’s inte geneeal 
already a p= ee organs, no 
harm 1s apt to follow its moderate use, as ——————— 
it is very strengthening, and keeps up bod- DON'T TRY TO BSE A 
ily heat during severe weather. Simply CHAUFFEUR 
keep the ewes in a healthy, thriving con- 
dition, and the lamb crop is pretty sure to } yee bev Lt Fe — 
be strong, vigorous, and easily turned into deceived by schools which 
profits. —M. C. D ONE CENT TILL YOU GET 
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eased to furnish you ourfree catalog of same. 
On account of an oane with oltch Gate oe 

d 8, they are fast com- 
Let us have your in- 








Practica! Auto Schoo! 68-T, Beaver St., New York 











THE HORSE UNDER FIRE 
They say that no mares are bought for 
use in the army because they cannot be as 


easily controlled “under fire” as geldings 
And we think it would be a good thing if 
all horses would be unmanageable “under 
fire’ of a different kind. How many 
horses do you know af which must spend 
their remaining years in toiling and pant- 
ing while suffering unnecessary pains? 
We say unnecessary, because most, all of 
the horse afflictions are preventable. 
Heaves, broken wind, euseioed ‘ati blind- 
ness in most cases, and many other things 
that cause suffering and untold misery in 
horse kingdom may be prevented, the 
suffering lessened, and the value of our 
most useful of domestic animals increased 
many times. 

Here is a horse that roars loud enough 
to make a perso# miserable. How much 
torture must the horse himself bear as he 
tugs and toils at his heavy load while gasp- 
ing for breath? His pitiable condition was 
brought upon him by tugging at a load 
twice too heavy while a thing called a man 
plied the whipg or by carrying a drunken 
hound, who was going no place in partic- 
ular at break-neck speed over a muddy 
road; or by pulling the plow or the binder 
fast enough for his master to get done in 
time to go to church in the evening and 
say prayers. Yes, but the master would 
have offered a more acceptable sacrifice 
had he finished later, fed his good servant 
sroperly, provided a good bed, and rubbed 
him down, and stayed home from church 
without ing forgiveness. 

Here goes another. You can see his 
sides work like a pair of bellows and hear 
him cough a mile. “Distemper?” Not at 
all. Some careless driver hitched him up 
immediately after eating, and when his 
digestive tract was out of order, and drove 
like mad across country, and over hills. 
“No, it was a bad case of distemper that 
first started it! She’s never been just 
righi since.” 

“Oh, I see,” says I. “He hauled a big 
load of coal in a hurry when it was muddy 
and frozen a little on top. Yes, I remem- 
ber, he had to hurry home and entertain 
the mew preacher. Yes, and he took the 
preacher to church that evening in the 
carriage—it turned as cold as blixen that 
night and the horses stood out wrapped 
onl in their sweat and their muddy coats 

e was a pious old soul—Just about this 
time wasn’t it, she took the distemper?” 
“Uhuh.” 

And here goes another beautiful horse. 
Good carriage, glossy coat, clean, shapely 
limbs, style, well proportioned—yes and 
just look what a proud thing she tries to 
~ Some blood in her too. She ought to 
be worth $300.00 but—that poor, old 
negro, and that rickety buggy,—and just 
look how she feels her way along. Blind! 
Stone blind. 

My friend says that horses just go blind, 
sometimes; that weak eyes or moon blind- 
ness or something just comes on, and 
there’s no helping it. 

But we happen to know that most all 
cases of blindness come after the horse has 
been over-heated in the field, or stoved up 
on the road, or after distemper and all 
such troubles. And we happen to know 
that in this particular case, adapaty chest 
over-heated his fine, blooded litile bay, 
trying to catch up w ith a st arving boy who 
had stolen a workman’s dinner pail, and 
who was devouring the contents only two 
blocks from the jail when the noble little 
animal went down 10 miles away. She, 


poor, innocent thing that she is, has never 


seen daylight since.—E. G., Ind. 
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To all men 


owning horses, 
who answer this advertisement immediately, 
I will positively send my introductory course 
in Horse Training and Colt Breaking AB- 
SOLUTELY F FREE. 


World’s Greatest System 
of Horsemans 


Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
taken yd ~ lar course and found that ¢é does the work. 
Even if ave only one horse, it will pay you to master 
my won wat system. The Beery Course ts the result of a 
lifetime’s work as a tamer and trainer of horses. As one of 
my students has said, “The horse has never been foaled 
that Prof. Beery cannot handle.” My record proves it. 





Bad Habits 
Cured 








By Beery System Master Any Horse Break a Colt in 
Refusing to lead. The Beery Course gives | Double-Quick Time! 
Rane ticiewantel: | you the priceless secrets of | | You can do it by my simple, 
Getting fast in the stall, | @ lifetime—enables you to apy we: »+humanesystem.There 
Pawing in the stable, master any horse—to tell the lotof money in colt training. 
eee ee ths chal, disposition of any horse at Make $1,200 to $3,000 
Fighting} balter or bridle, gale -_- many See a Year 

Tender b © value of every horse you M f 

Pulli i any of my graduates are 
Sianen thal. handle—ac’4 mystudentsare | making big aaa as profes- 
Lunging and plunging. all good traders. sional horse trainers at home or 
Refusing to stand. 

Refusing to back. 

Shyin Balking. 

Afraid of sutomebiles. 

Afraid o 


A 
Afraid of band play ing. 
Afraid of steam e 








oe - & BEFORE TRAINING 
6 or ba y 

i ’ 
Paine ee My Graduates Are traveling. I madea fortune trav- 
Biting. Geriking. Doing Wonders pee fey atime an aa 
Hard to same opportuni ° 
Breaks \;Yaoulamportingeperst | Send the 











Refus fusing FEO tac back 


while going down hill. that cleaned outeevera! mon, 


cry ve thom a few 
and have been offered $400 
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pring ot Bog: of special offer may 
ai lewitchers. lows weltest peated, Act now. Tell me a about 
7 Hing oa ny ay Ce ite cost.’ your horse. 
uUmpin 
Fee ee acay or | bare manr, similar Ieties from | PROF. JESSE BEERY 
wagon. Box 9 , Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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F. H. La BAUME, Agr’l Agent, N. & W-Ry., 
Room 207 WN. &W. Ry. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 
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URING the few years that I have contributed for the 
agricultural press I have met many interesting people 
and formed a number of intimate Triendshipes. but the 

most gratifying incident was the result of the following letter 
from a young man who lives within sixty miles of my home: 

“Dear Mr. Kelly: About three years ago I read your article, 
‘Mr. Farmer in Account with Mr. Dairyman.’ father and 1 
were impressed by the points you made so clear in separatin 
the manufacturing end of the business from the producing end. 
The more we thought about the whole matter and discussed the 
problems the more determined we became to put sor:: of your 
ideas into practice. Now, Mr. a oe you plan to be our 
guest sometime in the near future? We want toshow you how 
nicely your scheme has worked out on our farm.” 

The letter recalled to mind an article in which the writer 
attempted to show that the average dairy farmer was sort of a 
“dual purpose”’ individual; that is, he was working along two 
separate and distinct lines, and that too often the losses from 
one of the lines exceeded the profits from the other. It was 
not calculated to convey the idea of sub-dividing the work of the 
dairy and the farm so that one man should be the producer and 
the other the manufacturer. Naturally then, and not strange 
is it, I was anxious to visit this farm and see if at least one of 
my productions had benefited one of my stranger-friends? 

Having made arrangements to visit with some friends who 
live near the young man’s home I decided to visit the farm. 
To make the story shorter and drop the personal part, for which 
I already owe an apology, I am going to give you the story as it 
was given to me by the young man and his father. A view of 
their premises and stock was evidence that it was not over- 
drawn. 

Three years ago the young man completed his course at a 
leading agricultural college and was planning to form some sort 
of a partnership arrangement with his father, and remain at 
home and help manage the 174 acre farm. 

Said the son, “If we go into business, we must conduct the 
farm so that it will produce profitable crops and gradually in- 
crease in fertility. We must grow crops at less cost than they 
will sell for on the market, and then we must feed them out on 
the farm so that we shall realize two profits. You have been a 
good farmer, raised large crops and kept the farm up in good 
shape, but it seems to me that you have failed to get the full 
value out of your crops at market time. I have examined your 
books for the past four years and find that you have lost from 
four to six hundred dollars per year through pony tem the 
crops on the farm. In other words, had the crops been sold 
directly after harvest they would have paid you that amount 
more than you have realized through the sale of animal prod- 
ucts from the farm.” 

“Yes, my son,” replied the farmer, “I know that I am not 
exactly up-to-date on all the problems that changing conditions 
have brought about. I have frequently fed crops to live stock 
when I knew that I was losing money, but I have figured that 
the loss was ey made good through the increased crop 
yields which resulted from the use of the manure on the farm.” 
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“Right here,’’ said the son, 
“is w we should try to 
strengthen our Seaton, You 
raise good crops and have the 
knack of planning your field 
work getting the most 
out of your hi men and 
work teams. I am going to 
make you what I think is a 
fair proposition. You raise 
the field crops and sell them 
to me at fixed prices, which 
we both think are just and 

itable. I will take charge 
of the feeding end of the busi- 
ness and endeavor to put it 
on a money-making basis. 

My idea is to sell some of 
the stock now on the farm 
and invest the proceeds in 
dairy cows and sell milk to 
the city trade. You, Mr. 
Farmer, and I, Mr. Dairy- 
man, will enter into an agree- 
ment and conduct our pro- 
ducing and manufacturing 
on the same farm. We will 
reason and counsel together 
and work out a system of crop 

wing and dairying, where- 

i can each make some 

money and still be inde- 

pendent and contented. You raise the feed crops and 

furnish me with the raw material. I will pay you a fair 

price for your crops and depend on my as a manufac- 

turer for my profits. In this way we shall see whether or not 

my training at the college has benefited me for a life on 
the farm. 

“I will pay you $10 per ton for clover and mixed hay; $3 per 
ton for straw; $2.50 per ton for corn silage, cut and put into the 
silos. I will pay you $100 cash rent for the 40 acres of pasture 
land; $125 for the use of the barns and sheds; $50 for ten acres 
south of the barn which I shall need for soiling crops. You will 
be sure of fair prices for your roughage crops and by having time 
to attend to the farm work you would, no doubt, find it prof- 
itable to add a market crop to your rotation and buy a few 
tons of fertilizer to supplement the manure. I will remove the 
manure from the stable to the manure shed and sell it to you 
for ce pan sd its fertilizing value, as determined by the 
figures of any leading experiment station. : ; 

I figure that by selling some of the less desirable animals 
I can get together a pretty bunch of dairy cows and pro- 
duce 64 to 72 gallons of milk a day for the city trade. It will 
give me all of my time to devote to my dairy, and by hiring 
Bery Casey to help with the milking, I think that I can make 
some money. You will have more time to look after your farm 
work. We will work for each other’s best interests and make 
definite plans for growing and feeding out what the farm pro- 
duces. 

“Well, my boy, that sounds pretty good, but I am afraid it will 
be rather up-hill business for you to make much money if you 
buy all the feed for your cows; however, I am going to accept 
your offer and we run the farm one year along these lines. 

“Go ahead and get things in shape to begin business the first 
of next April. We will take an inventory of the stock today 
and again at the end of the year’s business. I want you to re- 

lace the stock you sell with animals —— valuable. If my 
feed crops are good and you need more cows I will help you buy 
them.” 

After selling the fattening stock and rer cows the young 
man purchased 12 good dairy cows, ih gave him a herd of 
28 cows. He sold his milk (64 gallons a day) for 16 cents a 

ion. At the end of the year the new inventory showed that 
there had been no material change in the value of the stock. 
Quantity had been more than replaced by quality. The 24 
cows, eight steers and hogs were now represented by 28 good 
dairy cows. 

Said Mr. Farmer: “At this time last year I thought that 
Joseph was too full of new-fangled ideas concerning balanced 
rations, cow testing, dairy sanitation and so forth, but the 
year’s figures are before me and I am compelled to acknowledge 
that he has made a success where I made a failure. However, 
I have made more than $1,000 moré from the farm this year 
than any year since I have owned it. By planting 20 acres of 
potatoes I have marketed 2,400 bushels and raised all of the 
roughage required for the cattle and the feed for my work 


Continued on page 74 
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SRS SEE 
Order ‘‘Nitragin”’ right from this ad today. : 
are the greatest farm money makers and build up the 
such as Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Cowpeas, Soy Beans, etc. Many 


crops are the $ Cash Money $ crops, 
dit he reason is not the locality, 


ures trying to grow these crops in 
the rignt things are not done at the right time. 


right time. 
Wha. « kind of bread would your wife bake without yeast? 
“Nitragia™ to Aifalfa and Clover is the same as yeast ie to 


bread. 
In order to successfully grow Alfaia you must do three 
things: “19 


Grow Alfalfa This Year 
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€\%)GET IT FROM GALLOWAY 


This Great 5H.P.Galloway, 
Stationary Engine-Onl sQQ20 





Growing crops right ts like cooking. You must do right thing at the 
soll an acid test with Iimus to make sure it is not sour. 
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Order Right Direct From This Ad Today 
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Tr, and 
with the use of ‘‘Nit 
Last ‘s pastures were @ 
Alfalfa every day for my hundred head of dairy cattle, and the earned 
an acre. My advice to you is to put in 15 to 30 acres of “‘Nitragin”’ inoculated Alfalfa this year. 
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t a clover “catch” on my farm 


I could not 
2 I used it last year and in 


Clover **Nitr: 
it to you any tme you 


will make you money that you otherwise 
in” where no one thought {t could be done. 
I was cutting my fourth —o 

me at the rate of 8% on $1,000 


Price List of Nitregin 











ALFALFA AS A SOIL ENRICHER 

As a crop to add fertility to the soil 
alfalfa has no equal. A ton of good alfalfa 
bay contains more than fifty pounds of 
nitrogen. With a yield of five tons to thé 
acre the farmer is gathering 250 pounds of 
nitrogen from the air for each acre of alfalfa 
grown. 

Alfalfa takes a certain amount of nitro- 
gen from the soil, the amount thus ob- 
tained depending largely upon the thor- 
yughness with which theceop isinoculated- 
But, inthe statement made above, we have 
not included the roots and the nitrogen 
contained in them is usually greater than 
the amount taken from the soil. 

Nitrogen costs 15 cents, or more, a 








pound when purchased in the form of ni- 
trate of soda, blood meal, sulphate of 
ammonia, tankage, ete., and at that rate 
an acre of alfalfa obtains $37.50 worth of 
nitrogen from the air. 

It also taps the supplies of phosphorus 
and potash which are so deep as to be out 
of reach of the more shallow-rooted crops. 
By bringing them nearer to the surface 
in its roots, or in the hay, it places them in 

ition to be used by any of the common 
arm crops. It helps us to farm more land 
—the deeper layers of soil which have pre- 
viously been un . 

Aside from the fertility added and made 
available the effect of the long tap roots 
of alfalfa by way of opening up passages 





|. ; ‘ 
in the soil for the free passage of air and 
water is exceedingly beneficial. 





If you cannot produce strictly first- 
class milk, cream or butter for your private 
trade, for goodness’ sake, don’t spoil the 
chance of the fellow who can, by offering 
your second or third-grade stuff for private 
sale. Ask a little more for your “from- 
the-farm-to-consumer’”’. products; then live 
right up to the highest standard it is pos- 
sible for any man to set in your line. If 
you can’t deliver the goods, step down and 
out. Quality comes first; price follows. 





If there’s anything worse than knowing 





too little, it’s knowing too much.—Lorimer. 
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By H. A. BEREMAN 
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HE trinity of the Danish farmer is 
bacon, butter and eggs. By their 
aid he has climbed a mountain of 

difficulties and achieved financial success. 
With a more fertile soil, cheaper land and 
a splendid home market, the American 
farmer is better off than his European 
brother, yet his problems are fundamen- 
tally the same. 

Fifty years or so ago, the Danish farmer 
asked himself: ‘What crops can I grow 
that will be condensed, high-priced per 
pound, that will remove the least amount 
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They would probably be out of place mess- 
ing around the hens or puttering over the 


butter-worker or n a& young sow 
with her first litter. That is largely a 
matter of taste. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that “mony 


a mickle makes a muckle.” Some of the 
biggest things on the map are based upon 
trifling sums. As for example the street 
car business, directed by magnates of the 
first caliber, whose fortunes are amassed 
through the nimble nickle; the movi 

picture shows representing millions o 
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of fertility from the soil, be sufficiently | dollars, yet gathered together by the 5- 
varied to keep me and the family busy) cent route; the 5 and 10 cent stores string- 
throughout the year, and represent skill ing across the continent which are destined 
and brains in the final output?” ‘This is | to revolutionize the retail merchandising 
virtually the same question the American of goods; newspa) which sell for a cent 
farmer is putting to himself either con-| but whose dividends are expressed in 
sciously or otherwise. The answer, in a| thousands of dollars. 
general way, is “diversified farming,”| So, after all, the big thing is that which 
which means growing a considerable ol gives you the glad hand on the right side 
ber of field, orchard and garden crops, and | of the ledger at the end of the year. In 
feeding grain, hay and pasture to a goodly | proof of which it is safe to say that there 
number and a variety of domesticated | are plenty of farmers who make more mon- 
farm animals. | ey raising chickens, swine and milch cowa 
In a specific way, the answer is “bacon, | than the majority of wheat growers or 
butter and eggs.”’ No other departments | cattle rustlers. 
of the average farm pay asgood returns as| An egg is a trifling affair until you want 
the hennery, the dairy and the piggery. | one fresh, and get instead one out of cold 
Remove But Little Fertility storage that has lost the fluff and bloom of 
Bacon is nearly pure fat, butter is more | youth. Making butter or peddlin milk 
so and eggs are largely fat and water, ma be small business, but if it helps to 
Each of these articles of food removes from peel off the old family mortgage without 
the soil so small a portion of its precious | taking the skin with it, it becomes a digni- 
fertility as to be a negligible quantity. fied business. Swine is the laziest 
Each item conforms also to the other re-| farm job we can think of. Hogs will har- 
quirements mentioned. They are con-! vest a crop of alfalfa for themselves and 
p nse 9 high-priced compared with the, witha little grain and skim milk will turn 
coarse farm products, easily shipped at| into profit quicker than any otaer branch 
relatively low cost for transportation, and of the farm. If in addition, a man can so 
each demands brains and training for the | change his ways as to butcher, cure and 
highest examples of success. Indeed there | sell to the ultimate consumer the products 
are men who put so much brains and train- of Mister Porker, he can reap several prof- 
ing into the bacon, butter or egg business | its—all measured by the brains and skill 


az to raise them to the level of a fine art 
and high finance to boot. 

Many of these men cater to a high-class 
trade, selling dated eggs laid ‘‘yesterday”’ 
at almost double the prices for mere eggs. 
Many ship butter in pound prints by ex- 
press or parcel post long distances, dealing 
thus directly with the consumer who dis- 
criminates and is glad to pay a premium 
for quality. 

There are several farmers of the “Little 
Pig Jones” class who produce epicurean 

woducts from the ’umble ’og and get 
om prices when supplied direct or 
through the grocery trade. While most of 
these are top-notchers, the rest of us can 
imitate them in principle by enlarging or 
improving the several depot ments of cow, 
hen and pig. 

Quality Rather That Quantity 

We can breed or buy more and better 
animals of either or all of these sorts. We 
can sell more and more of this helpful 
trinity of financial salvation at retail prices 
to the consumer. By parcel post we can 
now send twenty pounds 150 miles for 
24 cents. Even the old-time outlets for 
these items of farm produce at Pa 


rices are not to be overlooke , remem- 
ering always that “quality before quan- 
tity’ 1s the basis of all permanent business. 


‘here are men who pretend to despise 
what they call “small business.” They 


prefer to handle fat cattle, big horses and 


ieel the lordly joy of running vast acres. | the making of a high-class 


he puts into the job. 
Brain Work Pays 
So here is the point: selling grain, ha 

and other crude products of the soil takes 
less business training and judgment than 
the more complicated forms of agriculture 
—hence they pay less. The more com- 
plicated forms demand more intelligence 
and skill and meet less competition— 
hence they show better returns in cash. 
Butter, bacon and eggs will bring com- 
| parative wealth to the farmer who is in- 
clined that way. These products are not 
quickly perishable like fresh fruit ; they can 
be grown all the year round; they repre- 
| sent the condensed products of the field; 
| they bring good prices for extra quality; 
they afford opportunity for exceptional 
ability; they save the soil from exhaustion; 
| they ean be shipped long distances with- 
‘out heavy freight charges; they give the 
farmer a chance to develop a sonalla market 





if he wishes; they give work to every mem- | 


ber of the family at home. 

There may be other advantages for this 
interesting trio; the reader is invited to fill 
in the blanks for himself. 


It requires plenty of feed to run the cow 
machine up to its most profitable limits. 
These limits vary more, however, than 
most men seem to think. 

Form is essential, color is helpful, but 
vigor and digestion are indispensable in 
y COW. 











DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
the most important 


machine used on 
the farm 


SOME BUYERS OF CREAM 
separators do not stop to think 
why their oe of the cream 
separator is of greater importance 
than the purchase of any other im- 
plement or machine of any kind 
used on the farm, or for that matter 
anywhere else. 


Y EVERY PIECE OF 

farm ye ony A is only used a 

few weeks during the year, if that 
long, and when it is used — 
saves time or labor over some other 
way, with com- 
paratively little 
difference be- 
tween makes of 
such machines 
except in design 
or size or possi- 
bly that one is 
better made 
than another 
andso lastslong- 
er and prob- 
ably costs more 
proportionately. 


"THE FACTS ARE VERY DIF- 
ferent in the case of the cream 
separator, which is used twice a da 

every day in the year, and very dif- 
ferent as between the De Laval and 
other cream separators because the 
use of any other separator or cream- 
ing system involves not only the 
saving in time and labor a De Laval 
machine would effect but an actual 














waste in quantity and quality of 
product a De Laval machine would 
save. 


The Cream Separator 
the most wasteful or 
most profitable 


HIS IS THE VERY GREAT 

difference that makes the cream 
separator the most important of 
farm machines, the most wasteful 
or the most dp sone able, because used 
so often and involving a waste or a 
saving every time it Is used. This 
is the reason why there are more 
De Laval separators in use than 
any other kind of farm or dairy 
machines the world over, and more 
than all the other makes of cream 
separators combined. 


N° MATTER WHETHER YOU 
have yet to buy a separator 
or are using an inferior machine, 
you_must be interested in what a 
De Laval—not a 10, 20 or 30 year 
old one, but a De Laval machine 
today—would do for you, and that 
every De Laval local agent will be 
glad to make plain to you by the 
demonstration of a machine itself. 
[* YOU DON’T KNOW THE 

nearest De Laval egent, simply 
write the nearest main office below 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies 
the World Over 



































There are two reasons why oleomar- 
arine is making headway and displacing 
utter to a considerable extent. The 

— le reason is that for years it has 
een difficult to get good country butter, 
and hence the substitute for it. Another 
reason is that the price of butter has 
gone beyond the reach of the poor con- 
sumers and hence a cheaper substitute has 
been popular. 

Let us consider the main reason for such 
enormous sales of oleo—the fact that 
farmers have driven consumers to it by 
such poor butter that it means eating sub- 
stitute ornothing. Why such poor butter? 

The country merchant is largely at 
fault. He hasn’t the nerve to buy butter 
from his store customers on its merits. 


He pays for it in trade and if he were to} 


tell the customer that the butter was 
“Totten,”’ and that he couldn’t sell it to 
anybody but the renovator factories, that 
customer would get peeved and quit trad- 
ing at his store. 

Self preservation is a natural law. So 
we can’t blame the store keepers. If they 
dared pay what the different grades of 
country butter are really worth the pro- 
ducers would soon learn how to make 

ood butter or they would quit trying. If 
f were a country merchant I would have 
some good bulletins on butter making to 
hand to those who attempted to make 
butter, and if they showed no capacity for 
improving their product I would simply 
dump their butter into the barrel and send 
it to the renovators. 

A few prosecutions might be good for 
those who insist on bringing butter to the 
store unfit for consumption without ren- 
ovating. _The pure food laws would 
justify such action. No person is allowed 
to sell or offer for sale a food product unfit 
for use, and butter and eggs come under 
this law as much as do the canned goods 
of the packers. 

As I said, the fault is with the mer- 
chants. They are taking the country but- 
ter that is so rank it would not sell to any 
kind of a customer as it is, and because 
the merchant takes the stuff the producer 
is flattered by the notion that the butter 
finds a customer. It finds a barrel of like 
kind of stale grease and goes to the ren- 
ovators to be made into renovated butter 
or butterine. The lady who brings it gets 
her groceries in exchange, and goes on her 
way rejoicing, not knowing she is petting 
practically nothing for the stuff, when by 
intelligent effort she might get two or 
three times the price and sell a product that 
the local banker and other fastidious cus- 
tomers would speak for in advance. 

Those who go to the trouble of making 
farm butter should endeavor to make 
good butter or quit. There is always a 
good demand for good butter,but it means 
attention to cleanliness and certain agri- 
cultural colleges and the SW a of 
agriculture at Washington, D. C., have 
bulletins telling how to make good butter. 
If one is not equipped for butter making 
then sell milk or cream and let someone 
else furnish consumers with butter.—S. F. 


ROUGHAGE FOR DIARY COWS 
In a general way, the amount of rough- 
age fed to a dairy cow should be in oe 
rtion to her size. Two pounds of hay 
her each Tag see rg 4 that the 
is about the right amount 
Seaman alin te tt 
silage is fed, the gene e may to 
feeds one pound of hay and three 
of si per hundredweight and bal- 
ance of the nutrients needed should be 
provided in concentrated feeds. 
These directions are only general and 
should be varied to meet the needs of 
individual cows. It has been found that 


cow weigh 
when hay is the only rough 


spare, big-bodied cows require more rough- 
age than the amounts given above. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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SHARPLES MILKER 


In Dairying 


LES MILKER. 


be worth a trial. 


handed. 


equipment.” 


furnished on request, 


THE SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Chicago, Ii. San Francisco, Cal. 

Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Mina, 

Omaha, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. 

Portiaad,Ore. Winnipeg, Can, 
Toronto, Can. 


Agencies Everywhere 
SEB BB RBRBREEE 


**‘To get away from hired 
help troubles and to ensure 
the production of clean 
milk on an economical basis 
I decided, after investiga- 
tion, to put in the SHARP- 
I was 
convinced inasmuch as it 
is milking the best herds 
in the country, it should 


‘‘Ican milk, stripand weigh 
the milk from 25 cows in an 
hour and a half with my 
two-unit outfit. With the 
regular one-man equipment 
of three units 30 cows an 
hour can be milked. I can 
do this work easily single 
I have used the 
machine seven months and 
intend to increase the 


Such endorsement by actual 
users says all that need be said. 
The name of this user will be 


The Modern Way 









Write for the 
Milker Book 












Perfect Lock Stitch Sewing Awls GIVEN 4,222, t02! beet pulley ba 
lemon po! 


care will last alifetime. D 


ete. The awl is well-made and with 
straight 

use any kind of 
gcriptions to 
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afness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 

from 
Deaf. 






s4 Hissing Sounds, 
' Wholl or Partially Destroy 
we @ BA Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 

“Little Wireless Phones for the Ears*’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defectivein the natural eardrums. They are simple 
\ which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where are invisi Soft, safe \- comfortable, 
Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSO 1 ed 
een EAR de LOUISVILLE, KY, 
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SO-CALLED MILK FEVER 


What to Do For It 


ALL it parturient apo- 
plexy or paralysis, for 
there is no fever in 

connection with this ail- 
ment. 

The causes are not known 
but there seems to be some 
relation between the trouble 
and the utter collapse of the 
udder of a high-producing 
cow in the prime of her 
milking years. Fat dairy 
cows are more subject to it 
than lean ones, yet fat beef 
cows seldom have it. So 
fatness alone is not «the 
cause. Stable-kept cows 
are more apt to collapse 
after calving than those 
getting plenty of exercise, 
so that indicates the value of exercise. 

This apoplexy usually occurs within a 
couple of days after dropping the calf, and 
seldom later than the second week. Once 
in a while a case occurs before calving. 

Symptoms 

You probably will not observe the rest- 
lessness preceding the case, but the cow 
moves around with her hind feet more than 
usual, She may bellow a little, switch her 
tail, move about uneasily, and attempt 
evacuation of the bowels. Whether you 
detect these first symptoms or not the 
trouble is headed your way. Within a few 
hours she walks with a staggering gait in 
the hind legs, and her front knees and fet- 
locks weaken; finally she goes down, un- 
able to walk. She lies with head curled 
upon her left side, resting on her chest. If 
you pull her neck straight she gets back to 
that position when head is released. Her 
eyes are staring and half closed, and she 
will not wink when they are touched. She 
doesn’t feel anything anywhere. The 
front legs are drawn up in the usual way 
but her hind legs are more or less sprawled 
forward and to one side. If you act 
promptly you can save her. She may live 
several hours in that condition but prompt 
treatment is safest. 

Treatment 

Every dairyman with good cows needs 
a so-called milk fever outfit which can be 
bought for a slight sum. It is far cheaper 
than a trip of a veterinarian. You can 
treat the cow as well as he if you are pre- 
pared. 

The outfit as shown here consists of a 
little metal chamber in which carbolized 
absorbent cotton is placed to filter the air; 
a rubber bulb for the air*pump, and a 
milking tube to insert into the teat, and of 
course connecting rubber tubing. If you 
have no outfit get a bicycle pump and with 
a quill or something manage to pump air 
into the udder, being careful not to pro- 
duce too much pressure. But have an outfit 
that is best. Have it 
always clean and ready. 

Get a box of carbolized or sterilized ab- 
sorbent cotton at the drug store and don’t 
handle the cotton with dirty hands. Wash 
your hands thoroughly and place some of 
the cotton in the filter enter of the in- 
strument. It is ready for use then. 

When needed put the milking tube in 
boiling water for about fifteen minutes or 
else for five minutes in the carbolic solution 
used to wash the teats. This solution for 
disinfecting is made by putting three 
tablespoons of carbolic acid in a quart of 
water. Wash the udder and especially 
the teats with this carbolized water or an 
equal disinfectant. Keep your handsclean. 
Take hold of the rubber back of the milk- 
ing tube rather than put your fingers on 
the disinfected tube when handling it. 

Pump air into each quarter until the 
idder is quite well distended and tie a 
hbroad tape or rag about the end of each 
tewt alter removing the tube so air cannot 





escape. Remove this after 
the cow has been on her 
feet two or three hours. If 
the air has been absorbed 
before the cow recovers do 
the same thing again with 
the same precautions as to 
cleanliness. ; 
Do not attempt to give 
a paralyzed cow any medi- 
cine; she can’t swallow and 
you will only pour it into 
her lungs. The air will do 
the business if given in time. 
This would indicate a 
prevention of trouble by 
not milking the udder out 


Let remain what the c 
does not use. The dis- 
tended udder seems to be the prevention 
as well as the cure.—A. 8. 


SOME DAIRY INVESTMENTS 

I wanted to get a better heifer calf than 
I had one year, and hearing that a 
man a few miles from our place had 
some choice stock, I took a, trip over his 
way. It was in the sprirg of the year, 
and you know that is about the most un- 
favorable season for a man to take a look 
at the stock of his neighbors. If there is 
any time when cows look bad and feel 
as bad as they look, it is along about 
March or April. Then they have been 
shut up several months and fed on stuff 
that is mostly dry, and on many farms I 
am sorry to say they have not received as 
much attention as they are entitled to. 

This man I went to see did have some 
good cows. They were most all eligible 
to be registered, although as I understood 
him then, few if any of them ever had 
been thus honored. He had been using a 
sire from a registered herd, however, and 
the calves he then had, if they could have 
been cared for as a man whose heart is in 
his business would have cared for them, 
might have been really beauties. It does 
make so much difference what a man does 
with and for his stock. Neglect or good 
care, sy or lack of interest—what fac- 
tors these are in determining success! 

And you would have known the minute 
you looked into the barn of this man just 
where to place him. His cows showed it; 
his barn gave evidence to the tact; the 
very man himself and the look on his 
face proved that he was not heart and soul 
in his work. He was where he was be- 
cause he did not know what else to do. 
If there is anything that will dig the 
foundation w out from under success 
that will. To win, a man must have a 
heart to win. 

It made me most sick to look at those 
cows. So poor and thin and unkempt 
were they. I know they had not telt the 
touch of a comb or brush from the time 
they went into the stable the previous fall. 
There they stood in the ,h 
hollow-eyed, hungry for good f and 
good care. It was not three years after 
that before this farmer gave it up and let 
those really fine cows go to the four quar- 
ters of the earth. I got the calf I went 

n sorry, although 


clean for two or three eo 


Duty 
— Save 


$152 
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The Melotte— 
the wonderful imported F 
French - Belgian Melotte—the world’s 
grand prize winning cream separator, now 
offered on the first bona fide free trial, no-money- 
down offer ever made on any separator, and at 
the same pense yen would pay in Belgium, plus 
$1.75 for water freight. Write—write for the spe- 
cial offer we are making. No manufacturer of 
any cream separator, American or foreign, 
ever dared make such a startling offer before. 

All others who have pretended to 
offer you a free trial have taken care 
to get something out of you first. But 
we don’t want anything. Your simple request 
brings the great Melotte direct from Belgium to 
your farm—so it can prove its absolute super- 
iority against any cream separator ever made. 

The Melotte, introduced only one year ago, 
has swept the country. The machine which 
has won more than 180 international contests 1s 
now in every state. And now theduty isoff—the 
Melotte comes in free. You win—you save 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Without A Penny Down 

our simple word that you would 
like to test this cream rator in your 
own barn or dairy house brings it to you 
instantly. We neither ask nor want you 
tosenda penny. We givea free trial, no 
C.O.D., no lease nor mortgage. If, after 
30 days, you don’t want this wonderful 
separator, send it back at our expense. If 


you decide to keep the genuine Melotte, we 
will allow you to keep it on extremely easy 


Monthly Payments 


These monthly payments are so 
small that you wi ly netice them. 
Melotte paystoritarit, It dees nok cot yore 

e stor . 
pay ep not cost you is 


Valuable Book Free 


coupon today and we will send 
eo ti are 
the known dairy sci- va FreeCoupon 


entistsin the country. Also 








after, and never have 

when wife, who went with me that day, Creat Separator catalog. Henry S_Rebeon 
saw it, she insisted that I should throw a] J #nddetailsofsensation! 9 JO% $5,> Seiernie Ave 
blanket over it on the way home, so that | J ee-duty offer. Without eny obligations 
the neighbors would not see it and laugh | J MENRYB. ell eaten ee 
at_ me for being such a fool as to buy a! | geen “Besese itable Dairying,”” and your 


ealf like that. We lived to see the day 
when we were not ashamed of that little 
beauty. It grew to be the best cow in 
the herd, and I never had a cow that gave 
me so many choice calves as she did. 
When she went there was mourning. We 
would have kept her forever if she had 








Name 





. Also your frec 
poathiy-payment, no-money 
offer, 








not somehow had an accident that cost | 
her one quarter of her bag. 


Address 
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ing ba: n. Only 50c down then only 

'» ly $3.96 for this t 

Bee Gas 
i pas as bes tase dese cee ™ 
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Do you realize that you can dis- 
card your old stove with advantage and profit? 
Lasts Longer In construction, workman- 

ship and design. The Mon- 

arch is years ahead of all other ranges. It is 
made of malleable iron and steel. It has com- 
Fuel plete triple walls—asbestos and 

steel. ull protection against 

damage by corrosion. The top and oven heat 
uickly. Every seam is riveted tight—no bolts 
Less W or stove putty to loosen and fall 
out. The Duplex Draft and Hot 

Blast Fire Box insure even heat and full use of 
: all the fuel. The polished 

top never needs blacking. 


. Send rough sketch 
port as to patentability. 
vertised for ie at our 
Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys 
Established 16 Years 
901 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


or 
Patents ad- 
expense in 





are good. Prepare for R 
Post Office and other “E 

Civil Service Secretary Examiner. page bookict 
free— write today. Patterson Civil Service School, 
Box 1156, Rochester, N. Y. 


ural Carrier, Railway Mall, 
*xams."’ under former U. 8. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Along about the same time that I made 
this visit in search of a good calf, I had 
occasion to take a p into the barn of 
another farmer. at was a sight to do 
your soul good. Everything was in such 
apple pie order. The cows looked as if 
they had just come out of a bandbox. 
The floors were swept clean. 
were white and sanitary. 
the herd was selling certified milk at ten 
cents a quart and having hard work to 
get enough of it. The room where the 
milk was put up was as neat as a parlor. 
Every man that touched the cows or had 
anything to do with the milk had his 
clean white suit, and looked as if he had 
just stepped out of a laundry. 

You know whether that man was doing 
wellor not. I understand that some men 
do fail who have just such an equipment 
as this. But it is the fault of something 


man’s ability to put things in the right 
condition and keep them there. It does 
take more than good care in the stable to 
bring about success, It means a real 
genius in growing or buying the stuff the 
cows eat. It calls for economy in hiring 
help and keeping men at work doing some 
thing that will bring in a profit. It 
stands for adaptability in disposing of the 
dairy products after they have been made 
ready for the market; and I am sure you 
will be surprised when I say that only re- 
cently the man who had such a real gen- 
ius for putting his cows in such fine con- 
dition and maintaining a plant of such 
ideal surroundings, gave it up and is now 
= a milk wagon working for somebody 
else. 
The fact of it is, dairy farming is not 
boy’s play. One who thinks it is and is 
getting ready to try it, had better sit 
own and think it over a bit more care- 
fully before he invests his money in the 
business. The first thing he ought to do 
is to ask if he is ready to invest himself, 
as well as his money. The dairy business 
has money enough behind it; what is 
needed today ismen. You can bu COWS; 
barns can built; wagons re | dairy. 
equipment are to be had most everywhere’ 
but what about the men who have it in 
them to fight things clear through till 
they win? 
eal ability is needed to make a success 
of dairy farming, and this is just as true 
as it is of keeping store or ing a big 
factory. A very peculiar sort of ability 
is required of the man who takes up dairy 
farming. I, think in what I have said 
here we may get a line on what that abili- 
ty must be. First, a determination’to be 
square—square with cows, square with 
one’s self, square with the farm, square 
with the world. I do not care what other 
qualifications a man may have, if he fails 
of absolute integrity, he is lost. Then 


_| too, &@ man must st udy—study his condi- 


tions, his market, his opportunities. One 

t trouble with many men is that they 
co not work to master their business. 
The dairy business is one of almost end- 
less detail. Only those who are willing 
to master those details need hope to get 
their heads above water.—E. L. V. 


RATION FOR DAIRY COWS 

_A correspondent writes:—“Can you ad- 
vise me as to the proper amounts of the 
following feeds to use in order to make a 
balanced ration for dairy cows? I have 
good corn silage, mixed clover and tim- 
othy hay, ground oats, corn and cob 
meal, and can obtain linseed meal at $1.75 
per hundred.” 

A good ration from these feeds can be 
made by using corn silage, 35 lbs.; mixed 
hay, 10 Ibs.; ground oats, 7lbs.; corn and 
cob meal, 3 lbs.; and linseed meal, 1.75 
Ibs. This ration would have a nutritive 
ration of 1:7.2 and would cost in the 
neighborhood of 23 cents a day. 
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WILL give $25.00 FREE for the best 
name for a beautiful prize Shetland 
Pony. Send the best name you can think 


of right away, for not only do you havea 
chance to win the $25 prize, but 


You'Gan Win the Pony Too 


I 


m going to gi ve him to some boy or girl 

8 will'do alittle easy work for me. Lhave 
ust given “Dandy” and “Patches ” other beau- 

fal ponies, and no w I am going give away 
another pony. But arn Spat cnn ee 
1500 Vo aed mea nese Sus 
I will tell you all about my grea 
will also send you a special coupon good for 
free pony votes. Rem ember, I will give 
for the best name for this pony and I send 
you 1600 free pony votes and full particulars 
about the pony as soon as I hear from you. 
Only one name from each family accepted, 
Write me today. 


i; A combination of three churns in 
on Will churn from 2 quarts to 
14 ons, without any adjustmen 
All metal. nside parts soli 
7 aluminum, iy 4 to handle, easy 
toclean. Any child can operate 
itand churn butter in 5 minutes, 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Batisfaction or your money back. 
hi ped direct from factory for 
5D . Simplest, easiest running, 
most complete churn ever built. 
Bend today fer illustrated catalog. 


Columbian Mail Crene Co. 
905 Factory St. Columbus, Obie 























7] | Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 


\ing. Mention our guarantee when 
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the necessity 
scended f 


ike other pur- 
mg ways, but 
only one right why. 

The foundAtjeh of the whole business is 
the possession of good cows. This can be 
brought about by a systematic method of 


testing the whole herd of cows, and when | 
the dairyman realizes this there will be | 
some startling revelations, and ideal cows | 


in the owners’ estimation will go down 
hopelessly before the stern logic of prac- 
tical test. 

Testing cows individually, and treating 
them on the merits of that test, is the only 
sure and profitable way of increasing the 
output, and consequently the bank ac-| 
count of the dairyman. It is very often 
found that a cow which is an inferior pro- 
ducer is a large consumer of food. Say, 
for instance, the supposed best cows are 
large producers of a poor quality of milk, 
would it not be far more profitable to ob- 
tain the same quantity of milk or butter 
from a less number of cows? So plain, 
simple and inexpensive a thing as testing 
cows has no serious difficulties, and in the 
near future the regular system of testing 
every cow in the herd must inevitably be a 
part of the operations of the successful 


dairyman. At present a large number of | ‘ 


dairymen seem to be content with an in- 
ferior sire, forgetting the fact that for the 
dairy cows of the near future they will 
have to depend on the butter-producing 
qualities of the calves that are reared by 
dhomsciven. 
In the future breeding, feeding and test- 
ing will be the dairyman’s mainstay, for 
without succulent food the covs can neither 
give quantity nor quality of milk. The 
production of butter from a cow depends 
argely on her breed for there seems to be a 
structural limit to the richness of cow’s 
milk, and if a cow is fed to this limit no 
feed seems to increase the percentage of 
butter-fat. The character of the food, no 
doubt, has a great deal to do with the 
quality of the butter produced, but even 
here it would appear that the breed has a 
still greater influence on the quality of the 
butter; therefore, it becomes obvious that 
the future of our dairying methods de- 
pends a great deal upon breeding, feeding, 
and testing, and if the dairyman would 
insist on buying only pure-bred sires, de- 
scended from a milking strain, and secur- 
ing heifer calves from good, tested cows, 
the milk of the latter, when they came in, 
would be rich in butter-fat.—W. H. V. 


CONSIDER THIS COMPARISON 

Most farmers fail to do any figuring 
when they want to buy a cow. The $40 
or $50 cow almost invariably is picked 
She will produce from 150 to 200 pounds 
of butter-fat in a year. By paying $75 
for a cow that will produce 300 pounds of 
butter-fat . she will pav for herself in extra 
profits above the other cow in three sea- 
sons, since she consumes no more feed than 
the cheap cow. Then, the heifers from 
such a high-producing cow will command 
& premium price as breeders, or by keep- 
ing them in the herd, they will materially 
raise the standard of that herd within a 
very short time.—Mac, 
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Farming Made Him 
Worth a Million 








Here isa wonderful account of a business farmer’s marvelous success. The 
story may be suggestive of fiction, but go, if you —_, to the little town of 


Luton in northwestern Jowa and talk with Payne sson himself. He 
will verify and prove in an absolutely positive manner the truth of every 
statement made in this article. 


He Started With Nothing 


Payne Sargisson was born in England, a poor boy. At twelve years of 
age he went to work on a farm. His first year’s wages amounted to his own 
choice of one sheep from his employer’s flock. He was an industrious, 
economical lad, blessed with an abundance of common sense. He progressed 
slowly at first, but more rapidly later on. 

Today, this man, only a little past middle age, owns a half interest in 
77,000 acres of land, valued at about $3,000,000, and not an acre of it was 
bought for speculative purposes. Payne Sargisson’s remarkable success is 
due to the fact that he has used his head as well as his hands; that he has 
taken advantage of new and improved methods in all branches of farming; 
in short, to the fact that he has applied business methods to farming. He 
began early to build up his land with clover; he was one of the first farmers 
in his county to grow alfalfa; he drained his land where drainage was needed ; 
he was a scientific feeder; nothing but live stock was sold off his land. It 
should be remembered that Mr. Raskion started a poor boy, and that he 
never had access to cheap money 


You Can Farm as Sargisson Farms 


oe 

The methods and system used by Payne Sargisson in his very exten- 
sive farming operations, which have made him so successful, will cer- 
tainly prove a great factor in the success of any farmer who follows the same 
methods. How much easier it is to look after details and adopt business 
principles oa a farm of 80, 160, or 320 acres than on a ranch containing 
thousands of acres! 

Every farmer and prospective farmer, young or old, will get a wealth of 
ideas, suggestions, and inspiration from the story of Mr. Sargisson’s farmin 
experience as told by Mr. John R. Brown. Mr. Brown recently spent seve 
days with Mr. Sargisson in order to get the history of his success for the 
readers of Successful Farming. 


READ THE PAYNE SARGISSON STORY 
IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING FOR APRIL 


The April number will contain our regular departments—Poultry, Dairy, 
Home, Dressmaking, Veterinary, Junior Farmers, Home Amusements, Edi- 
torial, etc. Then there will be many special articles including 

HORSES IN THE MARKET PLACE—By J. H. S. Johnstone 
CITY OR COUNTRY, WHICH?—By Lloyd Kenyon Jones 
CORN PLANTER TROUBLES—By P. E. Clark 


READ THE ENTIRE APRIL NUMBER 


Literally scorces od pam things in the way of general farming articles, 
money making ideas and suggestions, etc., will appear in the April number. 


A Red | rrow the left of this paragraph indicates Got pow sub- 


scription to Successfn] Farming has expired, or that 
it is about to expire, or that this copy is sent you as a sample with a cordial 
invitation to become a subscriber. If your time is out, or if you have not re- 
cently been a subscriber, by all means SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE so that you 
will be sure to receive our splendid April number. Use the coin-card we have 
placed in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, or send money 
order, bank draft, postage stamps, or personal check. 
Subscription rates: $1.00 for 7 years, 75 cents for 5 years, 50 cents for 
3 years, 35 cents for 2 years. 


Successful Farming 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 

















WHEREIN COOPERATIVE CREAM- 
ERIES FAIL 


There should be at least four hundred 
real good cows, orsix hun fairly good 
ones in the vicinity where a cooperative 
creamery is going to be locate Too 
often a start is made upon the advice o 
an agent who has creamery machinery to 
sell, and not sufficient cows are available 
to keep the creamery going during mid- 
summer, or in case some farmer sells his 


The more cows on tap, the more butter 
the factory can turn out, and the cheaper 
os production. Profits come from cut- 

down costs. They can’t come from 
valet the price of butter, for the price is 
fixed by the market over which you have 
no ecntrol. 

One cause for failure is in buying an 
outfit of machi at too big a price. 
Investigate well before you believe every- 
thing some promoter tells you. 

Cooperation often fails because some 
leader pulls the wires to get some favorite 
of bis Se 6s monn, or but er, or 
secre , ese positions are important 
on aye get should fill 
them. It is poor economy to hire inex- 
perienced or incompetent men just be- 
cause they are cheap in salary he loss 
of over-run, the paying too much for 
supplies, the lack of salesmanship will 
soon make such men very expensive to 
the organization. It isn’t wise to change 
men every little while when you get good 
ones; they keep getting better by experi- 
ence. 

Another rock that wrecks many a co- 
operative creamery is lack of sticking to- 
gether. It is more than likely that a 
competitor in the form of an agent of 
some centralized creamery in a distant 
city will come around and bid for cream 
at a higher price than the creamery can 
afford to pay. If your own concern can’t 
afford more for butter-fat you may be 
dead sure that no other concern can. If 
they pay above market price they are 
going to get it back on you somehow, 
either by short weight, unreliable tests, 

























or by breaking up your creamery, then 
way below market price. So 
don't ’t bite at every bait thrown in your 


Agree to stick together regard- 
prices offered b — 
ong run you will have more 


we op eaten 
tors. Inthe 
money. 


DAIRY MENUS EXHIBITED 


The best menus for a cow formed 
& portion of the dairy exhibit at the state 
dairymen’s association last week, at the 
University of Nebraska. Three “tried and 
true” dairy rations were exhibited by the 
dairy department. Any one will furnish 
the nutrients for the production of thirty 
pounds of milk daily, when fed to a 1,200 
pound cow of the proper kind. 

Ration No. 1 consists of one pound of 
bran, one pound of gluten meal, three 
pounds of cotton seed meal, four pounds 
of corn meal, ten pounds of corn stover 

and thirty-five pounds of corn silage. The 
cost is estimated at 19 cents. 

Ration No. 2 consists of ten pounds of 
shelled corn and twenty pounds of alfalfa 
hay. The cost is estimated at 23 cents. 

Ration No. 3 consists of one pound of | *= 
bran, one and one half of cottou 

four pounds of corn chop, 
twelve pounds of alfalfa hay and forty 
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‘SHOES 


Mayer Honorbilt Shves lead in style and are unap- 
proached in wearing qualities. They look, fit, feel ‘and 
wear right. They give you the latest style, absolute & 
satisfaction, and genuine comfort. These splendid shoes £2 
are not equalled by other shoes selling at anywhere 
near the same price. 


Made for Lasting Service 


Only the choicest upper leather, fine oak tanned soles and 
the best of materials go into Mayer Honorbilt Shoes. They 
are made to last and hold theirshape. Buy Mayer Honorbilt 
Shoes and get the greatest shoe values obtainable. 


WARNING— Always be sure and look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark on the gole. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write td us. y, 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all 


“Deron, the som women ramen eae childrens 
weather shoe; Yerma 
lox Wash 
































ning, egelly cleaned, perfect okimasing separator for caw 3 $15.95. Skims one 
His picture, wh which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines, 


Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
h you —— our dai: large or 


and see for yourself what a big money sa’ 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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ar ay Con corn silage. The cost of this 
is estimated at 20 cents, 








Mention Successful Farr. Farming’s guarantee when writing to advertisers, 
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MR. DAIRYMAN AND MR) FARMER 


Continaed from page 66 


teams. Well, I am mighty glad that it was 
Joseph who turned the trick, but I was 
rather skeptical when he was coaxing me 
into such an agreement, but | figured that 
he couldn’t lose much if he attended to 
business, 

‘Joseph says he is going to sell ten cans 
of milk another year and keep more cows. 
We have reasoned and discussed the prob- 
lem together and I am going to try to 
raise more feed to sell to him. The more 
cows he keeps the more manure goes into 
the shed and the more hay, silage, wheat 
and potatoes I can raise, but what ‘gets 
my goat’ is the fact that the manure costs 
me from four to six hundred dollars a year, 
but it is a mighty lot easier to write out 
my check for that amount payable to 
Joseph than it was to tramp around the 
barn and yards waiting on a lot of dirty 
lazy, unprofitable scrub stock, just to get 
a few tons of manure. Joseph was right 
when he said I was losing from four to six 
hundred dollars a year through my feeding 
operations. I tell you it makes a fellow, 
feel like going ten miles out of his way to 
kick a scrub animal after seeing what the 
good ones will do when they have good 
care and scientific feeding. I have been 
reading up on the manure question and I 
find that Doctor Thorne of Ohio, says that 
manure made while the cows are fed grain 
is much more valuable than when they 
are wintered principally on roughage. 
Well, one might have known that before, 
but I always thought that a load of manure 
was a load of manure; however, I am be- 
ginning to see differently now. A fellow 
has to do a lot of thinking nowadays if he 
keeps up-to-date on farming questions. 
Now I can sit by the coal fire and read my 
papers and study out next year’s business 
while Joseph and the boy are taking care 
of the stock.” 

During the past two years the farm and 
stock have been managed along the same 
general lines, but this year Mr. Dairyman 





has sold his cream to a large hotel near the 


Mr. Dairyman’s and Mr. Farmer’s books showed the following results of the year’s business: 
Mr. Dairyman—Expenses 


Six new cows........ 2 oes 
Cash paid for hay, straw and silage.. 

Rent of pasture, barns and land ‘ 
Twenty tons of gluten at $26 per ton........... 
Fight tons of brewer's grains at $25 per ton... 
Eight tons of wheat bran at $22 per ton.... 
Two tons of oil meal at $34 per ton..... : 
Two tons of cottonseed meal at $40 per ton 
Medicines and veterinary services... .. 


Regular hand to help with milking at $15 pe r month 


Extra man for one week during state fair... . 
Repairs, horse feeds and incidentals.......... 
Insurance on tools, stock and feeds.......... 


Total expenses for year......... 


Mr. Dairyman— Income 


64 gallons of milk a day, 365 days at l6c a gal 

8 gallons of milk a day, 214 days at l6c a gal 

Be CO ic ncdcédeccecésbideraneeece 

8 cows sold from herd...............+- 

632 hours team work for Mr. Farmer 

320 bushels potatoes on rented land after sciling 


220 tons of manure at 4-5 value of $2.50 per ton 
Total income......... 
Total expenses. ... 
Mr. Dairyman's net income....... 


Regular hired man at $30 per montb.. 
Horse feed, grain, ete eve 

Day labor and team work.... 

Taxes, insurance and road work. 
Threshing, silo filling, etc... 

Repairs, fencing material, etc. 

Paid Mr. Dairyman for manure 
Fertilizers (phosphorus and potash) 
Improvements to dairy barn 


Mr. Farmer's total expense..... 
Improvement to dairy barn 


wsh for hay, straw and siiage 
Rent of pasture. barns and jand 


~ 


300 bushels of wheat at $1 !6 per bushel........... 
100 barreis of appies at $2.00...... 
200 ewt of apples at 50c.. See rereeeccsocoscoese 


fFoultry, small truck etc... 


Mr. Farmer ¢ total income 
Mr. Farmer * total expense 


Mr. Farmer's net income 


- Farmer— Expenses 


Mr. Farmer— Income 


2.400 bushels of Pe at 600 per puehel. ecescce 


eee ee eereserereereseereeeseresesseses $2563 .00 


city and has seven head of 
Guernsey cattle for foundation stock. 
Each branch of the business is paying good 
returns and each party is sati and 
contented. Mr. Farmer has become a po- 
tato crank and Mr. Dairyman is a cow 
crank; they are having a lively race to see 
who can show the beiter results. Last 
year Mr, Farmer won out by a hair, owing 
to the high prices received for his 
potatoes, This year’s race will likely 

to Mr. Dairyman who is producing 
gallons of milk a day. Mr. Farmer has 
succeeded in getting 20 acres of alfalfa 
started and says he can, by tapping the 
subsoil for potassium and the atmosphere 
for nitrogen, follow the pace set by Mr. 
Dairyman for a number of years to come. 
A new silo was erected last year and Mr. 
Farmer says he can fill it from the usual 
number of acres of corn since he began 
planting better seed, using | quanti- 
ties of fertilizer and giving it betéer cul- 
tivation. 

While all of the for the three 
years were not at hand without prying in- 
to the father’s and son’s private affairs, 
yet what I have given will serve the pur- 
pose of conveying the main point illus- 
trated by the story, that is, dairying and 
crop Growing eeetse separate and distinct 
branches of farming, and @ man 
studies them separately as well as in their 
relation to each other, he cannot secure 
maximum resulte from his business. The 
also illustrate some of the possibilities 
advantages of a friendly cooperation be- 
tween fathers and sons (experience and 
science) on the farm. Many yo men 
who have finished coll would find it 
profitable for them to blend their scien- 
tific training with the experience = by 
their fathers in putting the old farm on a 
money-making basis. Many older men 
who have gotten into a rut need scientific 
training and enthusiasm by 
their sons to aid them in making their 
farms pay. 
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“Licks the Bucket Clean” 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


As good as New Milk at half the Cost. 
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Reasons Why Y Should 
Investigate the SANDOW 
Kerosene ENGINE 


It rans on kerosene (coal oil), 

alcohol or di-tillate without 

equipmeat—starts without crankiny— 

runs in either di cow 
od: cooled—speed controlled 
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while running—no cams—no valves—no 
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SHAW MAN UFACTURING CO. 


BOWSHER MILLS 


(Sold with or without Elevator.) 
For Every Variety of Work. 


Inc. 
7 stree—2 to % horse power. One 
windwheel use, (Alse make Sweep 


ors—Ceoared 
N.H. BOWSHER, Seath Bend, Ind. 
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YOU can EARN an AUTO 
HERE'S YOUR CHANCE TO GET ‘ 
A NEW FORD TOURING CAR 

B : lan, a 16 old 
my pew, ony anyone over ears can 

4 a Prapd-new ord Touring Car for a little easy, re- 
table work among neighbors. . FREE Book tells 

ngsit. SEND. 


alt about it—Postal 
AUTO 


TOM, 669 S. 16th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


HONEST MAN WANTED 


in each town for special advertising work; $15 a week 
to start: experience unnecessary: references required. 
McLeaa, Black & Co., 29 &. Beverly 8t., Boston, Mass. 




















RENOVATED BUTTER 





Major Wells, one of the inspectors of the 
manufacture and sale of renovated butter 
under the Grout bill, gives some interest- 
ing information concerning the stuff. 
Among other things he says the dairy 
division at Washington is alert and look- 
ing after the provisions of the law. From 
seventy renovated butter establishments 
in the United States there is an estimated 
output of seventy million pounds of butter 
a year. One new factory started with a 
daily output of forty thousand pounds, 

It may be asked, where does the butter 
to be renovated come from? And what 
kind of butter is it before renovation? It 
comes from everywhere, but chiefly from 
country stores where it is exchanged by 
farmers for groceries, ete. This stock is 
thrown together and placed in cold stor- 
age. When this vile smelling and viler 
tasting stuff is ready for renovating it is 

ust melted and the oil taken. Cold air is 
ote through this oil to rid it of bad odor. 
It is then mixed with half its weight of 
skim milk, and an emulsion is made by 
churning, which whirls the milk rapidly. 
Then it is run into a crystalizing vat 
where, by chilling it with ice it granulates 
and has the appearance of pure butter. 
After it is taken from its bath, it is placed 
in tubs having perforated bottoms and set 
away to drain. Afterwards it is churned, 
worked and shaped into package for mar- 
ket. By the various changes wrought by 
fire, air and water some of its dre adful 
smell is removed, but not its old time 


rottenness. 
The manufacturers of the stuff are 
writhing under the term “renovated” 


which they are compelled to use, and will 
soon be asking Congress to remove the 
stigma pertaining to the use of the word 

“renovated” and substitute “process’’ in- 
stead. A dealer finds it embarrassing and 
impossible to explain “renovated” even to 
tne dullest of customers, while with the 
word “process” it would be comparatively 


easy.—A. C. M. 


DAMAGE BY TRESPASSING STOCK 


A New York reader states that he owns 
a farm which adjoins a public road for 
one thousand feet, along which there is 
no fence, and asks whether he has any 
legal remedy against a neighbor who, in 
driving cows to and from pasture, ermits 
them to ee upon his crops. He adds 
that employes of the neighbor have been 
= to ie the stock out of the crops, 
but that the neighbor and his children 
make no effort to restrain the cows. 
On the above stated facts the inquirer 
can hold his neighbor liable for damage 
done by the cattle, according to decisions 
of the New York courts, that state being 
one of the states where a landowner is not 
bound to enclose his lands to prevent in- 
jury to his crops caused wap led 4 rmitted 
to wander from the highway. In mosvof 
the other states, however, fencing i is re- 
uired for the landowner’s own protection. 
ut, in the case above stated, the writer 
advises the i inquirer to build his fence as 
speedily as possible, especially since the 
latter states in his letter that he contem- 
plates building a fence. That course will 
save him much annoyance and the ex- 
pense and worry of litigation, even though 
he has a right to recover for damage done 
by trespassing stock. A lawsuit is often 
the most — e way of posponing one- 
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self against damage.—A. L 
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FREE BOOK 
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Cream Separator Profits 





is the most important and valuable dairy 
book printed for a long time—and it is absolute- 
ly free. It is important because it tells exactly 
how pw you are now losingcream —— butter puter eneney 
every day by turning the crank of y: cresmn sepa 

rator at the wrong epee. Itisa “valuable book 
ames = Sees one ow yon com can save all th j—T 
er money by using the greatest dairy invention 

of the age—the 


Stewart Speed Indicator 
for Cream Separators 


The Stewart Speed Indicator is an instrument to 
be mounted on the crankshaft of your separator (see 
illustration). Its dial is marked from 1 to 65, and as 
.: you turn thecrank this dial shows exactly how many 
, \\ revolutions per minute you are turnin You can 
then rate at the precise number of revolutions 


Nag: = andle. If you don’t turn the 
N N handle correctly, then butter-fat and 
WW 


you are 
Nels Anderson, Wisconsin, Writes; 
“*T have been using the Stewart Speed Indicator and my separator 
runs lots better. It skims better than it ever did. If I could not get one 
. like it, I would not sell it for any price. Several of my neighbors have 
seen it and they think it about the best they have ever seen of its kind.” 
at Purdue Experiment Station showed that one dairyman 
with cows lost $524.10 in one year by turping his separator crank 
the wrong speed—h oqemeee atit. Another dairyman with eight cows 
writes that he ieee 18.50 én one month by guessing at the he turned 
separator. uman being can turn the handle o tor 
the right number « of times unless he has a Stewart Geni d indicator, 
a3 —— exactly the number of turns he is making to 


Fits J pate Separator—$10—30 Days Trial | 


No matter what make cream separator you own, the Stewart Speed 

Indicator will fit it. Just tell te! iy ~S- of = se tor, its number, 

and the year it was made. The ndicator will be fur- 

nished on a special shaft for that ae for $10. (if you own a 

De Laval, then no extra crankshaft is necessary). If it does not increase 

yt eg send it back within 30 days and your money will 
toyou. Order from your dealer or t from us, 


Send For This Free Book Today 
out and mail th below. Don’t be tent 
food buttersmaking cream goto the bogs Gat the book ont the 
‘e-opening, money-saving facts—free. 


NY 


Ney 
‘ BAS) 





Stewart- Warner Speedometer Corporation, , 
| 118 Diversey Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, free, all your literature en Cream Produc- | 

tion and the booke about the Stewart Speed Indicator for Cream 


Separators. 





Free for a Postal! 
Grand Building Material 


Your name and address on a Postal Card brings 7] WY) YY 
Big, New, Color-Illustrated Building Material C Uy 
log, which may save from $300 to $1,000 on your new house. Y 
This Catalog beats any lumber yard or plan mill nA ; 
America. Offers Doors, Windo Millwork, Lumber, P 
Paint, Builders’ Hardware, Stair Work, Porch Work, V/ 
etc., etc., at about 50 per cent below Dealers’ prices. 


Build or Repair NOW [iicvine't"bei rata, emteats Ye 
soct of material, but yn our Architects Nate — ish mala Complete: Blue Print 


Plans and see 


5,000 Bargains — Ready to to Ship j ie LL 
Quality, Safe Delivery and Satisfaction Yj 
eee y 


lain and 
auton cri | 








It is a great mistake to > give the cow | 


indifferent care until ber milk flow has 
preatly diminished, then try, by feeding 
heavy, to get her back to her full flow. 





Send Postal A ap. Rooting eck 
Rot. Book of G a a 
ing g oplep. Y Haterial (Plan No. sal $90 
ee ae ; Wa Y 


Sila aaael to pay postage and mailing. 

A POSTAL AND SAVE BIG MONEY 
fore the re be ek Eanes Caley ato Sa Lk a | 
ate Tine Co. 5337 Case Street, BausenesthSeus 
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PASSING OF THE ROAD BOSS 


Continued from page 9. 


just because I didn’t know how to oper- 
ate the grader properly. And of course 
we didn’t know anything about the road 
drag, or of the cheap means of maintain- 
ing roads. In fact, there was no main- 
tenance; it was all construction and re- 
construction and destruction! 

“And then there were the bridges and 
culverts. What a nuisance they were! 
\lways being washed out, or broken, or 
otherwise in need of repair. We wouldn't 
use anything but wood for a long time 
but we finally tried steel. The steel 
byidges we bought came from a crooked 
outfit who skinned us out of most all of 
our money. So the next time we went 
back to the wood. 

“And that’s the way it went, year after 
year. We never had any roads, because 
we couldn’t afford them. In reality we 
couldn’t afford them because we didn’t have 
them—that’s the real fact. None of us 
had any decent farms because it wasn’t 
worth while. I remember a stranger 
who came in here and undertook to raise 
garden truck. There was a fine market 
in town for such produce, and he figured 
he’d do well. But after two years trial 
he gave it up. He couldn’t get his stuff 
to town over the bad roads and sell low 
enough to compete with produce shipped 
in. He told me he lost about $3,000 in the 
venture.” 

The old man stopped andsmiledrem- 
iniscently as he waved to a neighbor 
speeding by in his ear. 

“There’s Bill Perkins—you remember 
the Perkins girls, don’t you? Bill used to 
be the first fellow to work out his road tax 
every year. He wasn’t like some of the 
men, who would neither work nor pay. 
But now you couldn’t get him to put in a 
day on the roads, even if the law would let 
him, for $50. Bill says his time is too 
valuable for him to waste it doing some- 
thing that some other fellow can do better. 
That was Bill’s orchard we passed this 
morning—the place with the concrete 
block house and barns. 

“Now then, what made all this change 
that you see? Don’t think that I did it, 
or that Bill Perkins did it. We helped, 
that’s true, but I don’t take any credit 
for that. We were at the end of our 
string and about down and out. The 
whole neighborhood was ready to quit. 
I was just about to follow your father out 
West, when the thing happened. The 
thing came in the shape of a Government 
bulletin on road building. I didn’t get 
any other mail that day, and on the way 
home from town I[ read that pamphlet 
through from cover to cover. What’s 
that? Rural delivery? Well I should 
say not. We never had rural delivery 
to amount to anything till we got good 
roaads., 

Now there was something in that 
bulletin that made me think. The man 
who wrote it said a lot about road-building 
being a business. He said it took engineer- 
ing brains to build good roads and bridges, 

id that a farmer could make more money 


. farmer than he could asa road builder. 


Then there was something about the 
readiness of the Government to cooperate 
with communities in planning their high- 
way system. 


You can well see that here was inter- 
ng news for me. I had never looked 
yad-building as a business; and I had 
V stopped to consider how much 
more money I might make as a farmer if 
I had all my time and energy to devote to 

As for the reference to a highway 
system, I just couldn't figure it. But, any- 


on! 


way, the next day I saw Bill Perkins, and 
we read the bulletin together; and after 
we d talked it over we decided to put it 

commissioners, yf 
ners didn’t give us 
they i 


up to the 
course thi 
much encouragement; 


county 
comm ssi 


said we d 


| better call a meeting of the taxpayers, 
and if everybody wanted it, they’d get a 
Government man to come and look the 
pro osition Over. 

“Let me tell you, it was some job to get 
the men to go in for the idea. I don’t ~ 
lieve we would ever have succeeded if it 
hadn’t been for the women. Some of 
them got together after church one Sun- 
day and decided that they wanted the 
Government road man. They said they 
wanted better roads so the children could 
get to school every day; they wanted to 
be able to get to town to shop, to hear 
lectures, and to enjoy other privileges 
that were withheld because of poor roads. 
The women wanted a lot of things that we 
men had never thought of; in fact, we 
node considered our wives and children 
at all. 

“Well, when the ladies got busy, things 
began to happen. The day of the road 
meeting was pleasant, and the crowd was 
immense , Everybody and his wife were 
there. And we got right down to business 
The upshot of the whole thing was that 
we decided to try the new idea, and raised 
$1,000 to help defray preliminary ex- 
penses.”” 

Mr. Winters stopped and looked at his 
watch. 

“Shall I have Roy drive us innow, or will 
you reconsider and stay the night with us?”’ 

“Thank you, but [ must be in town 
before six o'clock,” I told him, “but have 
you finished your story?” 

“Why, yes,” he answered, “I’ve told 
about all there is to tell. Of course the 
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Keep Your Hogs 
Free From Ve n 


—from lice and ites of all kinds. They 
worry the hogs, bring on disease, keep them 
from getting fat—they eat up your profits. 
Here is the simplest device you 
ever saw for keeping hogs clean, 
healthy and increasing their mar- 
ket price. 


Wasson’s Patent 
Rubbing Post 
filled with solid potsaienm dip qihieh 
itch when tho how scratches hmaeif, 
Built so that a 













per year to 
free from vermin. 


Throw Away 
Your Dip Tank 


Save Time, 


Don’t bother with a dip tank or et your 
get thin and lousy 6 time 






Send for information and 
read what users say about it. Agents Wanted. 


Wasson Mig. Co. 75 Bank Bidz. Peoria. UL 
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Government road man came and looked | 
over the whole county. He stayed about 
three weeks making maps, plans and esti- 
mates, and gathering samples of rock, 
gravel, clay, etc., to send to Washington | 
to be tested. He said he thought he 
could work out a system of roads that | 
would be beneficial to us, and he did. 
Before he went away we had begun to 
realize just how little we knew about the 
business of road-building. He filed his 
plans and report, and told us how we| 
might get the roads we wanted. And the 
first thing he recommended was the engage- 
ment of a road superintendent. 

“We adopted the report, and hired a 
competent road-builder to carry out | 





the plans. Before long we heard 
from Washington regarding the tests 
of our road material; would you 


believe it—we found that our deposits of 
road making materials were the most 
valuable in the state, and worth millions 
of dollars to us? The Government man had 
showed us a law that permitted us to issue 
bonds for the construction of roads and 
bridges, so it wasn’t long before we began 
to see our way out of the difficulty. Built 
our good roads on borrowed money, that’s 
what we did, besides that, some of us put 
our teams on the road and got back more 
than enough to meet the first assessment. 
I don’t believe any one of us has missed 
the money that paid for these improve- 
ments. 

“When the main roads were finished 
we fellows were out of a job, so I went 
back to farming. And not having any- 
thing else to do, I thought a lot about in- 
tensive farming. The result was that I 
put in a big patch of garden that netted 
me $1500 that year. From that time on, 
I’ve been a real farmer, and it’s been worth 
while. I’m like Bill Perkins now, I can’t 
afford to fool with the roads. My time is 
worth too much at my business. And I 
believe every other man in this valley 
will say the same thing. We’ve got our 
system of roads, and our organization that 
eares for them. We have a construction 
und and a maintenance fund. The tax- 
payers pay the bills, of course. But after 
more than ten years of good roads I can 












prove that they haven’t cost me a cent. 
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O. H. C. 
BEST HOG OILER 


The Post that uses Crude oil 
or Medicated oil. Automatic 
in action. Perfect in results. 
Will not clog, works in all 

— weather. Sold under guarantee. 


O. H. C. MFG. CO. 
Ban . 115 Bridge, St. 
' Peoria, IIl. 


‘62 All Woo 


SUIT MADE TO ORDER 
Linings and Trimmings 
Guaranteed for Two Years 
Amazing low price for a suit made, 
to your individual measure from your 
aaes of cloth in —- a 

tyle, ranteed ‘ou \y. 
5 e cond big selections of pF yee 
Free and save you half. Don’t buy a 
suit or overcoat anywhere at any price 
until you see our samples and wonder- 


ful offer. guaranteed. 
The Old Woolen Mills Co., Dept. 14> , Chicago 


THE SPEEDY STITCHER 
Sews Leather Like a Machine 


































Successful Farming advertisements are 
guaranteed to be just as represented. 














My farm has increased in value more than 
enough to buy a whole mile of road! And 
when you consider the other advantages 
—educational, moral, sanitary and social 
—why I wouldn’t trade a year in this pros- 

rous and contented community for a 
ife time in a place that had bad roads. 

“Oh yes,” he concluded as we stepped 
off the porch, “I am indirectly connected 
with the road work, even now. I’m one of 
the County Road Commission, and we 
meet once a week. But we ‘O K’ the 
bills and look after the business end of it 
only, the Road Superintendent does the 
veal work. That’s why I told you this 
morning -to tell your troubles to the other 
fellow.’ 


FOR THE MAN WITH THE MILK- 
PAIL 


The man that is proud of his cows is the 
man that willtakeinthe money from them. 
A poor cow is expensive at any price. 

Mulk as if you were feeling for gold, and 
not asif you were pulling ish roots. 

A good many folks think they know 
just how to wash tin dairy things, when 
the truth is they know nothing about it. 
These mistaken folks plump a lot of hot 
water right into the can which has just 
been emptied of milk, for example, and 
swash it around a little, pour it out, sozzle 
round with a nasty old rag of a cloth a 
little and call it done. 

This is not washing a can as it should be 
washed. Here is a better way. First, 
rinse with cold water, and doit well. Then 
take the hot water and let it be scalding 
hot too, put in a bit of pure soap, take a 
clean cloth, see to it that you have ye y 
of elbow grease and don’t stop till you 
have rinsed with good, clean, cold water. 
Set out in the sunshine to be sterilized. 
Now you have a clean can, and you won’t 





if you don’t follow these rules. 

Sterilized milk in the opinion of some of 
the best judges is not easy to digest. I 
would rather have good, pure milk just as | 
it came from the cow than all the fixed-up 
messes you could shake a stick at. Hard 
to improve on nature. 

Nature is all the time working for better 
things. Help her by breeding from your 
best stock for the home dairy.—E. A V. 


| 
LIABILITY ON NOTE FOR PRICE OF | 
STALLION | 


A subscriber writes: “Last A two | 
agents came to me to sell a ion. I 
signed a joint note witheight other farmers. 
The agents to deliver a five-year 
old horse weighing 2,000 lbs. on November 
Ist, and guaranteed satisfaction. Decem- 
ber 18th they delivered a three-year old 
horse 1500 Ibs., offering no ex- 
planation. e wrote the agents by reg- 
istered letter but received no reply. The 
live intends selling the horse soon 
for the feed bill. Our note is due Novem- 
ber 1, 1914. Is there any way out of it 
for us. I think it is fraud the way 
throu Can they force collection?” 

If the seller of the stallion has already. 
or before the note falls due, transferred 
the note for a valuable consideration to a 
bank or to some person who has no know]l- 
edge of the breach of warranty as to the 
of the nets be comnpeind'os port an 
of the no com to but 
the breach will be couteble as ¢ ddan 
to a suit on the note brought by the seller 
or oY any purchaser of the note who 
bought it kh eng & ena Calne, It is 
altogether likely that the note has passed 
into the hands of an innocent purchaser. 
If it has, the proper thing for the ai ers 
to do is to accept delivery of the stallion, 

ay the note and look to the seller for the 
erence between the value of the animal 
contracted for and the one delivered. In 
future transactions, the buyers should 


refuse to deliver their note until the prop- 
erty for which it is given is deli and 
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Mitchell Big Six 
$2,350.00 


An uneven road plays hob with an automobile that 
isn’t properly constructed and which lacks engineering balance. It strains the 
frame, the axles, the springs and the motor of a cheaply built car and no 
amount of repairs can ever make it good. 

The Mitchell car is built to give where the give is necessary— 


to resist the strain and sudden jolt—to surmount these and other difficulties mithout the dis- 
astrous wear and tear which makes other cars burdens after a year's use—or 


Farmers need better cars than people who live on smooth 


boulevards and there are hundreds of modern farmers who will tell you that the Mitchell 
has lasted them—in constant use— six, seven and eight years and are etill the splendid 
utilities today that they were when bought. 


The Mitchell car is more car and better car for the money 
than any other car in existence and we commend it to the farmer who wants an economical 
utility rather than an expensive luxury. 


The Mitchell Models for 1914: 


The Mitchell Little Six—fifty horse-power—132-inch wheel $1 7895 
base—36x4}¢ inch tires—-two or five-passenger capacity- - - 
The Mitchell Big Six—sixty horse-power—144-inch wheel 50 
base—37x5 inch tires—seven-passenger capacity - = = «+ = 
The Mitchell Four—forty horse-power—four cylinders—120inch $1 595 
wheel base—36x4!4 inch tires—two or five-passenger capacity 

Equipment of all the Mitchell Models Included in the List Prices Here Given 


Electric self-starter and g | — electric horn—electric magnetic 
and dust cover—Jiffy side 


lights 
pa a Ts rims with one extra— 
pengetee valves—double tire carrier—B bo license 
oe Ls 


extra air w 
and complete set of tools. Prices F. O. B. Racine. 


acine, Wis.U.3.A. 

















found to come up to the contract.—A. L. 


Eighty Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 


A Great Farm 
Pump for 
Ceneral U 
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Winners of Eight World’s Championships with Belle City Hatching Outfits 


Join the “veers Making 
Champion P oultry This is the 


© **Tycos” Cup 
Raisers ar 
the Championship 
nd Contest for best hatch- 
Bad: Sang tee ee 
or times more, 
Free Book wet tags 

$100 In Gold 
‘Hatching Facts to to be ¢ equally divided Farming’ fu hatching win- 

sombeet, using World’s 
Get the Whole Story! | S=2eeS/2: 
ET the whole story of these Championship hatches with the Belle there’ be fear rea “exh 


City. Get the stories of thousands of men and women who are aie 
getting 100% perfect hatches. Over a quarter of a million Eight- Rarching contest Gity wioners in ita nie 











Times World’s Champion Belle City Hatching Outfits are in use. in Gell te the Delis Gite wren 
Satisfy yourself. No other incubator made—not even the highest Winners Gamesby the paper. ; 
priced—approaches the amazing records of my Belle City. I have the letters of fay Prog Book. Hesching Facts.” 
owners _* rove it. Many of these letters are printed in my free book, ‘‘Hatching City hatching outfit. Send for it, so 
Facts.”” They tell yon’ u how Belle City owners are making the most money in the wins Botecchd Poraing's setees’ Yes 
ee il Business. you can make big profits on a small investment. You may be a World’s Chamaseeite Gold Prise 
certainly want this book. it illustrates and describes = aanan, Sua. 





8-Times World's Champion city 


Thisis my Book of “Hatching 
” Be te 
—_ ik 













in actual colors, Great big illustrations give you an exact idea of the kind of Hatching 
Outfit the wonderful World® s Champion Belle City is—the kind used by all of the Belle 
City World’s Champion Prize Winners—the kind chosen by the U.S. Government Depart- 
ment of the Interior—the kind used by leading Agricultural Colleges—the kind that won 
the gold lined Silver *“Tycos’’ Cup, Get full information, proofs and all particulars. 


Big Free Book “Hatching Facts” Tells All 
Send for It—A Postal Brings It 


Win big poultry success. It tells poultry raisers how to score bigger hatches than 
ever. Best of all, these stories are told by the users of the Eight-Times World’s 
Champion Belle City themselves—in their own words. It is illustrated 
from actual photographs of their big hatches. There is infor- 
mation in this book that will interest Father—Mother—Sons— 
Daughters—every member of the family. It tells you how to 
make a success with poultry amywhere—and 


How to Make Big Money 
On a Small Investment 


With the book comes my low _—. The greatest incubator bargain 
ever offered—my personal Money Back Guarantee—tells you the 
pte of my one-, two-, three-months’ home test. You can’t 
ose. Whether you are going into the egg or poultry business on 
a large or small scale—no matter what machine you had thought 
of buying, you want tosee my great Free Book of Hatching Facts,’ 
before you make another move. Write for it before you lay this 





Machine Backed 
HA Liberal Money 
Back Guarantee 






aper aside. Just say: Send me ‘‘ Hatching Facts,’’ and my whole 3 
interesting proposition will come to you Free, Address Jim Rohan, or 
President, Months 

Belle City Incubator Co. Freight Prepaid Home 
Test 





Box 42 Racine, Wisconsin 














FARMER AND THE EGG QUESTION 


By JOHN B. LINSLY 
































RMERS can produce eggs for less per dozen than those 


who. make it a special business. Yet, one would be sur- 

prised at the number of up-to-date farmers in other 
respects, who say that, they have not time to waste tending to 
chickens. One to whom I spoke told me if he had his full say 
in the matter he would not have a chicken on hisfarm. It is 
in regard to the production of by the general run of farmers 
that I am writing this, taking facts from my own experience. 

My chickens were hardly paying for their salt, and within 
four years, while they have not produced a fortune, they have 
made —— in yielding more and a goodly number when 

are highest. When I first began I was almost convinced 
that I was in no position to have my chickens lay eggs 
winter. At that time I received very few eggs between October 
and March. 

First of all, let us look over our stock; here is my experience. 
One hen was of a fine color; another looked as though she had 
been used as a target by some suburbanite, for she hadn’t 
eno feathers to make her look like a chicken; a third was a 
eripp ; and so on until I was about to give up and call it a bad 
ob. 
: I had up to this time kept no record of the amount of grain, 
(which was corn, once a day, if I had time; more than once they 
went without it); nor did i know how many eggs they were 
laying during the year. Moreover I did not know whether this 
or that hen was laying one, ten, or a hundred eggs a year, but 
I was rather determined to get down to the bottom of it, if it 
did not take too much of my time. 

My first step was to cull out the extra small chickens together 
with all cri * and deformed ones. Next I began to stud 
those I hs Pett and find out, which were layi I ot 
could not make too great a move at first without buying a 
whole flock and that was more than I wished at that time to put 
into poultry. I might here mention that my flock consisted 
of no thoroughbred birds, but just the common barnyard fowls. 

What the Account Showed 

I began to keep account of the eggs I received each day and 
I also marked the price along-side of this number. At the same 
time I kept account of everything I bought, either for feed or 
grit or whatsoever I had to gi ~ h- At the end of the first 
year I figured up what I obtained from my hens and how 
much they were costing me. All the grain I fed came from the 
farm but I charged all this at current prices so I could find out 
whether it was better to sell the grain than feed it to chickens. 
When I killed a chicken for our own table or used any eggs, I al- 
ways gave the chickens credit, and following is the result for the 
first year: not allowing anything for labor, my chickens paid 
me a fraction less than 34 cents each and my hens averaged 
about 65 eggs for the year. 

Having heard much about the 200-egg-hen, I was convinced 
that I could better my stock with a little judgment, even though 
they were not thoroughbreds. That fall i purchased a few cock- 
erels from a neighbor whose stock looked well kept and in fine 
condition. By this method I introduced new blood into my 
yard, and I can now see my profit from so doing. I used only 
these new males for my flock the following year. 

The next year I followed the method of the preceding one 
charging everything and giving them full credit for what I use 
or sold and at the end of the second year, to my surprise, I 
found that each hen paid me a little over 63 cents and laid an 
average of 86 eggs. 

Begins Improvement 

Being well paid this year for my trouble I decided to invest 
a little in a standard breed, not intending to change all at once. 
So I wrote to some reliable places for their prices and their 
advice, telling them of my intention of starting with thorough- 
breds. After receiving their answers I decided to try the Rhode- 
Island Reds, for I began to see that together with selling eggs 
I could very often make sales for dressed chickens at a pretty 
fancy price. 

I found that it is not advisable for one not acquainted with 
them to , Apes strong at the beginning if he wishes to have 
what can be called Reds, for they are quite hard to heep up to 


the standard. I bought some one-year old roosters, of the 
same breed, to use with the other stock, making this purchase 
in the fall of the second 7. The next year my hens paid me 
out 101 eggs. 


91 cents each and laid a 





Last year has the others well beaten, for from the crosses of 
the Red males with the other hens of my flock, the young pullets 
seemed to try to lay their heads off. When I made up my total 
for this year I found the average a little over 119 eggs and I 
made a fraction over 99 cents on each hen. 

In reviewing my accounts I found that though I had a larger 
flock this year than I had last, I did not get as many eggs 
throughout the winter as I did the preceding year. This made 
me hunt the cause. 

A Practical Lesson 

For the year preceding I had a house which gave each hen 
about 2 sq. ft. of floor; in doubling my flock the was cut 
down to 1 sq. ft., which is far too small; most ine men ad- 
vise 4 sq. ft. for each hen. Thus, if I wished a larger flock I 
should have foreseen that I would have to enlarge my hen- 
house, but the old saying again proves itself; ‘Experience is a 
dear teacher but fools will learn from no other.” 

We have seen that barnyard fowls may be made to pay, but 
we have also seen that thoroughbreds of a laying strain, if other 
conditions are equal, will pay better. Let us now turn to an- 
other requirement necessary to have a good laying flock. We 
must make the hen-house thoroughly es, a proof and always 
free from dampness. This may be done by keeping a place open 
on the south side of the house all through the winter. The size 
of opening depends upon the size of the house, etc.,—as much 
sunshine as possible, but not an excessive use of glass, for this 
subjects the house to too great a change in temperature be- 
tween day and night. And last, but not least, keep the house 
and chickens as clean as possible, free from lice, mites, ete. 

Points on Feeding 

Now comes the feeding. Some seem to think that chickens 
cannot be made to pay unless they are furnished with a com- 
mercial brand, or as some like to put it a “balanced ration.” 
Some of these are nice and readily enjoyed by the fowls but 
let me ask, where do they get these feeds? No place other than 
the farm, with the exception of beef scraps, and they come in- 
directly. Then if this be so, why cannot a farmer mix his own 
feeds? Of course it would be of great advantage if each and 
every farmer knew the exact. make-up or ingredients contained 
in each grain he grew, but it is not necessary. A good mixed 
ration may be made up of equal parts of corn, wheat and oats, 
and if you have some spare barley a portion will not hurt the 
mixture in the least. Corn, we all know, produces fat and heat, 
but poultry must have a sufficient quantity of both before they 
can produce their best. So in the winter it is advisable to in- 
crease a little the quantity of corn and likewise in the summer 
to decrease the quantity. Feed grain in the evening shortly 
before they go to roost and enough of it so that each of them will 
have quite a little in their crops. Again in the morning throw 
into a deep litter a little oats and if you have any chopped corn 
throw a very little of this also; this encourages exercise, a thing 
of great necessity, if you wish to obtain winter eggs. Then at 
noon give them a dry mash made of one measure of bran, one 
measure of wheat middlings and about 44 measure of corn meal, 
or fine chopped corn, and about 14 measure of beef scrap of a 

ood grade. Some keep this mixture before them at all times 
but if your chickens were not raised by the hopper method it is 
not advisable to start it at once; if you wish to do so, begin 
gradually. 

There are reasons for giving them the mash dry, in preference 
to wet; first, farmers as a rule have not the time to mix it “just 
so”, and furthermore unless great care is taken, where the wet 
mash is fed, the fowls are more liable to become sick from 
causes which seem to have little effect where the dry mash is 

ven. 

Last of all feed no musty grains for it will always cause you 
trouble, and feed as close to the regular times as possible; this 
is a secret which few seem to know. 

Keep always before your chickens crushed oystershell and 
a hoes sharp grit and crushed charcoal and at all times good 
clean water. These are of great importance, especially in 
winter. If you have any scraps from the kitchen, not sour or 
musty, they may be given to them in the morning as dry as 
enue n winter it is a necessity to feed some kind of a 
green food, if eggs are wished during this time. Those which 
are most easily kept and supplied by the farmer are cabbage, 

Continued on page 81. 
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EGG PRODUCING RATIONS 


By A. G. 





HEN eggs are high people become 
W more interested in their poultry. 

Too many believe that a person 
can “make a hen lay” by improved feed- 
ing. Such a theory is erroneous, for it is 
impossible to “make” a hen do anything. 
Feeding also is but one large iink in the 
chain of successful egg production. 

Before the feeding is given any con- 
sideration at all, the stock must be right 
Early hatched pullets, reared on free 
range, fed an abundance of milk and given 
decent treatment, will lay more eggs on 
the same ration than will birds of any 
other age and development. If, however, 
this good stock is fed properly, winter 
eggs and lots of them will be forth-coming. 

One important reason for the shortage 
of eggs during the late fall and early win- 
ter is the fact that chicks are hatched in 
June and July, fed on feeds that do not 
insure rapid growth and go into the laying 
house in the winter, stunted, not strong 
in vitality and totally unable to lay, even 
if given the best of rations. Thus the 
quality and maturity of stock is funda- 
mental. 

Feeding Not a Big Problem 

Feeding hens is not as big a problem as 
many make it out to be. The principles 
are simple when reasoned out. All that is 
really necessary is to apply the common 
sense and knowledge of feeding ourselves 
and our livestock to poultry. Hens like 
clean food and a variety of it, as well as 
we do. They must be fed to keep them- 
selves alive and warm, and be able to re- 
produce the same as animals on the farm. 

f every one applied his knowledge of 
feeding stock to his poultry he would have 
little trouble. The cheapness of a hen’s 
ration is Just as necessary as for an animal. 

When any ration is planned, the purpose 
for which it is being fed may influence it. 
In order to get eggs from a hen, she must 
be kept in good flesh, possibly with a little 
surplus of fat, and given enough more to 
insure egg production. A hen is a machine 
with which to manufacture eggs. It must 
be kept well oiled and the proper material 
supplied with which to make the finished 
roduct. This must not be forgotten. 
Che egg is made from the feed, thus neces- 
sitating a proper mixture of ingredients, 
Too much of one and not enough of an- 
other is as bad for a hen as for a horse. 

On the average farm, corn is abundant. 
Farmers always have fed corn and always 
will. The only objection to this feed is 
that it alone cannot produce eggs, for it 
possesses little else besides yolk and fat- 
forming material. Thus too much corn 
causes fatness and few eggs. This condi- 
tion necessitates some additional food 
being given which will help make the 
white of the egg, flesh, and feathers. Bran 
and shorts will assist in balancing the corn, 
but not entirely. Other grains such 
as wheat and oats are nearly as bad as 
corn. What feeds shall be used? 
ler to find this out, that the 
poultry department of Purdue University 
started an experiment three years ago to 
determine the feeding value of skim milk 
and meat scraps with Leghorns. Three 
pens of 25 birds each were housed alike, 
under free range conditions, in a young 
orchard, that was kept cultivated and 
Each pen received a grain ration 


it was in or 


cropped, 
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consisting of 10 Ibs. corn, 10 Ibs. wheat, 
5 Ibs. oats. This was scattered in small 
amounts in the litter in the morning and 
all they would eat up clean was given at 
night. Bran and shorts were kept in a 
hopper before them at all times as were 
also grit and oyster shell. To pen No. 1 
was added 31% lbs. meat scraps, and to 
pen No. 2 was added 62 lbs. of sour skim- 
milk, Pen No. 3 had no additional food. 
Some Practical Results 

The results from this test were very 
marked and showed the absolute necessity 
of adding either scraps or skim milk to the 
ordinary grain and dry mash ration. The 
average egg production per hen based on 
the first two years’ work for each pen was 
pen 1, 135 eggs, pen 2, 133.5 and pen 3, 
36 eggs. The average profit per hen over 
feed was pen No. 1, $1.47; pen No. 2, $1.40; 
pen No. 3, .043 (loss). These differences 
were due to the feed only. All other con- 
ditions were as near uniform as it was 
possible to make them. The feeding value 
of the meat scraps was $24.20 per 100 
pounds and the milk was $1.73 per 100 
pounds. For every 100 pounds of meat 
scraps fed $24.20 worth of eggs was pro- 
duced. For every 100 pounds of skim milk 
fed $1.73 worth of eggs was giveninreturn. 
If 45 cents per hur dred is the feeding value 
of skim milk for hogs, it would bemoreprof- 
itable to buy tankage to feed the hogs, and 
feed the skim milk to the chickens. Milk 
has the advantage over the meat scraps in 
that it seems more healthful. Birds fed 
on milk seem in better condition, smoother 
of plumage and lay more eggs in winter. 

Few hens on the farm get much to eat 
besides grain. Is it any wonder they do 
not lay well? If milk or meat scraps will 
increase the average egg production per 
hen nearly 100 eggs, they are certainly 
necessary in the farm hen ration. A hen 
will drink about 100 pounds of milk in a 
year, and according to the experiments, 
this milk will make possible the produc- 
tion of nearly 100 eggs. Do hens need 
milk? Will it pay to feed it? Most cer- 
tainly, yes. 

The Purdue Ration is Practical 


The ration mentioned in the above 
experiment is a good ration for average 
conditions. If all three ains are not 
available feed one or two of them. Grain 
should be fed sparingly in the morning, 
depending largely upon the available waste 
on the farm, in order to keep the birds 
| hungry for the bran and shorts. Also such 
| a method induces exercise during the day. 
Shoveling corn out of a crib once a day 
and depending on that for the entire 
ration prevents foraging and induces fat 
and laziness. A lazy hen never was profit- 
able. An over-fat hen lays few eggs. Local 
conditions alter rules for feeding so much 
| that no definite recommendations can be 
igiven. If a dry or wet mash and milk or 





|meat scraps is given in addition to the| 


grain, improvement will soon be noted. In 
the winter more corn should be fed than in 
the summer for more body heat is needed. 
In the spring if bugs and worms are plenti- 
ful the meat scraps can be reduced. When 
| fall comes and new feathers are needed a 
| little oil meal added to the feed will assist 
|in making the desired product. If con- 
fined, more feed and more care must be 
given. A bird ranging over the farm can 
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urry 
Poultry lessons before you 
hatch once 

Let Gilcrest, the successful man, 

start you right-—keep you going 4 
right—and help you cash in on 
the profits this season that you 
hope to make, can make and de- 
serve to make raising chickens if you 
start right. Remember Gilcrest 
handles high-grade poultry, too— 4.8. Gtleress 
Stock and eggs of all leading varieties Pres!deat 
waterfowls. - 


land and fo 
Successfu 
anphster Poultry Lessons 
Are Really Worth $25 or More 
Gilerest is to give these lessons away free ta 
Sy ey Se tirget pocket sede cate 


start, and for years 
Successful Grain Sprou 


Made in sections; green food 
sound. Makes "x lay whe 






all facta, book 







», Ducks and Tur~ 
ut write sure anyhow. 
4. 5. Gilerest, Prest. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 
484 Second St., Des Moines, la. 





$G75 


and Up 





Roan 
and 2 More 


» for chicken raisers. 
give unconditional 





CSO price 


ble dise regulator, dee: ursery, 
oy pamtand safety lamp-—every 4 Sea- 
‘ freight prepaid E.of Rockies. Incu- 
and Brooder ordered to- 

gee. a5. need : 

, or, if you want more facts, 
write for our Big Free Book. 
PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 12 Racine, Wis. 








This high-grade 

fhatcher now better than ever 
wn to bed-rock Price. 

Built of best material, has 
wood case, triple walls, as- 
bestos lined, copper hot water 
tank, safety lamp, self reg- 
ulator, tested 











260 EGG ONLY 


$10.25 
machine. All set up ready for 
use. Direct from factory with free trial and money 
back guarantee. 18 years experience building in- 
cubators and raising poultry. Brooders for 120 chicks 
$2.50. For 240 chicks $4.00 and up. Big catalog free. 


MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., Bon 710 MANKATO, MINN 














Large, vigorous, healthy chicks, more 
of them. The Queen means little trouble 
| and corner. 28 points of excellence. 

Low price, liberal selling terms. See im- 
proved 1914 model. Send for free catalog. 
P.M. WICKSTRUM, Incubator Man 
ih Box 16, Lincoin, Neb. 


Successful Farming’s guarantee has 
a ring which sounds true—is true. 











stand more irregularities in the ration than | 
ean one that is confined. She is in better 
physical condition, due to the exercise. 
ens do not and apparently cannot lay 
aneggeveryday. Acc to her native 
tendencies she should lay in the he spring | 
only enough eggs to reproduce her 
for high eee — 80 a fresher | 
or egg production e 200 en 
is beooming well known, but she f still |Z 
an exception. The average Indiana hen 
lays 87 eggs. By better breeding and im- 
roved feeding she can double this. A 
ock that averages from 10 to 12 dozen 
r year is doing well. The average 
ime hs sn is not doing well so far as num- 
ber of eggs is concerned. Farmers have 
been known to take the recommendations 
ae above and use them with most satis- 
actory results, thus proving their practi- 
Feed milk or meat 


eability on the farm. 
It will return in the 


scraps to laying hens. 
form of valuable eggs. 


FARMER AND THE EGG QUESTION 
Continued from page 79 
mangels, sugar beets, turnips, and apples; 
but do not keep these before the birds 
always. Give them only a few once a 
day, not the whole list each day, but 
rather change it each day. If however you 
have to feed them one kind only, cab- 
bage or mangels are most desirable. 
Marketing the Eggs 

We come now to the marketing of caps. 
Surely you mz ay say, there is little to 
done here for ‘ ‘an © is an egg and th 
sell by the dozen.” Yes “an egg isan cag” 
but some people seem to think differently 
You will at times get some extra large ones 
and again en very small ones; these 
both should by all means be discarded 
from those you wish to market, for the 
extra large one makes the regular size 
look small and thus a cut on their price. 
Then again the brown eggs should be 
separated from the white ones, but this 
ean hardly be done where the "fowls are 
the barn-yard type; this is another point 
in favor of thoroughbreds— -ds—they lay only 
one color. Furthermore do not send to 
market any soiled eggs for this too has a 
great deal to do with their price, and lastly 
and above all have them fresh. Recently 
my neighbor went into town with a cou 
of cases of eggs and I went in the 
following. He seemed to have the laugh 
on me for I had only one case (having 
used quite a 1, umber for the holidays for 
ourselves), but. when I saw him the next 
day I asked him how much he received for 
his eggs? He said 28 cents. When I told 
him I got 37 cents he thought I was joking 
with him, but when I showed him the check 
he began to ask questions and it came out 
that he paid no attention to the above 
requirements, all he was looking for, was 
quantity, which he got, but look what he 
paid for it. 


Effort should be made to get ehicks to 
eat freely of cut clover or alfalfa, as well as 
other green feed like chopped dandelions 
and the sprouts of sprouted oats. First, 
last and all the time, feed wheat bran; 
and after third week give the chicks 
sprouted oats. Before that, feed ground 
oats, nothing is better to produce muscle 
and bone than oats and the first need 
of a chick is a framework for its body. 
Green feeds and bran also help mature 
bones and muscle, and clover provides a 
larger amount of mineral matter than 


grain. 

If an egg floats it is too far gone to use. 
If the large end rises in water it is getting 
rather aged. A fresh egg has but little 
air cell. 


Occasionally liquor in which meat has 
been boiled, with or without the shredded 
as may be advantageously used to mix 
mas 
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{Another Income? 


Udddddddddeede@e eM ede€d€@@” 


Let the Chickens 
Make It For You 


Wouldn’t you like to know how oney it is to have chicken 
pay the grocer, the butcher, the coal man and the horde o 
who seem to be shareholders in your pocket-book? Let the chickens make 
your living and save your other profits. How to do it is fully told in the 
Old Trusty Book. It is from this book that half a million people got their 
ideas on making big profits with chickens. Let me send it to 
you,too, Unless qe have actually used an Old Trusty 

Incubator and Brooder you can have no idea of how easy 
it is to raise chickens in big numbers, 


Old rmaty 


Epoves to Bo Ser 4 Timeces 











Many in Use as ~ hae 
That’s because it’s so Teiant 
operate and because the Trost as — bi taver- 
hatches for beginners as well as old timers, in 


weather or warm weather, in every locality, 

month after month, year in and year out. Even if you 
haven't t t about making more chicken 
write for the Old Trusty book anyway. I just wont you to 
see how easy and le the whole thingis. You 
do not have to drop doing anything else—you do 
pot have to wait until you 
do not have to worry 
tin’ instructions, Start any start 
with the proved hatcher, Don’t buy only on 

Investigate and reason, 


BSS. BRA ESSE 


I Guarantee the Old 
= to Do Its Part 
ig ou Trade Back 
%: eirten Wow lathe time to start, 2 
Fick fo mat eat eatin hn the Old 
JOHNSON, INCUBATOR MAN 









Sell it For 
dd Ld 


Boosts Profits! Slashes Expense! > 
Kills Drudgery 


Incubators oo 9 


Down with hatching 
drudgery! Down with oe 
expense! Up with chicken profits 
The up-to-date incubator, the Rayo, 
makes fun out of hatchin work; saves gallon on 
gallon of oil and gives better, stronger fresh 
air chicks. 
Hatches on one gallon—others use 5, Hatches 
on one filling—others 21. Double glass top puts 
grometer, thermometer and eggs always in 
ales sight. Top raises for airing and turning, 
cleaning and sunning. Saves work, saves 
labor, saves oil, saves chicks. 


All Three Free 


World's only Hatching Chart, $1.50 Hygrometer 
and Money-Making Book, ‘Turning Eggs Into 
Chickens Into Dollars.” Complete Hatching Chart 
and the Hygrometer FREE to all who buy a Rayo; 
sample of rt and the book No. 5, which also 
tells all about Rayo incubators and brooders, free to 
all who ask. Request them today. 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO. 


1024 &. 13th St. * OMAHA, NEBR. 













**I counted up my hatch- 
ing record for the summer 
and find I hatched 603 strong, 







100%. Who is going to be 


osa, lowa, August, 1913. 
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The Edison 

: New Phonograph 

Mr. Edison’s Latest Invention 
Now Shipped 


FRE 


RITE today for our new Edison 
catalog—that tells youall about 
the wonderful new model Edi- 

son and our nee Edison offer! 


‘a oe "| Hear the lat- 












hymns, the 
majestic 
chotra; the 


crashing 
brass bands, 








the waltzes, 
thetwo-steps, 
the solos, 
comtc vaude= 


Wewillsend you the newmodel 
The Offer Edison Phonograph and your 
choice of all the brand new records on ana 
si ttae’ Tero etapa, Yautvilies, malnetrele. grand Op- 
t vau m 
ora, om id sacred hymns, every pee of comic ont 


send 8 back at our expense. 
REMEMBER, not & down—no deposit— 
no —y C.0.D, to us—no obligations 
to buy—a Ju [reowees in your own home—dtrecd 
from to you. eturnable at our ex- 
pense or payable (if you want to keep it) at the 
rock-bottom price direct from us. 
We are tremendously proud 
> 
The Reason * of this magnificent new in- 
instrument When you get it in y town we know 
everybody will say that nothing Ike it has ever 
been heard—so we are pretty sure that at leastsome 
one, if not you, then somebody else, will want to buy 
one of these new style Edisons, espectally as they are 
tetng offered now al the most astounding rock-bottom 
pre on easy terms as low asa few rs amonth, 


y =] . 
Our New Edison Catalog 
*, . 
Sent Free 
Your name and addreas on a postal or Ir a letter 
(or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations in 


asking for the catalog. Get this offer—w 
offer lasts. Fill out the coupon now—today. 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3523 Edison Block, Ch ~~4 til. 
















Canadtan Ofite~—355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 


Te 

F. K. BABSON, 

Edison Phonograph Distributors, 
Dept. 3523 Edison Block, Chicago, IIL 


Gent!emen:—Please send me your New Edison Cat- 
alog and full particulars of your free tria) offer on 
the pew model Edison Phonograph. 
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Tuberculosis is a disease = pe Y 
old birds, or stock that is fully mat . 
The germs of this disease may be in the 

und surrounding the poultry house. or 


through the food, drinking water, or by 
breathing. Birds suffering from this dis- 
ease void the germs in the droppings, and 
these getting mixed with the feed are taken 
into the system, and thus it is transmitted 
to the rest of the flock. The symptoms 
of the disease are a pale comb, the bird 
loses flesh rapidly, usually has diarrhoea 
and in the later stages it will be lame in 
one leg. The bird may die in the course 
of a few days, or it may linger for three 
or even four weeks, in which case it is 
practically nothing but skin and bones. 
On opening the bird, the liver and spleen 
will be found to be covered with raised 
whitish spots, varying in size from_a mere 
point to half an inch in diameter. In very 
extreme cases tubercles may be found ble. lifeti 
along the entire alimentary canal, and ookan etime companion. 
also on the bones in various parts of the 2 all the way 
body. Unlike human, or bovine tuber- through. Ry re never alone 
culosis, the lungs are very seldom af- aay e ticks in ¥e pocket. 
fected. ou grow to feel a genuine 
There is no cure for the disease, It is oa on for this tireless time- 
simply a question of keeping it in check as oe 


much as possible by observing absolute 
cleanliness in all details of poultry man- ad outh ena” 
agement. Kill off all the sick or affected ——__ Watch 


birds and bury them deeply, and cover 
them with lime; or better still, burn 
them. Clean out the hen pot eo ae ys 
ly and whitewash it with whitewas v- - 
ing 5 per cent carbolic acid added to it. ). A» — a: 
Clean out and disinfect all the nests, factory. 
drinking pans, and so on. Put in a layer The South Bend is worthy of 
of fresh earth, sand or gravel, and use air- your confidence because its 
slaked lime under the roosts at all times. mehers Seek ry with {ne 
i try nges nd of a guarantee, 
The land surrounding the poultry pp Lat the Bouts Bend Ween 
should receive an application of air- 
, : help you run the farm. See the 
slaked lime, be cultivated, and a crop 
> ; it? South Bend jeweler in your 
grown on it. Provide plenty of light in the town. Look over the various 
hen house, and feed only good wholesome models. Prices all the way from 
food. The disease is seldom met with in $10.00 to $125.00. Ask to see the 
the winter time, but is usually most active new “double-roller” movement 
in the late summer months. While the 


the finest thing in a watch 
disease cannot be cured, by following 


movement that ever met cee 
these suggestions it may at least be kept eye. There's a little book about 
in check to a certain extent. 


South Bend Watches which you 
Teally ought to read. Your 
WHAT POULTRY MONEY BUYS 
Among the many ways I can utilize the 


name and address on a postal 
card will bring a copy postpaid, 
profits from my poultry, first, I buy the 
family groceries and in this way help my 


The South Bend Watch Co. 
husband so that at the end of the year we 


have no grocery bills to pay. 

Another very profitable way I invest 
my poultry profits, is by sending my 
daughter to college and buying the family 
clothing, keeping the linen closet supplied 
and refurnishing the house in he og as I 
see the different needs, and buying the 
small luxuries we enjoy, and would not 


Farm Hand 
inthe Country 


Year in, year out, every 
minute, day and night, he’s 
Johnny-on-the-spot. Never 
sleeps, never shirks, never 
sulks, but attends strictly to 
business. A steadfast, relia- 


The watch is made with mas- 
ter skill, of the finest material 
known. Adjusted and tested by 





| have otherwise. 













Oh! how we rejoice when the pension 
begins after the industrious old hens have 
taken a short rest. In the spring there 
ave new carpets, and pretty new curtains 
to buy before the spring house cleaning 
time arrives, a new chair for father, per- 
haps a new book for the library that the 
children can enjoy. 

These are the different uses I find for 
my poultry profits, besides many others 
I could mention, from two hundred work- 
ing Leghorn hens. My hens average more | | 









|—Mrs. R. A. McFarlan, Iowa. 





than a dollar clear profit from each hen. 


When you are interested in an ad in 
another paper, see if it is also in Success- 
ful Farming; if not, ask us about it. If 
it is, tell the advertiser you are answer- 
ing the ad which appears in Successful 
Farming. is applies our tee 
bond to you and makes you safe whether 
you buy from dealer or direct. 








REARING GUINEA FOWLS 








There are several wt of guineas, most 
of which are good. I keep the pearl 
guinea, or the old time speuiied guinea, 
and find them to be very desirable. 

The best time to set guinea oges is in 
the months of July and August. They do 
better at that time because the dews are 
not so heavy and another reason is that 
they will come off just about the time 
grass seeds begin to ripen. In my ex- 

erience I find that the common hen is far 
tter to hatch and rear guineas than the 
guinea hen. As a rule guinea eggs hatch 
very well and require four weeks in which 
to hatch. They should be set on the 
ground in some cool, dry place, where the 
water will not rise up under them. Care 
should be taken to keep the hen free from 
lice while she is sitting, as lice and mites 
will kill a small guinea in a very short 
time. 

After the guineas come off, they should 

be put in a good dry pen or coop. The 
coop should have a board bottom in it to 
rp them dry, for dampness is very in- 
jurious to young guineas. It is best not 
to feed the little guineas for about twenty- 
four hours after they are hatched. I find 
that the best feed for them is stale bread, 
boiled eggs and something of this kind, 
crumbled ed fine and dampened with milk. 
They should be fed this kind of food for 
four or five days, five times a day, after 
which they can be gradually worked onto 
grain and other foods. After this I feed 
them practically the same as I do little 
chicks, 

The most critical time in a young 
guinea’s life is when they begin to send out 
their wing feathers. Especial care should 
be taken not to let them get wet during 
this time. Do not feed too much and look 
out for bowel trouble. Another good 
thing is to be on the lookout for lice and 
mites. If you should happen to find any 
lice or mites on them, a good way to get 
rid of them is to dust the hen thoroughly 
every night, clean out the coop thoroughly 
and paint with a good liquid louse killer. 
It is also a good plan to put a little lard on 
the heads and under the wings of the little 
guineas, 

The young guineas are very lively and 
grow at a rapid rate. For the first few 
days they should be kept yarded, but. after 
they get good and spry and the weather 
is good they should be allowed their free- 
dom with the mother hen. Usually, after 
the hen weans them, they will fly into some 
nearby tree to roost. After they are 
weaned they will pick up most of their 
living on grass seeds, bugs, insects, ete. 
but care should be taken that they get 
enough to eat. 

During the winter they require about 
the same amount of food as an ordinary 
chicken. They do not lay during the win- 
ter, but begin about the middle of A _ 
or the fore part of May. They will 
nearly every day from that time unt til 

well into November. 

Guineas may live to be several years of 
age, but are not as much profit after the 
second or third year as they were a 
they reached that age. Guinea eg 
readily be sold at a good price an aps a 
market fowl they bring a be price in the 
cities. Guinea broilers are getting to be 
very popular and several farms are devot- 
ing their exclusive time to raising them. 
If you do not care to keep many guineas 
get a pair just to keep away the hawks. 
Ever since I have kept them I have lost 
practically no chickens by ' the hawks. 


Skim-milk fed to poultry will give bet- 
ter returns than when fed to pigs, as will 
sour milk not more than three days old. 
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Lockney, Texas. 


Biz Hatching Contest 
hI i aE in my 


N Farm 
Lronciad bator and hatched out 148 strong chicks, ?. off two more 
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We Give 30 Days Trial—I0 Years Guarantee 


You have nothing to risk. We will send machines—let you use them 30 days 
—urge you to compare them in quality of material, hatching ability, workmanship 
— rice—and if you don’t find them 

ee send them back—we’ll pay 

ht charges and return your 

os ou are absolutely safe. We 

—; to do as we advertise. If we 

didn’t the —— of this paper would 
not carry our advertising. 
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|PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 288 15th St. 
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it gives you the strongest 
and re oe durable incubator 
that can be machine 
that will net or shrink joint 
or open up a eeaveray 

is a over with our galvanized iron 


Don’t class this big all-metal-covere¢ - 
dependable hatcher with cheaply constructed — 

Ironclads are not covered with cheap tin or other thin metal and painted like 
some do to cover up poor quality of material, — are tiny nah in their 
natural color—you can see exactly what you are getti Don’t buy any incu- 
bator until you know what it is made of. Note these I ad specifications: 
Genuine California Redwood, triple walls, asbestos lining, galvanized iron cover- 
ing. Galvanized iron legs, Large egg tray, extra deep chick nursery—hot water 
top heat, copper tee Soy and boilers, self regulator, Tycos thermometer, glass in 
door and many other i —— fully explained in free catalog. Write 
for it today or order advertisement and save time, 


IRONCLAD INGUBATOR CO. Box23 


ee 


ked Spines — Straightened 


Cure Yourself or Your Child at 4, Sigene, WWihow Pain or inconvenience 
of any Spinal Deformity with Wonderful SHELDON APPLIANCE 
No matter how old you are, or woes Jong you have suffered, or what kind of spinal 
deformity you bave, there is benet't and a possible cure for you by means of the 
we ul on og it is as firm as steel and oF elastic at the right 
Diaces. it givesan ake off or ‘ect support to the weakened or deformed spine. 
It 1s os easy to Ss 0! of = on a8 a coat. causes no inconvenience, 
and does not tate. No one can notice yuu are wearing it. 


Cure Yourself at Home 


The Sheldon See ee is made to order to fit each individuag 

\ perfectiy. 8 weighs ounces, where other | ecagerwe wet weighs 

1 Bounds, ‘The price is withia the reach of all reds of 
Goctors recommund it. 


We Gusewmtes Satisfaction 
and Let You Use It 3O Days 
oune Sif enae 


child are suffering from spinal trouble of any n& 
full information and refer [| 
so that we ean advise you 
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Seb for our new book with 
ences. Describe your case 





I will save you Dealer’s Profit and make fresh paint 
for your + is ready touse. Freight paid on 6 gallons 
or over. py 2 gallons out of your order—if not satisfied return 
the rema and get all your money back. 

painting wi 





. Instructions for ith each order. Don’t buy stale 
int with the life eaten out of it—let me give you 
-to-Order Paint, — 


guaranteed to wear many 
years. Write today for 
Free Paint Bechent Color 


Dept, 46, 1220-24 Ligget Bldg. 


Inc. 


‘Address: St. Louis, Mo. 
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My Special Ris 
introductory 
Price Is 


DELIVERED 


fireproof, everlasting machine ever 

prodaced. The first machine of its 

type with perfect hesting and heat 

distributing system. The first incuba- 

tor ever produced which enables the 

farmer to get higher percentage hatches, 
a6 


Round Like a Nest. Regulation of 
heat, ventilation and moisture, all auto 
i Wonderful Sheer Wafer Thermostat 
st liy turns lamp flame up 
and down to meet tem perature in egg cham- 
ber. Overheating impossible. Uses 
less oil than any other incubator om 
earth per dosen eggs hatebed, 

Money Back If Not Satisfied 
Let me send you one of these 
machines upon the abso —~ »— 4 

tee of results or your money 


Write today. H. M. SHEER, 
St., Quincy, ! 


toe Meubator 


me 150 Chick 


BROODER—0Only 


Most astonishing offer. Incubator has 
best equipment—comes all ready to use 
(not knocked down), guaranteed to please 
or money returned. Incubator slone $6.00-— 
Metal Brooder $3.00. Both only $8.50. Think 
ofit! Why pay more? 


Write Quickly 
Get ful] details—save money 
rofits. Low buying 
prices and en 


ormous ction 
make this offer. Dow't miss it. it. 
Write— Address 


ROCKFORD INCUBATOR CO. 
Rockford, iL. 


Box 24 
Write a Postal ="; Special of _ 


Our 1914 sp Incubator—our asterpioeo=—t 
the result of 20 years experience in & pou 4k. and 
incubator business. Hatching chicks is now 
casy, simple and absolutely sure. 
TRIUMPH INCUBATORS 
are made of Clear California Redwood with double 
walls, dead air space, lined with 
felt and asbestos. Double glass 
doors and heavy vopper hot 
water heating tanks. Self reg- 
ulator,safety lamp, high nursery, 
—— with > a erg 
set up ready for use, 
The incubator of t Quality soid 
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HUNTER SELF FRE 


HEATING IRON 
On 15 Days Trial in Your Home | 
Easy to operate. Best quality, lowest 
Price. Makes Ironing dey a pleasure 

Costs less than 3 cents for one big 
Ironing. Ask about our read- 
ing lamp and barn lantern. 


*Send For Free Trial Offer. 


Agents: Big profits. Sample 
Free. Write at once. 


GUY HUNTER, 370 12th St., Des Moines, Ia. 


PERFECTION SANITARY CIRCULAR 
METAL BROOD COOP 


a made pontively of 7 re iron 
which will last a life time. They 
are pre erly yontilated, and are 
Rat, Mink. Weasel 1 and Skank 
; proof. dust the coop you are 
looking for. Write for circular 
ma & special Sneroseqery ricea. 
Perfection Metai B oo 
Co., 36 F. Wareato, It 


Save the Chicks 


Gem Ch cken Coops 
“ protect from every- 
thing — rain, cold, 








a 





damp, mice, vermin, 
etc. Made of one 
piee eg: ilvanized fron, 
Strong and safe. Met- 
al or wood floor. Yard 





slipa in. coop at night 
Eicht feet floor space. Never needs painting baste ntly cle aned 
4! O17F i 


Get full partic alane and prices. 
GONE CUTTERS CLOVER 


WILSON BROS. co cores coves 


DON’T KEEP WENS UNLESS YOU CAN OWN THESE THREE 
WONDERFUL MACHINES. Feed fresh, sweet cut green 










bone, and clover, with grit, shell and cracked grains 
Doesn't pay to buy them—you must own the Wilson 
Mill. $5. “Crown” Bone Cutter, $6.50 “Gem Clover- 
Cutter, $9. Dealer or direct. Heery machine guaranteed 
Write today for complete Free Ills. Book and prices 


WILSON BROS., Dept. A 20. EASTON, PA. 


We Will Pay You $120.09 


to distribute religious literature in your community 
Sixty days’ work ape rience not required. Man or 
woman , oT promotion Spare time may 
be used Taternationa! Bible Press. 570Winston Bid. Philadelphia 


Qur Advertisements are Guaranteed. 





























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


a) | Tells why chicks die 








Glad, 
oRieé PD) ae, won? 


HOW TO MAKE THE MOST PROFIT 
FROM THE FLOCK 


The selection of the variety is a 
important matter and must only be 
after due and careful deliberation. It 
must first be decided for what object 
fowls are to be kept, whether for fancy, 
Cees, meat or for all the essentials com- 

. There are so many breeds that it 
ie a difficult matter to m 
| tion without a careful study of their char- 
| acteristics. No better way can be found 
in which to make a choice than to visit 
yards of poultrymen keeping the varieties 
in which one is interested. 

Second in importance is to breed to a 
standard of perfection. Start a strain 
of known excellence and superiority by 
purchasing from eminent breeders whose 
records in the show room are known to 
be the 7 highest. By an intelligent 
mating system one can then build up a 
strain of hisown. New blood from breed- 
ers of agate may be introduced when 
occasion demands in order that the flock 
ma ae Pepemoeee. : “e 

requisite lies in prom ting 
the heavy egg yielding qualities in the 
flock. No one can ever hope to attain 
success with thoroughbreds without a 
reputation for laying qualities. 
, above all other essentials, is the fun- 
damental one, and gh it depends suc- 
cess or failure. By of trap nests 
the layers may be determined, and 
by following the —_ of line-breed- 
ing the egg yield of a flock may be carried 
to almost astonishing limits. 

Fourth is strong constitutions. No 
strain can long exist with profit to its 
owner if the constitution of the flock is 
allowed to suffer. Too much pains can- 
not be taken in the selection of the breed- 
ing stock if the health and vigor of the 
flock is to be maintained. 

Fifth is the market for eggs and poultry. 
Go after the best trade nearest home, is a 
bit of advice worth practicing. The nearer 
the market the less the expense of trans- 
portation and delivery. tter the cus- 
tomers, higher the prices received for 
poultry roducts. When the best trade is 
obtained, strive to keep it by selling the 
best, by ‘neatness, politeness and careful- 
nent in dress and vehicles. Get the “>= 

rice for your eggs and poultry 
estab lishing a trade or route among a good | Ma 
class of customers. 
Sixth, and last, advertise in the poultry 
ress, that a market may be had for your 
ancy eggs and stock. In conjunction 
with your advertising exhibit your 
specimens, and with laurels won call the 
attention of the public to your winnings. 
A good reputation won in the show room 
is of inestimable value and one productive 
of good returns when coupled with in 
telhgent advertising. Advertise beaker 
and back up your advertisements by good 
stock and eggs and every satisfied cus- 
tomer will bring more orders. 

To sum > how to make the most profit 
is: first, keep one breed; second, 
breed it to the standard; third, breed from 
the best layers; fourth, discard weak con- 
stitutions from the breeding pen; fifth, 
secure the best market for your poultry 
products; sixth, advertise in the poultry 

yess and thus establish a prosperous 
usiness.—A. G. Symonds, 


CONFERENCE ON MARKETING 

Second National Conference on Mar- 
keting and Farm Credits will be held in 
joint session with the Western Economics 
Association in Chicago April 14-15-16, 





Feed chicks five times a day the first 
week. When this is redu to four 
meals a day, let early breakfast and last | —— 
meal at night be fine grains. 


e a wise selec- | cess _to thousands o' 
of 














March, 1914 


ae Ka D. Rooker. the poultry expert of 1598 Main 

, Mo., is giving away free a valu- 

Shie —— — ted “White Diarrhoea and How to 
Cure It.” This book contains scientific facts on 
white diarrhoea and tells how to prepare a simple 
home solution that cures this terrible disease over 
r = one of every 
te Mr. Reefer 







Louse Powder, Maker and 
other Poultry fometinn have a su ul reputation of 
twenty years behind y. m. They have wrens ht suc- 

‘o to you 
Lee’ big “New Poultry Book”, “Read 8 ptom. 
D * and “Poul in en em all Lee's 


dealers, or write direct.’ The New_Mandy Lee Incu 


bator is @ real automatic hatcher. Write for catalogues 
GEO. H. LEE CO., 976 Harney St., OMAHA, NEB. 


Y C * Farmers and Fanciers 
0 R ENS should get the he FREE dain L- 
YOUR FARM 

re tells How 


TRY BOO alogue 
YOURMON te Mcke Most From Eas 


bats 8 Ld HOBERT Ease x, 
and Hens for Boreas bad Show, contains Pictures ef 








throughout 
)~ water 
cost to build; describes 


25 Years 
With Poultry. 
° ells 
AMERIC ORs Lan LARGEST LINE OF INCUBATORS 


AND B ERS—$2.25 to $48 each. Write today. 
Robert Essex Incubator Co. 67 Heary St. Buffalo, N.Y. 
ones THANMOTHERHENS 
greater percentage of chicks this year 
Puck tes ont manner fhe asinot be’ beraccom- 
y any 
Fngy tvs t's what the chicks areas 


peste eases 


Sizes 60 to 150 chicks. Simplex Supply 


Latest Book (rete 
Rest =~ facts, 180 beau pictures. 

how to breed, hatch,feed and market by 
All about Runner 





latest improved methods. 


48 BREEDS fine pure-bred, Prize win- 

ning Chickens, Dueks, 
Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, Northern 
raised, hardy and beautiful. 6,000 prizes. 
Fowis, Rae poets at low eee eee 


teers 
for 40. wok we 7 1EMER. Box 4 Austin. Minn. 


FILE’S 65 Varieties 


LAND and Water Fowls. Farm- 
raised stock, with fife in season. 

Send 2c for my 4A erated > 

scriptive Poultry Book 

Henry Pfile. Box 610, VR] mm 


Valuable Seed and Poultry Book 
Tilustrates and aay prices of 45 Varieties land and 
waiter fowls. Gives remedies for poultry ailments and 
general information Ce farmer and poultry raiser 
should have. Send two cent stamp. 
Pine Ridge Pouteer f a Box Ps, Freeport, fl. 


MONEY MAKING POULTRY 


Leading varicties pare bred bred 
pF ey turkeys, —_ and 


winners. Best st fest prices 
oldest farm. 3 goth 3 ty ar. Fine wa ey 
S$ CO.,Box ‘t 





















CO., BOX 803 
- JI . wa to Se 
ranteed poultry and 
IGLER COMPANY, x363 “SPRINGFIELD. Linon 


AY 36 A WEEE © Rs yA 


Year's contract. Impertal Mtg. Ge Dept 8S. paltry compra 
FORTY-FIVE VARIETIES #00" aces 


ew “CONVERSE. FULDA, miNM SOTA 


Har Le, x. Ry? for —- at 
le prices. fal. free. 
H. D. ROTH, Box 25, SOUDERTON, N. 


CHICKS | Oc. 5. C. W. Leghorns, Money 
aoe rr } D - ones. Pamphlet free. 
UVER, Box 33, Richfield, Pa. 
———— 

Imcdiamn oo Duck 30 
per 13. MammothToulouse Geese s3sceach lation 
anywherein U.S. CRANDALL FARMS, Albion,N.Y. 


pee Blea aaat 
ILLUSTRATED (er ola, Wares and Dee peck al gee 
EDWIN A. SOUDER. _ Box B. LFORD. PA, 
xtensive Cata Free. Many varieties fine Poultry, 
Turkeys,Geese, Ducks,Guineas, Hares, Dogs, Pigeons: 
eggs and stock reasonable. Pioneer Farm, Telford, Penne. 


EGGS $1. Reds, Rocks, W yandott t t 
2 Y= Also Pigeons, Ferrets, Hares we  -Y 


— EPA rig ane 





64°. ar. ny 




















L. BERGEY, “TELPORD, PA; 
Partridge Rocks. Stock and eggsreason- 
able. Square dealings. W. R. Crann. Butler, Ind 


605: Page Catalog Free 60 Var. Land and Water fowls and 
Hares. Stock and Eggs. . A. Souder, Box6. Sellersville. Pa 


Leghorns \<-.. Chicks, pedigreed. trapnested. Send for Catalog 
Kruger Kee & Poul. Prodacers, 2ndAve. Sallis, Miss, 


BUFF ROCKS ;S ee Beb by Cc hicks, atenae ist. 


d. 
GQHENK'S Anconas & Minc laid ali winter and laying now 
S ‘wesw Gates. Free Catalog. ©. L. Shenk, Laray, Va. 
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CHICKS DYING IN THE SHELL 
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One of the greatest difficulties I have 
had in hatching is the loss by chicks dying 
in the shell. Whether there is a greater 
number that die in the shell when hatched 
by the incubator than by hens is doubt- 
ful. Two eggs under each hen showing 
chicks dead in the shell do not attract 
much attention, but the same proportion 
dead in an incubator causes considerable 
alarm. In an incubator with eggs of sev- 
eral hens together, one realizes how many 
dead germs there are. 

A few chicks dying in the shell should 
cause no alarm. It is impossible to hatch 
every egg. A large number dying, how- 
ever, should cause one to look about for 
the trouble. If the incubator is a stand- 
ard make the fault is more likely with 
the operator or with the eggs. Note 
carefully the conditions surrounding the 
eggs after they were laid and before placed 
in the a, = sent a long distance 
and roughly han ,a larger percentage 
of chicks than usual will die in the shell. 
Eggs too long exposed to a chilling tem- 
perature, or kept in too warm a temper- 
ature, or kept too long after being laid, 
will show an unusually large percentage 
of chicks dead in the shell. 

to hatch well in an incubator 
should be as fresh as possible, the nearer 
all are of the same the better, and of 
an even size and color. Eggs to be set 
should be kept in a temperature of about 
fifty degrees. None of these things being 
the cause, then go further back and see 
if it is not the condition of the breeding 
stock. There may be a lack of vigor on 
the part of the male, or the feeding ration 
may be lacking in some needed element. 

Your breeders may be undeveloped, 

rly fed or overfat. They may not 
ave sufficient green or meat foods, or 
the feed may be fed so that the fowls do 
not get the proper exercise to keep them 
in a vigorous condition.—A. E. V. 


ANNUAL HATCHING CONTEST 
Incubator Free for Best Hatches 

Successful Farming has always advo- 
cated the use of incubators on every farm. 
And as has been our annual custom for 
some years, we are offering an incubator 
(or its value in cash) for best hatch this 
season. 

If, however, two contestants tie for 
first place, each will receive half the cost 
of his or her incubator. If three are tied 
for first place, each will receive one- 
third, and so on. If more than one con- 
testant makes a perfect hatch, each will 
receive in addition to his share of the 
cost of the incubator, a pure-bred cockerel 
from his choice of standard breeds. The 
winners will be required to pay express 
charges. 

The Grand Prize or general contest is 
open to the world. In addition to the 
general or national contest, we will give 
to the contestants making the best hatches 
in each state in Successful Farming’s 
special territory, pure-bred cockerels, choice 
of standard breeds, f. o. b. point of ship- 
ment. These state prizes, however, are 
forfeited by those who win general prizes. 
The states included in this territory are 
as follows: Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Missouri. 

For full particulars and rules address at 
once the Poultry Department, Successful 
Farming. 
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hatch because the central heating 
plant is underneath—in the middle 
—where it should be. All the heat is 
used—just enough heat—never too “@ 
much, never too little—distributed ag 
with scientific exactness to every Fa== 
corner of egg chamber. : 
No other incubator in the world 
heats in this way. The X-Ray is pat- 
ented. Itis the simplest, the safest— 
produces the largest hatches. 


One Gallon Oil! 
One Filling! 
X-Ray Does the Rest 


Put one gallon of oil in your X-Ray Incubator Tank. 
Light the lamp underneath. In 15 minutes your X- 
Ray is at perfect hatching temperature. (Others re- 
quire 4 to 8 hours.) 

Then your X-Ray takes the oil and lamp work away from you. 

You don’t have to put oil in the lamp again until the 
next hatch. One gallon does the work. (Others require five 
gallons.) - 

You don’t have to regulate the flame. The X-Ray Automatic 
Trip does that—and does it scientifically. (Think of the time 
others waste on the temperature of old-fashioned incubators. 
Think of the worry.) 


Largest Incubator Factory 
eans Lowest Prices 


The new X-Ray factory at Des Moines, Iowa, is the largest 
exclusive incubator factory in existence. Completely equipped with the 
most modern machinery. It enables us to produce the dest incubator 
—best of materials—des¢ in workmanship as well as best in principle 
—at the lowest prices. No finer incubator construction can be found 
anywhere. 

ou get the X-Ray direct from the factory—FREIGHT PREPAID—at 
the lowest factory price. No agents—no middlemen—to add on profits, 
‘Buy the X-Ray yourself where the X-Ray is made. 


X-Ray Incubator Company 
Des 


X Thatch saves you 75c to $1.25 on the 


£20 CRT SOIR 
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BUYING AND SELLING EGG 
FOR HATCHING 





N egg is not only full of yolk and | could et away with it” in any other 


albumen, but, so far as its 

is concerned, it is also full of un- 
certainty. One can never be sure of its 
age, or quality, or value, until he has tried 
it. The man who buys a clutch of eggs 
ean never tell what the quality of the re- 
sulting chicks is going to be, or, indeed, 
whether or not there are going to be any 
chicks. The whole thing is so filled with 
uncertainty that it is not strange that there 
is more or less dissatisfaction every spring 
upon the part of both buyers and sellers 
in this branch of the poultry industry. 

But among all the uncertainty of the 
eggs themselves, there can be and should 
be a solid foundation for the attitude of 
both buyer and seller of eggs. The busi- 
ness principles underlying both sides of 
the transaction should be the same as 
thos se in any other legitimate trade. They 

sll center around mutual fairness. 

Let us consider first the case of the seller 
He has certain obligations to his cus- 
tomers that he must not forget if he ex- 
pects to stay long in the eggs for hatching 
business. First of all he must be fair in 
his representations; he must tell the 
truth and nothing but the truth regarding 
his stock and matings. Sometimes it is a 
temptation to paint things a little too 
glowingly, but then one must remember 
that chicks from even the best of pens 
often fail to measure up to expectations. 

_Must Come From Vigorous Stock 
The breeder who essays to sell eggs 


must be sure his fowls are healthy and 
vigorous, 80 that their eggs may be 
reasonably fertile. He must feed and 


house his breeders properly, and have a 
sufficient number of males with his female 
birds. Then if the eggs are shipped, they 
must be carefully pac ked, and started on 
their journey while still fresh. Under such 
conditions, a fair hatch will result unless 
something unforeseen interferes. The 
seller has then won the first round of the 
ght for his buyer’s confidence. 

But it is after the chicks are hatched and 
begin to feather out that the real test 
comes for the seller of standard-bred eggs. 
The chicks must have “‘standard”’ quality 
If they do not develop into good breeding 
stock, with perhaps a sprinkling of ex- 
hibition quality among the progeny of 
high-priced, fancy eggs, the buyer can well 
conclude that he has not received his mon- 
ey’s worth, and he will go elsewhere for his 
next eggs—if he buys at all 

Therefore, the seller must be well ac- 
quainted with the variety he is handling; 
he must know their good and bad points 

cording to the rules of standard oem 4 
ing, and he must not be afraid to cull the 
poor specimens trom his flock After he 
Bb it good, pure-blooded breed- 
ing stoek left on his place, he must know 
how to mate certain specimens so that the 
resulting progeny will be as good or better 
than their This is no little 
problem, for it is what differentiates the 
from the expert—also the careless 
breeder from the careful one 

There are a good many poultry keepers 
advertising eggs for hatching who possess 
little real knowledge of the essential 
features of the standard-bred poultry 
business—an ignorance so deep that one 


has n thing 


ancestors. 


novice 


hatching | line of tr 





But this disgraceful con- 
dition continues to exist in the poultry 
business because there are so many people 
willing to buy where they think the 
prices are cheapest. In the end they may 
not be so cheap. Most of the out and out 
grafters have been driven from the poultry 
business, but dissatisfaction that comes 
because of the seller’s inexperience or igno- 
rance is just as bad for the buyer who has 
paid out good money for egg possibilities 
and wants something tangible to develop. 
Packing for Shipment 
A frequent cause of dissatisfaction is 





poor packing or careless handling of the 
eggs = an express company. Perhaps 

the eggs were of high quality, nates 
fresh and fertile; they will not hatch well 
if they are not packed to avoid jars and 
jolts or sudden changes of temperature in 
transit. And sometimes even the best 
methods of packing are insufficient to off- 
set the almost criminal carelessness of cer- 
tain express company employees. And so 
the best and most careful packing is none 
too good, and this is a point no one can | 
afford to overlook. There are a number 


the method that has always given the 
writer the best results (although a littie 
bit tedious) is to place the eggs in a basket | 
lined with a layer of excelsior, wrapping | 
each individual egg in tissue paper and a 
tuft of excelsior. 

After the seller and expressmen have dis- | 
charged their obligations, it is clearly up to | 
the buyer to get the utmost possible out of 
his eggs. A good many fault-finders could 
fix the trouble right in their own hands. 

_When the eggs first come it is best to un- 

ck them at once, and then lay them on a 
ieee where they can rest quietly for at 
least twelve hours before setting. Do not 
wait more than a day, however, for they 
deteriorate rapidly after a journey. 

What Is a Good Hatch? 

Ideas as to what constitutes a good | 
hatch differ very widely, but seven or eight 
chicks from fifteen eggs is considered very 
fair, when the eggs have been shipped. If 
one gets a fifty per cent hatch he should be 
satisfied, and if he gets more than that he 
has cause to feel good. If he gets less than 
that, he has fair cause for complaint to the 
breeder, and the latter will do all he can to 
adjust matters. Some breeders guarantee 
a fair hatch or will replace all eggs at half 
price, while others agree to replace all eggs 


| of patent egg carriers on the market, but | 








that test infertile free of charge. There is 
not much difference in the practical 
workings of the two methods. reeders 


are often imposed upon by people who 
get good hatches, but misrepresent the 
truth in order to get additional eggs 
cheaply. This is a plain case of fraud, and 
such people are a detriment to the in-|¢ 
dustry. 

Another thing customers like to find 
fault with is the quality of the chicks. 
Some people expect every one to develop 
into a prize winner. This is an impossibil- 
ity, even from the finest breeding pens 
ever mated together. The usual allowance 


made by conservative breeders is for half 
of the chicks to be culls or ordinary mar- 
ket specimens from the average-quality 
| breeding pen. 
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‘Qasooxs= POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1914 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas- 
esand remedies. All about Ineubators, their 
) ae and their operation. All about poultry 
ses and how to buildthem. It's an encyclo- 
Bao as chickendom. You need it. Only 166, 
©, SHOEMAKER, Boxzggi Freeport, TL 


® POULTRY + A Fem 


ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, also Holstein 
Cattle—prize winners. Oldest poultry farm 
in northwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalogue. 


LARKIN & HERZBERG, Bex 11, Mankato,Minn. 
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Greider’s Fime Cataio 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 191 
large, many pages of poultry facts, differ- 
ent breeds in natural colors, 70 varieties 
illustrated and described. Incubators and 
brooders, low price of stock eggs for hatch- 

+. lect guide to all poultry raisers. Send 


10c for this 
B.H. GREIDER, 80x43, Rheems, Pe. 


ne 
Pure-Bred 

‘Thickens, Ducks 

iain Turkeys. 


also incubators, and Collie 
4 Send dc "or large “Boul +. + book 


bator 
.M. MINIKER, Bom 15. Oa 1s Ghankote, tina. 


62 Varieties Pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese and Turkeys. Northern raised, 
hardy and fine plumage. Prize winners at 
the world's largest shows. Lowest prices on 
stocks ‘and eggs, jnoubesere, brooders and 
poultry supplies. Large Lils. 

































Catalog for 4c. 
Cc. M. ATWOOD, Box 26 Dundee, Minn. 


farieties: Chickens, Bantams; Guin- 

eas: Bronze, White, Holland, Bourbon 

Red Turkeys: Embden, oulouse, African 
Geese; Pekin, Muscovy Indian Runner 


Ducks. Stock THE ob rk season. 
Catalog 2c. DOR RANZ 
=x 93 mo 74s Minn. 


VARIETIES of chickens, ducks, geese 
and turkeys. Birds score 90 to 96% 
by Todd. Thousands of blue ribbons and 
first sweepstake prize two years in succes- 
sion Largest poultry farm in northern 
lowa. 4 ct. stamp for catalog. Address 


J. W. TRETTIN, Grafton, Ia. 
AY Best Ape 


ze-bred Chic! ks, Geese and 


AT ye rie ra pe power, bo oo 


valuable information 4c. Poultry 


W. A. WEBER, Box 976 Mankato, Minn 


NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 

Finest illustrated duck book published. 

Tells how to hatch and care for greatest 

egg producin: —~ on earth. How to get 3 
—, 4 rices on stock and = 
strains. Sent or 5 cents postage. Address 


sennv's eee ee, eS, ee BOX 153, CLARINDA. lows 


ge af POULTRY PAPER Sachin ce 


to-date; tells all you want to know about 
care and management of poultry for 
leasure or profit Four months for 
@ cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
DEPT. 85, SYRACUSE, NEW YOR a 


LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES 


—_——— 
AND BROODERS cost only 40c. each, 
Over 225.000 now in use. This adv hatched 

and raised 1,712 chicks in aa m 4 zone, 
Send Stamp for Catalog. s S 
Poultry Expert, sae vithe, Illinois, 


Start small. 

MONEY IN POULTRY Grow sic 
ABS winter eggs Keep 

and SQA healthy fowls. Save your 
chicks, Foy’s big book tells how. Describes 
largeny 5 wi _ igeon farm. Matled 
Free.” *. FOY 6, Des Moines, fa, 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fowls and eggs. This book 
should be in the hands of every person 
interested in poultry for profit. Address 
S. A. HUMMEL, Box 65, Freeport, Ill 


INCUBATOR AND BROODER $6.75 


Set up, ready to use, freight paid. Round like hen’s 


nest ; all metal. Center lamp underneath acta 
No daily filling of lamp. Less than gallon OoUuUNnNCO 
oll completes hatch. Turn eggs without 


removing them Write for Book 
Radio Round IncubatorCGe., Box B50G, Council Bluffs. la 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR 53 


No freightto pay. Actual hen controls ev erything. 
lamps, ne expense, ne costly mistakes. Over 600,000 
sold, Thousands of testimonials. Agents wanted. 
Free Catalog with Special Introductory Ofter, 
WATURAL HEN INC. CO.. Sta. H, Dept 96 Les Angeles, Cab 
BL x ORPINGTONS the world’s best fancy 
9 and utility stock for 
sale. Eggs from the very best possible matings at rea- 
more, W price for hatching Always fair treatment and 
more rite me your wants. Send for free cat. and poet Wk 
W. REEDER. Box 40. LEON. 1OW 
43 VARIETIES, Poultry, Pigeons, Ducks, Geese, 
Water fowl. Incubators. Feed and supplies. Cata- 
log 4c. Missouri Squab Co.. Dept.¢. H. Kirkwood. Mo. 


Pure Bred Pekin, Rovens, Indian Rt d Whit 
500 farntss. bay ee here Oe 


at $2 d $2,560 h 
J. J. BRENNER “Dent te eros. MINN. 


EADING VARIETIES of Chickens, Ducks. Single birds, $3; Pair 
$5; Trio, $7. Ewes, $2.15; $5, 45; $9, 100; Baby Chix $18 per 100; 
safe delivery guaranteed. K. I. MILLER, LANCASTER, MO 
WHite RUNNERS, Fawn and White Runners, White 
Orpington Chickens and Pekin Ducks. We pa 
Davidson Bros. Dongols, His. 


Our advertisements are guaranteed. 
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winners, the percentage is not much great- 
er than that. Itis from the other half that 
the profits and pleasures are to be realized. 
Most of these chicks should be as good as 
their ancestors, and a few of them may be 
better. Just how good or how bad this 
will be depends very largely upon the 
price one has paid for the eggs. If one has 
paid a dollar apiece for them he is clearly 
entitled to greater expectations of quality 
than the man who bought a setting for 
two or three dollars. Five dollars is the 
usual price for real good eggs, and one can- 
not expect anything out of the ordinary 
among chicks if they cost less than that, 
for the breeder who produces them simply 
sould not afford it. Prize-winning speci- 
mens are comparatively rare, and the 
breeder who can produce and mate them 
is entitled to moot »ay for his work. 

Sometimes good inherent quality in the 
shicks is ruined by careless management 
or inattention on the part of their grower, 
and then the man who sold the eggs is 
blamed for poor quality stock when the 
trouble does not really lie that far from 
home. Customers who wish to complain 
that their chicks do not have the right 
color, or shape, or size, should first make 
sure that they have been kept free from 
vermin, well fed, and properly housed 
and handled. Underfeeding, cramped 
juarters, no water, crowded and filthy 
yard space, and lack of shade in hot 
weather have ruined the size and color of 
many a promising flock of youngsters. 

In the final analysis, satisfaction in buy- 
ng and selling eggs depends very large 
ipon the use of common sense by | 
party to the transaction. Very often there 
‘8 no occasion for dissatisfaction or mis- 
understanding in an ops deal, but, when 
there is, each should willing to meet 
the other half way and then there will be 
no trouble. Many a setting of eggs has 
oroduced chicks worth the cost of the 
oggs several times over, and while that 

is always uncertain, the trade in eggs 
‘or hatching is one of the greatest features 
of the standard-bred poultry business. 
Although always more or less uncertain, 
if conducted upon good business principles 
and with a spirit of fair play on both sides, 
it may be made as satisfactory as any other 
branch of the industry.—R. B. Sando 


HOW I SPEND MY POULTRY 
MONEY 
I do not keep a very large bunch of 


thickens but try to make them pay well. | 
Through the summer months they bring | 


me an average of about $4 a week an 
through the winter about $2. 

We bought an eighty acre farm a little 
yver @ year ago, going in debt for every 
cent of it. In ale to leave all the farm 
income possible to be paid on the farm I 
have used my poultry money to pay for 
family expenses. 

I am not very strong and believe myself 
to be better off out of doors as much as 
possible. So I devote considerable time 
to my poultry and use $2 each week from 
March 1 till autumn to pay for a girl to 
assist with the house our: I believe this 
would make my work profitable if it was 
all I accomplished by it, for it makes it 
possible for me to enjoy the fresh air and 
out-door freedom which I could not do if 
obliged to do all my housework. 

But this is not all. I buy all the grocer- 
ies and kitchen supplies needed with the 
remainder of the money. This seems a 
little overdrawn to make $2 a week do all 
of this for a family of five but when you 
consider that we have all the eggs, poultry, 
milk, butter, meat, lard oad vonsialian 
we need it isn’t so much after all. 

Aside from this regular income from eggs 
I occasionally sell a few fowls. This gen- 
erally goes for clothing or some household 
convenience.—Mrs. C. E. Troyer, Ind. 
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Condition Your Poultry to 
Get Fertile Hatching Eggs 


The crying need of every poultry raiser right 
now is fertile eggs for hatching—on the 
condition of your poultry depends the 
fertility of your setting eggs. 

So sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


oO will invigorate and tone 
Ge hens lay and increase (" 
ial 














up your fowl, make your 
Z2™ the fertility of the eggs, W 
mei | want you to cut out 
JE iy this advertisement and 
NZ) NS take it to my dealer in your 
V2 SF ,. town and he will give youa 
\—s $% trial package absolutely 







iS 











} — Ae free of charge; the 
Doctor of” package contains 
Medicine enough for 12 






hens for two 
weeks. 








In this scientific poultry prepara- — 

tion I have put every ingredient that “Ne Stock Tonic 

my pone an — My — Your stock need this tonte and 
me poi n e them well; nothing =. e 
that a hen needs to make her lay; that {rim fot hard spring and summer 
chicks require to make them grow. It fist now to prepare them for the 
cures Cholera; an excellent constitutional Panvy mueates Season choad. De. 


treatment for Roup; cures Gapes, L 
Weakness, Indigestion and the fike. 45 


Iabsolutely guarantee that Dr, Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will - : 
make your try healthy—will tone up the dormant egg organs RS -R- 
and compe! each hen to regularly—help chicks grow—get [| South. Send 2 for tree 
fertile eggs for hatching end shorten moulting od. Stock Tonic Book, ae 
_ Ihave authorized my dealer in your town 
— ~~ to furnish . you qnough Pan-e-20-4 | for all Dr. Hess 
uarantee your po , an oes not do a 
- claim, return the empty packages and get Louse Killer 


our money back. Remember this, Dr. Hess oultry Pan-a-ce-a 
never sold by peddlers, but onl reliable dealers whom you 
know. 1% Ibs. 25c; 5 lbs. 60c; 25-lb. pail $2.50. Except in Canada 


and the far West. in the cracks, or, © kept tn 
Don't forget to get your trial package—it’s free— — — 


take advertisement to my dealer in your town. If ber, squash and melon vines, 

no r in your town, send as § cents in stamps to cabbage worms, etc., slugs on 

pay postage, give us the name and address of your diets toe boy on 74 

dealer and we will send the trial package direct. sec, except in'Canada and the 
far West. I guarantee it 








DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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ONDAWA FARM 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
Win Prizes and Lay Eggs 


Winners of silver cups, Sweepstakes. First and Special zes at 
ent shows d % the past twelve years, and known the coun- 

over as the leading strain of heavy layers. Eégs and Chicks 
class pedigreed birds bred from trap-nested hens at rea- 

sonable prices. If interested in the greatest winning and pro- 
ducing strain In America, send 10 cents fcr one of the most beauti- 
ful and valuable White Leghorn ever issued. Address 


L. T. McLean, Ondawa Farms 
Box 200, Shushan, N. Y. 
05080... OS OR 0808OS0S0B0EOBOOBCBOSOBOsOsOEOsOED 


REBUILT MANURE SPREADERS 


Guaranteed as Good as New. Willsend on Thirty Days Trial 
for $75.00. Only a few at this price. Speak quick. 


APPLETON MANFG.Co. 


wo s ve. FARSOC ST. BATAVIA, ILL. 
e also ore, Shel Grinders, Spread Write today for free booklet descri 
make ¢". lers, Wood Saws, tive of our various money and r 


Silo 
Wind Kills, Gasoli 
5 ~ ~—apbeere y » = labor saving machines 
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ARTIFICIAL 


A Nursery for Chicks 








UR success with artificial brooding 
has been such that, even when we 
permit hens to set, which we rarely 

do, we take the eggs from nests as soon as 
chicks pip the shell, putting them into the 
incubator to finish ‘hate hing and into the 


nursery to dry off. In fact though we 
own nearly a hundred acres on which 
poultry can range, our ideal of poultry 
culture is not “‘nature’s method” but arti- 
ficial incubation, in whole or part; arti- 
ficial brooders preferably without heat; 
graduation into brooder colony houses: 
thence into colony houses scattere 
through the orchards; after maturity, 
layers and breeders in close confinement. 
Our experience warrants our belief that 
the intensive system is the most profitable 
for adult stock, even on a farm. 

Many grease newly hatched chicks, but 
this destroys the protective nature of their 
down and makes them more susceptible 
to chills. If the hen has been properly 
cared for, it should not be necessary thus 
to protect the young from vermin even 
when kept with hens, and certainly not 
when they are immediately removed to a 


brooder. : 
The temperature of nursery drawers in 
incubators should be tested before the 


machine is used. In some machines the 
difference between egg-chamber and nur- 
sery is fully ten degrees. When this is the 
condition, it is best to leave the opening to 
the nursery closed until most of the chicks 
have dried off, instead of letting them drop 
into drawers as soon as out of the eggs, be- 
cause the low temperature is too great to 
be encountered while the down is wet. In 
a well-built machine, the difference should 
not exceed five degrees and it is then safe 
to let chicks have access to the nursery at 
any time when they are able to clamber 
over the eggs and “drop into it. There 
should, in any case, be a heavy pad inthe 
nursery, which should be ‘heveuntibe 
heated and put in the bottom of nursery 
drawers when eggs begin to pip. 
through, it will not lower the temperature 
of the incubator. 

Chicks should not be fed until thirty-six 
or forty-eight hours old, when they may 
be removed from the nursery to the 
brooder, in which they must not be 
‘ rowded. 

Study Your Brooder. 

Whether the brooder is heated or fireless 
is a matter of judgment. We have dis- 
carded the use of artificial heat but many 
have better success with heated brooders. 
Whatever brooder one buys, it is wise to 
credit its manufacturer with knowledge 
of its construction and obey his instruc- 
tions until certain that other ways are bet- 
ter. 

In unheated brooders and also those in 
which heat is unequally distributed, it is 
best not to put more than twenty -five or 
fifty chicks in a brooder, because of dan- 
ger of chicks huddling "and killing one 
another. But if equable heat is supplied 
8x10 brooders holding 250 
chicks are perfectly safe for one accus- 
tomed to handling them. The smaller 
number is certainly safer for the novice’s 
care, 

Chicks’ crops should be full at night. 
If they are not, the cause should be in- 
vestigated at once. Their crops should 
be empty in the morning, for food re- 


maining in them indicates indigestion. 


s 


If heated | 





BROODING 





This lack of assimilation Tack be due t° 
faulty methods of feeding, lack of cleanli- 
ness in ———S or improper tem- 
perature. Indigestion and bowel trouble 
of light sorts usually yield to simple 
changes of diet, if taken in hand at once. 
Sometimes feeding small amounts often, 
instead of at the usual fixed intervals, 
will remedy the trouble. 

Epsom salts, mullein-leaf tea and cam- 
phor are all correctives for digestive dis- 
orders. Those who use camphor add eight 
a to each quart of drinking water. 

som salts are preferably used by dis- 
ae ing in water with which mash is 
mixed, but they may also be given in 
drinking water. 

First, last and always, the brooder must 
be clean. It must be free from lice when 
chicks are put in it and then kept free by 
constant attention to cleanliness. After 
each use, a brooder should be thoroughly 
disinfected before bei sing stored away. 

The secret of success with artificial 
brooding of chicks is equable temperature, 
which need not be high; freedom from 
dampness; pure air without drafts; cleanli- 
ness; fresh drinking water, so supplied 
that chicks cannot get themegeitel wet 
and draggled from it; fine grit; variety of 
feed; common sense in supplying what 
they need.—Cricket. 


“Party loyalty,’ ” says Gen- 
eral Ginger, “‘is hot stuff to 
talk about if the party has 
good candidates in the field. 
But when it hasn’t—well, me 
for the best man, regardless of party. 







OF WHAT USE ARE TRAP NESTS? 

Trap nests are guides to success. They 
tell which of the hens are drones and whic 
are workers. They arrest the egg eaters, 
capturing them in the very act. The 
point out the best winter layers, as we 
those who have laid the largest num- 
ber of eggs throughout the year. They 
also tell us which hens lay the brownest 
eggs, the whitest eggs, and just what 
shape and size their product is. 

The frequent handling occasioned by 
the use of trap nests, makes the hens very 
tame, which in itse If is a he slp to incre: wsed 
egg production. Another great point is 
that hens cannot crowd on the nest, as 
only one is admitted at a time and this 
prevents breakage of eggs—the fruitful 
cause of acquiring the egg eating habit. 

It has been argued that trap nests con- 
sume too much time to make them profit- 
able, especially on a farm where there is 
so much work todo. Ifa regular system 
is adopted, fifty trap nests can be attended 
to in hems five to ten minutes, ac cording 
to the convenience of location. If a trip 
is made five or six times a day, say in the 
morning when 
four trips between the hours of nine ‘in the 
morning and three in the afternoon, and 
then again when closing the house at night, 
there will be consumed not much more 
than a half hour aday. Could a half hour 
be more profitably spent? If trap nests 
will tell us which are the best layers, we 
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with Cyphers 
Cyphers Means Success 


Make this your most profitable Conditions 
never were more favorable for high poultry and eng 
causes this fost comand nd for positry tnd ees. Pres 

of tha large poalics predin: 


CYPHERS sitroies 


have proved their —_ in 

eases,” More Cyphers. 1 — 4+ pS 
Colleges than all i cther tak Co Comnbined. Stit-reoe 
lating, self-ventilating, 


Big Poultry | Guide Free 


Write for cur 244 page ine 
formation. ino descriptions of Cypbers teu: 
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It’s a double-purpose grit. Clean, hard and 
sharp. Grinds the bird’s food—aids digestion. 
Keeps bens healthy, helps them molt quickly, 
makes eggs. Send for our new valuable 
poultry booklet giving pointers and prices. 
THE OHIO MARBLE CO., 
25S. Cleveland St., Piqua, Ohio 
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(Price 25c) and six months’ trial sub- 
scription to Poultry Husbandry (Reg- 
ular price 50ca year) both for only 25c. 
Indentify mature fowls by using mar- 
ker on them while chicks. Read 


lead It ket 
Regie, Teng niantawce. of thin e legee 
a coin eb omnes. 





opening the ‘house, then | POULTRY HUSBANDRY. Bor, B Waterville, N.Y. 
—————————— 


Free Chick Remedy 


if used Save-All Chick Tablets. 
Lan for White Diarrhoea —-'t, bowel Frobie 
ewer a full size 


t and sa’ 
cont of ene ae. SAV cc Re cov COMPANY, 
206 Save-Al!l Buliding, Lee’s Summit, M 





not only get as many eggs from less fowls, 
but we also cut down our feed bills. Sure ly 
that is good pay for that half hour of labor. 
There is no guess work about trap nests, 
and no other method equals it—A ‘ 





Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


es Poultry raisi leasure. eo, Your - 
fellable. w hole brood Oeted at rs —_— ,+- 


back if it fails. le k: ah 4 
Order or silver. ‘CK Kerr's ‘CAPE CORE co. 
Address, H . AMaryl an . K. 








FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8. 


committee of Post Office Department offi- 
ciale who made the report, urged that 
Congress should take steps to buy out or 
build telephone lines, ond lee a telegraph 
office and telephone central in every post- 
office in the country, to furnish service to 
the public at cost. 

Of course, that doesn’t mean that we’re 
going to have government ownership of 
telegraph and telephone right away. It 
takes Congress some time to do things of 
this kind. It took, you'll remember, 
seventeen years to pass a pure food bill, 
more than twenty years to get popular 
election of United States senators, and 
nearly fifty years to get a parcel post, 
after all the other civilized countries in 
the world had parcel post systems. And 
it isn’t the first time, either, that the tele- 
graph and telephone plan has been pro- 


. There’s been hardly a year for 
twenty years that pee om hasn’t in- 
troduced a bill to that end in Congress and 
these bills have all died ully in com- 


mittees. The first telegraph line in the 
world was built by an appropriation by 
Congress, and the then Postmaster General 
fought hard against the action when Con- 
gress turned the telegraph business over to 

ivate monopoly. Several more recent 

‘ostmaster Generals, who knew of the 
better systems in other countries, have 
urged postal telegraph and telephone 
systems, and that’s it’s amounted to. 

The difference now is that the country 
knows more about these things; it has seen 
the effects of even a half-way parcel post, 
and there are enough men in Congress 
trying to really represent the le, in- 
stead of the trusts, to make it likely that 
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keep the subjects alive and get action. 

I was in Kansas City recently, and sent 
a ten word telegram to Chicago. It cost 
me 60 cents. In New Zealand or Australia 
the same message, sent the same distance, 
would have cost 12 cents. 

In New Zealand, where the telegraph 
rate is a cent a word, anywhere, the aver- 
age messages sent amount to eight a year 
for every man, woman and child in the 
country. In the United States, where the 
rate is from 25 cents to a dollar, we aver- 
age one message each annum. Why 
the difference? This: We spend $50,000,- 
000 a year in the United States for the 
telegraphing we do. At the rates preva- 
lent in Europe, Australia and other coun- 
tries, the same number of messages would 
cost us something less than $20,000,000 a 
year. 

We have two telegraph companies, with 
competition in every large city and town, 
at the same rates. In most of the other 
countries of the world, every post office 
is a telegraph office. In the United States 
we have 64,000 post offices, less than 
7,000 real telegraph offices and 22,000 
signal towers and railroad stations where 
they will sometimes send telegrams, if you 
say “please’’—one telegraph office,toevery 
eight post offices. Why? 

Our Postmaster General gets a salary 
of $12,000 a year. In other countries the 
same officer gets about the same pay, or a 
little more, and has charge, not only of the 
letters, new , post cards and parcel 
post business, but also of the telephone 
and A a pam ~ p of A. -. — a ] 
president of one of our telegraph companies 
getsa salary of $75,000 a year, the president 
of the other company practically owns 
and controls his company. We worry 

ear after year about a deficit of a 
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million dollars in the postal service, and 
last year the two telegraph companies 
paid over $11,000,000 in dividends to 
their stockholders, after paying their 
fancy salaries, and the officers of the com- 
panies admitted that the profits were 
much greater than the dividends. 
Tampering with Parcel Post 

Efforts are being made in the senate 
to prevent the further cheapening and 
popularizing of the parcel post. An 
amendment to the post office appropria- 
tion bill agreed to by the senate committee 
on post offices and post roads. purposes to 
repeal the Lewis amendment of last year 
by which the Postmaster General with the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is given power to reduce parcel 
post rates and increase the weight limits. 

It is under this provision that Post- 
master General Burleson has made two 
reductions in the cost of parcel post with- 
in the last year. The amendment pro- 
posed by the senate committee to the 
pending appropriation bill would take 
away this power from the Postmaster 
Generaland make it impossible to have 
any further changes in parcel post or other 
postal rates except by act of Congress. 

Congressman David G. Lewis and other 
parcel post advocates declare the proposed 
senate amendment to be in the interests of 
the express companies which have always 
opposed a parcel post and do not want it 
further popularized. There will be a 
bitter fight against the proposal to throttle 
the parcel post when the bill comes before 


The | the senate . 


The Senators who are leading the fight 
to deprive the Postmaster General of 
authority to cheapen — rates are Hoke 
Smith of ee ristow of Kansas, 
Bankhead of Alabama, and Bryan of 
Florida. 
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WRITE and investigate these Improved Farms 
and Unimproved Farms now, while they can be of- 
fered at these low prices—before they are all taken, get your choice. 

Even if you don't want to come here you can invest your money and 
we will show you how to rent your place to get great big interest on your 
investment. 

Besides that, take advantage of the rapidly increasing values if you get 
our rock bottom prices 

Bargain farms that we offer unimproved at $15 to $25 per acre and 
fully improved farms under cultivation at from $30 to $75 per acre here 
are bringing in the corn raising farmers from other states fast. 

Every farm is from two to five miles of live growing cities and towns 
on the New Midland Continental Railroad which is operated right through 
this rich corn section from Jamestown, N. D., north and south. " 
Join one of our excursions that are going twice a month and investigate 


this section 
Who We Are---References 


The directors of the Dakota Land & Mortgage Company and officers 
with whom you will deal here, are men of r nsibility, whose resources 
run into millions. They include: Frank K. Bull, of Racine, Wis., presi- 
dent of the J. I. Case Company; H. 8. Duncombe, of Chicago, p ent 
of the Midland Continental Railroad; C. F. Hately, Chicago, secretary 
of the Midiand Construction Company ; Ralph C. Otis, Chicago, Capitalist; 
Frank C. Letts, Chicago, president of the National Grocery Company; 
F. A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company; and James Monroe Hall, president of the Jonathan Valley 
Land & Orchard Company of Idaho. 

You can absolutely count on every statement made to you and be 
sure of facts when dealing with this com 7A 

BANK REFERENCES: WE ARE PERMITTED TO REFER YOU 
TO THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, FORT 
DEARBORN NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, JAMES RIVER NA- 
TIONAL BANK, JAMESTOWN, N., D., ETC., AS TO OUR RESPON- 
SIBILITY AND RELIABILITY. 


Where These Farms Are Located 


This is one of the finest agricultural districts of the Northwest and the 
reason that it can be placed on the market at this time under such advan- 
tageous terms and prices is that the new Midl Continental Rail- 
road has been put in operation through this territory within the last year 
placing these farms and towns within easy access to all, in quick connec- 
tion with the great Trans-Continental Lines. a 

These splendid improved farms of from 160 to 640 acres are all within 
2 to 5 miles of the Midland Continental Railroad within 100 miles of 
Jamestown and Grand Forks, North Dakota, in the richest farming and 
business territory of that state. Farms are now growing large crops of 
oats, barley, wheat, flax, potatoes, clover, timothy, alfalfa and live stock 
ready to occupy and under cultivation at prices which should double or 
more within a very short time. You can take your pick of the ~~ Nn 
farms in Foster county, Nelson, Grand Forks, Stutsman, Barnes, Walsh, 
Cas, Steele, Trail or Griegs counties on the easiest long-time terms of pay 
ment , Splendid Railroad. Elevator and Marketing Facilities, Schools 
Churches, Water, et 


Splendid School System 


North Dakota has made ample provision for public schools. The land 
on which the school fund depends is now worth over Fifty Million Dollars 
The value of school property in 1910 was $7,624,415. 

The excellent State University of North Dakota is at Grand Forks 
In addition to the College of Liberal Arts there is a Teachers’ College, a 
School of Commerce, College of Mining Engineering, College of Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, College of Medicine, of law, eto. 

State Normal Schools at Mayville, Ellendale and Valley City. At 
Bottineau is a State School of Forestry. 

At Fargo is located the School of Agriculture. This school has able 
men who add much to its prestige and the prestige of North Dakota. It is 
well equipped and splendidly handled. By the investigations of the able 
corps of active experts who teach in this college—millions of dollars are 
saved the North Dakota farmers each year 


Climate Advantages 


The climate of Eastern North Dakota is exceedingly mild in comparison 
to the states further west lhe summer has an abundance of hot crop 
growing weather with ideal cool nights. 

The anow fall is rather heavy, but the coming of the Chinook winds 
brings a short and balmy spring 
States, which accounts for the wonderful growth of the crops. There is 
abundant rainfall 

During the winter months the temperature will occasionly register 
twenty or twenty-five degrees below sero, but owing to the dryness of the 
atmosphere, this degree of temperature is not felt as much as zero weather 
is in lowa or Illinois 

There is practically no rain in winter in North Dakota. That means 
no muc, slush or sleet. It means that the roads are in good condition 
There is less snow than in the New England States lero weather in 
North Dakota in winter is almost ideal weather. As Professor Shaw says, 

It keeps the ground hard and clean and the animals well up on their feed." 

The climate of North Dakota is extremely healthful to man and beast. 


The air is dry, clear and bracing. The winter air has a enap that wakes 
you up and makes you take long deep breaths which drive the cobwebs 
ut nmer the nights are almost always 


f your mind and lungs. In sur 
it , ig sleep. 


| Dakota Land ¢ nd Morigage Co., 


1532 Otis Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Diversified Crops 


The tendency of today is to break up the large farms of a section of 
more into smaller farms, and the prevailing size of the North Dakota farm 
in the near future will be either a quarter-section or not to exceed a half- 
section for the average landowner. 

Heretofore North Dakota has only been looked upon as an ideal wheat 
growing state. but with the breaking up of the larger farms, more atten- 
tion has been paid to the care of the crops, and diversified farming is being 
practi to a greater extent with returns beyond the dreams of the farmer. 

Every vi. the wealth of Eastern North Dakota farmers has been 
more rapidly increasing from their wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, alfalfa, 
rye, flax, etc., and its splendid stock raising advantages 


“No Crops---No Pay” 


Easiest Long-Time Payments 


You can take your choice of these splendidly Improved farms at from 
only $30 to $75 an acre. 

Also we have 4000 acres of choice unimproved farms at $15 to $25 
per acre in farms of 80 to 160 acres and up. 

Amount of first mts and long-time terms to complete payments 
on an easy crop or basis, to suit your convenience 

pee can practically pay for some of these farms on one year’s crop 
profits. 

_ Payments on crop shares, or cash basis, extended in case of crop 

failures. We take the risks. 


Investigate at Once— Write 


, Now is the time to get in on 
prices that will make or save you 
the most mo and get you the 
best piaaes. rite us at once. 
Use the coupon below, if you wish 
to for convenience, or write a letter 
and tell us frankly how you are fixed 
and what you want to know. 

_ Let ussend you our interesting 
literature, photographs, of farms, 
a figures, facts and prices— 
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200 BIG BARGAINS 


FREE LITERATURE AND EXCURSIONS 





Full Information Coupon 
Tear out and mail today to 


DAKOTA LAND AND MORTGAGF CO. 
1352 Otis Building, Chicago, III. 

Please send me full information, prices, maps, photographs, 
iterature, ete., about your Improved and Unimproved Eastern 
North Dakota Farms FREE, without any obligation on my 
part. ‘ Also facts about your Investigation Excursions taking 


buyers to see these farms at your expens+ 


Name eevee Tere eee eee eee ee ee eee eee 


Address 


Note Use this free coupon, ¢ ra postal letter. Suit your 
n- venience, but please investigate at 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This rtment of Letters and Comments ts 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein ex, by our subscribers 











are necessarily our views. We do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as ourspace permit. 





FETERITA, THE NEW CROP 


I am sending you a description of some feterita 
which I have raised. It was 
from Africa by the United States icultural De- 


t. natives prize it largely for human 

food. I SE ony See ee OS oy Rees enpeeanse 
never saw anything more pleasing or 
easier to handle. Now I think you Beads oy 
to give your farmers an idea of something good to 


every farmer to 

try at least a bushel of this. I had six bushels 

oo e from it reached over $5,000. 

enclose a lit taken from the head.— 
estern Kan. 


Martin H. Anderson, 
Comment: Feterita, similar to kafir, made a 
t showing as a drouth-resistant crop last season 
4 Kansas and Oklahoma. But it is so new that 
no one knows what it will do with more rainfall. 
It is well to go slow until it has been tested in all 
kinds of seasons. It is no crop for eastern sections 
kafir will not do well. It is strictly a dry 
country crop where corn cannot su Those 
in that region should try some.—Editor. 


THE WHISKY BLIGHT 

We consider Successful Farming the best paper 
we get and it is so clean. What do you think of 
the methods taken by whisky companies to get 
their literature into dry territories!) My husband 
gets whisky letters every few days. There is noth- 
ing on the outside of the envelope to indicate 
anything of contents but once opened there are 
wonderful prizes with colored pictures and attrac- 
tive reading which would have a great influence 
on our young men and those inclined toward 

inking. Have these people a right to smuggle 
their letters into our houses and if so can we do 
i it?—Mrs. Albert Martin, Ia. 

Comment: ere is a real problem. When a 
ekunk prowls around we can shut it out the chicken 
yard, but we can stop the stink only by t ing 
it—and that is some odorous job. So with the 
whisky enemy, you can shut the man out but 
when he sends his foul literature into the home 
by cleverly concealing itsidentity I don’t know how 
you can stop it. Go trapping for the cause. It is 
a long slow fight but somie day it will cease to 
pester.—Editor. 


A COMMON MISTAKE 
I have some very dear friends, who two years ago 
moved off and left their farm down in the mountain 
part of Kentucky. They came to upper Wisconsin 


thinking they could better themselves. The father 
is ing well up in years, and so is the mother, the 
father being unable to do the work he is compelled 


to do, to aes the family of five. Now why 
wouldn't it be better forthem to go back home where 
they could raise poultry, and buy a couple of milk 
cows and manage to raise their meat? They 
could raise plenty of vegetables there, but the land 
is too for much tillage. There is a good or- 
chard on the farm, and plenty of good water. 

It would make the tears start from anyone’s eyes 
to hear the mother talk about her home. 

You may publish this if you wish, as I would like 
to know what the people think would be best for 
them, to stay here or go back to the farm. I have 
made things as clear as possible.—A subscriber, 


Wis. 

Comment—It is too bad of course that old folks 
make such a move. They never fit into new en- 
vironments as do younger folks, but can they afford 
another move? If they landed back home practi- 

“broke” would it be advisable for them to do 
it? Can't they raise the chickens and v les 
and have the cows in Wisconsin just as well? 
Home friends are best if they can afford to reach 
them again.—Editor. 


READY FOR ANYTHING 

I always take from four to seven farm papers and 

it is a very curious fact that the greater part of 

them will have a conniption fit if you desire to 

speak of politics, religion, tariff, financial, social or 

any of the prominent questions that are before the 
—_ for settlement. 

majority of farmers and farm journals seem 

to think their only duty is to learn how to produce 

greater crops for some other people to manipulate 

pan the prices of everything both in selling and 

uying. 

_ There has been much said about the high cost of 
living while at the same time there is being forced 
—_ us more middlemen to exact profits, and more 
office holders by each session of Congress and state 
legislatures, county commissioners, etc. a 
greater migration to the towns and cities. Have 
the farmers ever realized that the larger the town 


and — | open the greater the hardship on the 
farmer ot many years ago we were taught 
and we believed that the greater the number of 
middlemen and non-producers, the better for the 
producer, . 

I believe the majority still believe this to be true. 
They don't seem to realize that every non-producer 
of some kind of wealth is a dead burden (a pauper 
as it were) on the shoulders of each and every pro- 





ducer. It does not take a great deal of our effort 
to keep a ew pauper, but it takes thousands and 
millions of dollars to keep a single one of these high 
toned, aristocratic paupers for a year. Who is the 
peaper? A person who does no useful work toward 
own support, but depends upon the labors of 
others to support him. This may be new and look 
a lite harsh to some; however it cannot be success- 
fully contradicted. r. Editor, I like your paper 
well enough to subscribe for it seven years in ad- 
vance, Your views are broader and more fearless 
than any other paper in my list.. Give us articles on 
; tax, socialiem, democracy, republicanism, pro- 
hibition, financial economics, woman suffrage, or 
any old or new question. My political, financial, 
economic or religious views are so good that I am 
not ashamed of them. 

My motto is, free speech, free press, free thought, 

ee trade, and sailor's rights. If you do not agree 
with my views all right. I won't stop my paper. 
Go for the wrong where you see it. 

There are more people from Missouri than all the 
other states comb . They must be shown. It 
would be much better if all the writers would give 
name and post office address. I frequently want 
to write to them.—Wilson Cory, nt View 
Farm, 

Comment:—We do not give name when request- 
ed to withhold it, and many would not give ex- 
pression to their feeli if we published name and 
address. It would e them hesitate to criticise 
local conditions, and many would be burdened with 
a flood of correspondence if we gave address—es- 
pecially the farm girls. We want all to feel that 
the editor will not violate their confidence if a 
request is made to not publish name. Unless such 
request is made we use our judgment.—Editor. 


DEFENDS THE AUTO 

I was reading in Our Bulletin a letter of “The 
Auto Hater.”’ 

Surely that man has chosen a very poor reason 
for preventing such a bright educational paper, as 
Successful Farming, from reaching the notice of 
his children, whose minds are craving for the food 
contained in it from cover to cover. 

Furthermore he surely does not own an auto, but 
if he ever does, some one ought to see that it’s 
speed is limited to five or six miles an hour, or he 
will be sure to run so fast, as soon as he learns to 
drive it safely, as to run a rear wheel off and never 
know it until he returns home. 

As far as the auto is concerned, it is not to blame 
because men make fools of themselves by traveling 
beyond a safe rate of speed. But the woh is there 
for a purpose, and a good purpose, when needed. 

We all Lnow there never was anything invented 
mo a good, useful purpose, unless man tried to over- 

0 it. 

I agree with the man from Missouri, this paper 
does not come often enough, for we all enjoy it.— 
H. C. Hawrey, Iowa. 


REGARDING TOBACCO ADVERTISING 

A leading question now before the house and I 
should say, before over 600,000 subscribers to Suc- 
cessful Farming is ng tobacco advertising. 
I am not a fiend for tobacco though I have been 
using it for over forty years in my trunks to 4 
away moths. Tobacco grows in our green eart 
just as harmless as cabbage, mustard greens orele- 
phant ears. Then why should Successful Farming 
refuse to advertise tobacco?—C. F. Smith. 

Comment—We realize that tobacco is used by a 
large per cent. of our population and that it is ad- 
vertised in almost every paper, on the bill boards 
and fences so that no act of ours will change the 
situation very much. But never-the-less we believe 
that a great many of our subscribers do consider 
tobacco harmful or disgusting and they are desirous 
that their boys do not form the habit. It is for 
these we refrain from ac i advertising 
While I write this we have @ year’s contract for 
$22,000 worth of tobacco advertising from one com- 

ny and could get as much more if we let down the 
pars. We have the plate matter of a full page ad- 
vertisement in the office which was sent us to run 
in the February issue. We ref the contract 
and the advertisement because we thought it the 
right thing for Successful Farming to do, We be- 
lieve that if we put it to a vote this office would be 
swamped with letters saying we have done the right 
thing. Did we? What do you say? Women can 
vote—that is our doctrine!—Editor. 


WOMAN HELPS PAY MORTGAGE 

I keep a flock of 400 laying hens. With these 
hens I raised about 1000 chicks, and sold $645.74 
worth of eggs. During the year I sold $425.43 
worth of chicks, making a total of $1071.17. 

In the morning I feed wheat and oats; no feed at 
noon. At night I feed corn, oats, and plenty of 
clean water during the day. Once a week I feed 
tankage and some bran. I have oyster shells in 
convenient places for the chickens. at alltimes. I 
don’t use any medicine. keep them healthy by 
keeping the hen house clean and free from lice and 
mites. To do this I spray theinside of the building 
with kerosene, and the hens I powder with a poultry 
powder, or louse killer. I keep a box in the house 
filled with ashes and lime for them to dust them- 
selves. To keep good blooded chickens 1 buy 
roosters every year of a good breeding strain. My 
hens lay just as good in the winter as they do in 
the summer. They have a scratching shed so they 
get plenty of exercise when I can't turn them out. 

Just before the chicks hatch I powder the hens 
good so the small ones do not get lice. After the 
chicks hatch I remove the shells and leave the 
young ones under the hen for 8 or 10 hours. 





I give each hen about 18 chicks. 


I take them out. 
I don’t feed the chicks until they are at least 48 


hours old. Then I commence to feed them dry 
meal for the first 2 days, then I mix corn meal with 
Dutch cheese, dry mashed potatoes, also some meat 
scraps. I give them some oyster shells and plont 
of fresh water. Afterthey are 8 or 10 days old 
powder them and when they are 4 weeks old I give 
them their last powdering. Then I have healthy 
chicks for the rest of the year, Keep them free from 
lice as that is one of the most im t things 
about poultry raising. During the I let them 
run with the hens and st night I pen them up in 
lath coops. 

P. 8.—I can't help my husand much by the sale 
of cream as he is in the fine stock business and the 
calves do the milking. but my cream amounted to 
$89.82 during the year of 1913.—Mrs. Frank 
Kaufi, Minn. 


COST OF RAISING A BOY 

I asked a senator what the United States esti- 
mated the cost of raising a man from infancy to 
twenty-one years of age. I will ask you and your 
readers. As children are the best crop raised, as 
all will agree, it should be known. I don’t want to 
try to raise a crop that I know nothing about, and 
cannot get any information in regard to.—Wm. R. 
Lyle, 8. Dak. 

Comment—While this inquiry may have little 
real value yet it would be interesting to know what 
the farmers estimate is the cost of raising a boy to 
the age of voting. Hereisa crop worth considering. 
sd what is he worth—what did he cost you?— 

tor. 


THE SCHENK RURAL CREDITS PLAN 

Brother Farmer and Laborer, do you know we 
have a chance to get a rural credits law through this 
session of Congress? Do you know that you help 
elect your Congressmen and Senators and have a 
right to tell them the kind of laws you want. You 
know how important farm credits are to farmers. 
A letter to your Congressmen and Senators with 
one of our Rural Credits Plan Petitions, signed by 
yourself and as many of your neighborsas you canget, 
would be a big boost to get our rural credits plan. 

The Schenk plan is for the government to issue 
treasury notes and loan them direct to the people 
through the Postal Savings Banks on real estate 
security at 414 per cent annual interest for an in- 
determinate length of time and payable at any 
time in whole or in part to suit the borrower. 

Do you know the National Grange maintains a 
legislative committee to look out for your interests 
at Washi m? You should be a member of the 
Grange organization for you can get things done 
and get benefits through a national organization 
that it is impossible to get by individual effort. 
If you will circulate a rural credit petition or wish 
some Grange literature, write H. H. Schenk, Mem- 
phis, Missouri. 


GLAD TO GET FACTS 

Editor Successful Farming: It is a joy indeed to 
find a farmer’s paper, a real, down-right, practical, 
farmer’s paper, that is not afraid to give its readers 
something beside the “‘booster’’ stuff; somethiz 
more than an everlasting harping on the idea o' 
making two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before as a means of getting the farmer into his own. 
I am prompted to say this by the contemplation 
of Successful Farming in its course of the past 
months, especially, in setting before its readers a 
lot of most important information on the subject of 
taxation and particularly on the subject of the so- 
called “land tax.”” That term “land tax” has been 
frightening some of the brethren for a long time and 
frightening them badly, too. They are beginning 
to see now, however, that the so-called land tax is 
really a location value tax and that we farmer 
people have not overmuch location value. Location 
value is found principally in the cities and in the 
metal deposits or mineral lands and the oil fields 
and the railroad rights-of-way,and these values 
have, heretofore, with the unused lands held by 
speculators, gotten along with relatively light tax- 
ation, while every time we farmer fellows a up a 
barn or open up a new field or do anything else 
that ought to be done, the assessor hops down on us 
and taxes us plenty for it and keeps right on coming. 
The farmers are beginning to see, too, that this 
economic land question is the question that is 
right at the base of the whole social structure. For 
one I am grateful to Successful Farming, not merely 
for giving us light on these things but for having 
the moral courage and the loyalty tothe farmers, to 
give us all sides of these questions whether we agree 
with the conclusions or whether the editor agrees 
with us or not. It is facts that we want and we 
have got to quit being afraid of breaking away 
from ancient political moorings and ideas,—Robert 
S. Doubleday, Wash. 


OUR BATTING AVERAGE GOOD 

More education is what we want, yet some will 
say “stop my paper, I know enough.” 

y am a tinner by trade and want to know more 
about these ‘tax problems."’ I admire your hitting 
ability very much and hope you will keep at it, 
These t~arm jolts of yours are “‘peaches”’ 
for sure. , ; eer 

Some of our friends, with “hereditary political 
minds that are so narrow with self importance that 
they fairly burst with knowledge, must be classed 
as," incurables.”” ‘ 2 

Successful Farmi: is our “paterres * famil 

r and has been for the past three years. 
ie good for the tinner it must be good for the 
farmer.—Charles Stiles, Illinois 
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N the sppenies day, as soon as her 
ad gone, Cat herine ran down 


father 
to the orchard, and there was Carl, 
perched on a ladder, busily engaged with 
pruning knife and saw. She was shocked 
at the wholesale cleaning out that he was 
making, but having put the case in his 











She could find nothing but some dark brown paint 
she had been using on an old chair,— 


hands, she repressed her fears and inquired 
what she must do. 

““Go back to the house and dig up a can 

of paint—any old thing, color don’t mat- 
ter, though pure lead and oil is best; but 
you'll need a brush.” 
* She could find nothing but some dark 
brown paint she had been using on an old 
chair, but Carl had said anything would do 
so she carried it out. 

“What’s it for?” she inquired, panting. 

“You're to paint every place where I’ve 
cut; it will keep out disease and prevent 
the sap from escaping.” 

“Oh!” she answered meekly, and began 
to work. But not for long. Soon he was 
calling her to stand here and tell what 
branches crossed; to move there and 
criticise the proportions of the tree. But 
when he had finished his pruning, he 
yielded the ladder to her and while she 
smeared the wounds, he dragged the 
brush to the roadside and placing it where 
it could do no harm, poured oil over it 
and set it on fire. 

“We must get rid of as much contagion 
as possible,” he assured her, “‘and fire will 
do it, if anything will. Next week the 
tree shall have a good lime-sulphur bath; 
there is no better all-round cleaner.” 

“T want to learn how to make the 
spray,” she told him, “so you’d better 
give me the recipe.” 

He grinned. “I’m a mind reader, sure. 
I knew you'd say that, so I have it ready.”’ 
Drawing from his pocket a printed slip, he 
handed it to her. 

She looked it over, “Will this quantity 
ike more than enough for once?” 

“Tt will make all y ou'llneed. I wouldn’t 
mix it all at once, but make it fresh before 
each using.” 

Che day forspraying came, Catherine’s 
father was again away, and enlisting the 
aid of the hired man to carry the sprayer 
and the mixture to the tree, the girl was 

ttempting to work, when Carl arrived. 

“Let me see that nozzle,” he urged; “‘it 
doesn’t behave right.” He examined it 
closely. “If that’s the nozzle your father 
used, no wonder he got no results. It will 


m 
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answer for this time, but we must have a 
Bordeaux nozzle for the great spraying 
when the blossoms fall.” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“With this nozzle it is impossible to 
force the liquid into the bud sufficiently 
to kill the worm of the codling moth.” 

When the spraying was over, Catherine 
asked, “What am I to do about fertiliz- 


“Take the droppings from your hen 
house and dig well into the soil; don’t be 
afraid you'll get too much; use all you can 
get. Since you have only one tree, you 
may as well dig up the soil once a week.” 

She followed instructions closely and 
daily inspected the tree to be sure it was 
free from disease, but though she endeav- 
ored to share in Car!’s optimism, her heart 
fainted whenever she looked at the bare 
brown limbs. So many things might hap- 
pen before the crop could mature. 

March came, the buds were beginning 
to swell and another spraying was made. 

“This will settle the aphis, I hope,” 
Carl told her, “and make the bark safe 
from rabbits and field mice.” 

“Why are so many baths necessary? 
You don’t spray your orchard so much.” 

“Ours doesn’t need so much, our trees 
are cleaner. In this climate two sprayings 
are often sufficient, but there are sections 
where orchard men spray every two 
weeks, They tell you they sleep with the 
sprayer.” 

“How many 
spray?” 

“Two, at least. I hope four sprayings 
will answer, but we can’t take any chances, 
and if we find woolly aphis, or brown rot 
or canker, or a dozen other pests, we'll 
call the sprayer into the fight.” 

A few days later Carl was called away, 
and Catherine trembled at thought of 
what might happen while he was gone. 
The weather had been warm and spring- 
like. Pussy-willows were out and bu 
were visible. 

“Suppose a frost should come while 
you're gone,” she lamented. “I’m most 
sure it will.” 

**You’ll have to make a smudge in some 
way, there’s nothing else todo. But frost 
is not coming.” 

“What does your father do in his 
orchard?” 

“We have orchard heaters, but we 
hardly ever need them.” 

But frost did come and the first night 
Catherine went out every half hour to 
consult the thermometer; as the mercury 
continued to fall, she looked in the dic- 
tionary, but failed to find the word. 

Noting her nervousness, her father in 
quired, “What’s the matter, daughter?” 

The question was a relief. “Oh, Daddy 
dear, I’m so glad you asked. Do you 
know how to make a smudge?” 

His brow darkened. “More of your 
new-fangled scientific methods. Vhy 
don’t you ask your fellow-laborer?” 

It was the first intimation he had given 
that he had noticed their work. 

“Carl’s gone away,” she answered, rub- 
bing the fingers of one hand in the palm 
of the other to warm them. “He told me 
to make a smudge, but I don’t know how. 
Can’t you help me?” 

Her distress touched him. “Fill all 
your brooder lamps, light them and set 
them out around your tree. If you turn 
them a little high, I reckon they'll make 
smudge enough. But you may have to 
sit up all night to keep them going.” 

“Oh, thank you, Daddy! I don’t mind 
sitting up.” 

But when the third night remained 


more times must we 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


clear and cold, the girl began to wonder | 
whether the back bone of the winter or her 
own would be broken first. She slept on | 
a couch with her clothes on and set the | 
alarm from one rising to the next. She| 
cudgeled her brains to devise some other | 
way to win her father. The fourth night 
the cold still held and Mr. Duysen could 
not refrain from teasing his daughter about 
her white face and languid manner. 

Then suddenly spring broke forth in all 
its warmth and beauty. The swelling 
buds began to burst and all about the fate- 
ful tree was the tender pink of the new- 
born year. Except for the area protected 
by smudges, the sen ore had few 
blooms to show, and Catherine, eager to 
know how her neighbor had fared, went 
one day to —" end Sag yr fence = 

around it. e girl caught her 
breath as she looked. It was a world of 
glorious f ce and beauty. She ex- 
perienced a feeling almost of guilt, as she 
turned to gaze at her father’s bare 
branches. 

Before the blossoms dropped Carl was 
again at home and his first work was on the 
Smokehouse tree. This time he enlisted 
his own wagon outfit. 

“Tt’s Bordeaux now, and I have it 
ready mixed. I can work from the tower 
into the top of the tree. I have a high- 
pressure pump and I’ll not economize on 
spray. I can crook my Bordeaux nozzle 
to forty-five de and [ll fill every 
calyx cup.” This is the fourth spray and 
I want it to be the last.” 

Then the fruit to come and 
Catherine was horrified when Carl insisted 
that she must pick two out of every three 
of the marble like apples. She declared 
that it was a shame to waste so much per- 
fectly good fruit, but her instructor was 
relentless. 

“We're working for a price,” he said, 
“and we've got to win out.” 

Even after the thinning, the fruit hung | 
heavy on the tree and as it matured, props 
became necessary. Often the girl Jooked 
at the crop with terror in her eyes. “What 
if anything should happen now?” 

At last it was ready to pick and at 
Carl’s suggestion she sent several boxes 
to the apple show and these she packed 
with the greatest care. She ran across 
some grape baskets in the cellar and tried 





packing a dozen in a basket. These proved 
popular, sold for a high a and before 
she knew it, she had disposed of her 


entire crop. ob 
She coaxed her father to take her to the 
le show and they were there on the 
night when the prizes were announced. 
Cathie found her own boxes and com- 


pared them with others. She had no ; 


chance for a prize, she could see that, 
there were many boxes with larger apples 
but somehow she did not f ashamed 
of her exhibit, and made up her mind to 
adopt more trees another year. _ 

Ive se ae from the Agricultural 
College had selected to make the 
snes They had measured and weighed 
and tasted, classifying and assorting with 


a judgment and discrimination which 
aieedl 4 all who were privil to see 
them. Prizes were awarded for each 


variety and in the Smokehouse, the first 
prize of $50 fell to Catherine Duysen. 
She could not believe it; she knew there 


was convinced, she turned to her father 
with shining eyes. ‘There were twenty 
bushels, Dad, at an average price of $3.50 
a bushel, that’s $70. The expenses were 
$20 because of the smudges, and here is the 
prize; $100 in all. Have I won out?” 

Mr. Duysen rose. “We'll go 








and 


shake hands with the Voses and ask them 


when the fence is coming down.” 
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like it’s big brother the Kodak. 
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without a dark-room, or send it to 
your dealer. Takes pictures 2% 
x 4% and you can make as many 
prints as you want. 

Ask your dealer for catalogue or 
write us and we will mail it free. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State St., Rochester, N. Y, 
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PROPAGATING SHRUBBERY 


By IDA D. 





HERE are three classes of plants 

which lend themselves ve ry rei adily 

to propagation through root di- 
vision, layering and root off-shoots. The 
first is found in those plants which make an 
exuberant root system of many fine feed- 
ing roots and many stems. A good ex- 
ample of this class is found in the Hy- 
drangea arborescens which may be lifted, 
pulled apart and the several plants reset 
without in any way disturbing its growth 
In this respect it differs materially from 
Hydrangea paniculata which, while mak- 
ing a generous root system, has but the 
one main stem and so is incapable of 
division, but is easily propagated by cut- 
tings thrust into the ground in the shade 
of the plant early in June. Hydrangea 
arborescens is similar in habit to many 
perennials which are increased by root 
division, for instance, the Shasta daisy, 
English daisy, English violets, pollyanthus 
and others. 

Often a plant of Hydrangea arborescens 
purchased from the florist will admit of the 
removal of two or three smaller parts with- 
out seriously injuring the appearance of 
the original piant, and if these are set out 
and well cared for they will quickly devel- 
op into blossoming plants, for this form is 
an early and relinble bloomer. 

Spiraea Anthony Waterer is another 
shrub which may he increased by pulling 
apart the roots; indeed this plant is bene- 
fitted by occasional treatment of this sort, 
doing much better and flowering more 
freely. Planted in front of taller shrubs 
it is a very desirable and reliable plant 

and if the faded flowers are removed after 

the spring flowering, it will continue to 

produce flowers throughout the summer 
Snow Berry 

One of the most easily propagated 
shrubs is found in the armpherie arpus or 
snow-berry ; in the case of this pretty shrub 
the diffic ulty i is not to increase one’s stock 
as the new growth is usually prostrate the 
first year, Slee supinely on the ground 
and, if left undisturbed will throw out 
roots at the joints and rapidly produce 
attractive little plants as robust as the 
parent stock. Lifting the branches oc- 
casionally will prevent rooting but usually 
one likes to have the new plants form. | 
do. After becoming well rooted the blanch 
should be severed between the plant and 
the parent. As the root growth is dense, 
consisting of a mass of fibrous roots, the 
young plants can be lifted at most any 
time and reset without much check to 
growth. The pale, pinky-white flowers 
come in mid-summer, followed by the 
white berries which remain on the bushes 
well into the winter and are veryattractive. 

Somewhat similar in its way of increase 
is the Deutzia, Pride of Rochester, that 
magnificent shrub which challenges our 
admiration when covered with its _droop- 
ing, bell-shaped white flowers late in June 
al nd which, under favorable conditions 
assumes the proportions of a small tree. 
Like the symphoricarpus, the lateral 
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branches are more or less inclined to a re- 
cumbent or prostrate habit or, because of 
their flexibility, are easily pegged down 
and root at the joint but do not make as 
vigorous root growth and the joint should 
have a little earth drawn over it and be 
kept moist by placing a stone on top. 
This shrub is so altogether desirable that 
several branches may well be devoted to 
the increase of stock, one or more plants 
being produced from each branch. 

Of those shrubs which throw up suckers 
from the roots the lilac will occur to most 
people as a well known example, so if in 
buying the newer, doubie flowered sorts 
one will insist on purchasing plants upon 
their own roots and not be satisfied with 
grafted plants they will soon become} 
possesse d with a quite respectable plant- 
ing of lilacs of notable size and color of 
bloom. The suckers should be removed as 
soon as they have had one season of growth 
for the protection of the parent plant, 
which will be much depleted in bloom by 
their presence if allowed to remain per- 
manently. 





Fern-Leafed Sumac 


One of the most beautiful foliage shrubs 
—the fern-leaved sumac—forms root 
rhizomes which send up volunteer plants 
at each joint. These should be removed 
and replanted. This is one of the most | 
beautiful ornamentals with which I am | 
acquainted, quite rivaling the Japanese | 
maples. It does best when protected 
from severe wind, from which it seems to 
shrink, distorting its symmetrical growth. 
In good rich soil a half dozen off-shoots 
may appear the second year after planting, 
and after one has once become familiar 
with its beauty all will be welcome. 


Another small tree or shrub with similar 
characteristics is the aralia spinosa, or 
Hercules club as it is commonly called. 
This has compound leaves somewhat re- 
sembling the black walnut but of gigantic 
proportions, being two to three feet in 
length and of equal breadth, giving the 
tree a most tropical effect. It is very 
easily transplanted and a few trees in a| 
clump are very effective, or it is fine as a 
specimen tree, and owing to its abundance 
of spines can be utilized effectively as a | 
hedge. Where only a single tree is w anted | 
it is easily kept in check by cutting out the 
rhizomes with a spade close to the parent 
plant. 





Burning Bush 


The Euenymus, or Burning Bush as the 
Indians always called it, propagates itself 
by means of its coral berries which appear | 
ir, quantities in late summer or early fall. | 
One finds the volunteer plants appearing 
every spring in places where one least ex- 
pects them be ean lift and transplant | 
them wherever desire: 


resident of my own garden, has a pedigree 
dating back to early colonial days when its 
ancestors grew a. the dooryard of the old 
homestead at Valley Forge. | 


F 
One which for many years has been a WHEN YOU GET, MARR “Ay 
Peoria, ills 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
GETTING RID OF THE MEALY 
BUG 


One of the , a pests to infest plants 
grown in the house or about the veranda 
or lawn, is what is known as the mealy 


bug. 

it is a small, flat, soft. creature, usually 
almost white, and it saps the life out of 
the plant by removing the sap or juices 
of the plant from the stem. 

The plants worst effected are the coleus. 
Primroses and a number of other popular 
plants in the home, fall preyto this pest. 

Hand picking is a sure remedy, sndans 
that is the safest to follow when the 
ao are to be preserved in fine shape. 

banat my is very unpleasant, and other 
remedies are often desired. 

A tea made from quassia chips, and 
sprayed on the infested plants while the 
hquid is too hot for a person to hold the 
hand in it will remove the pests. This 
application should be repeated at least 
once a week on badly infested house 
plants until it is seen the trouble is re- 
moved. 

The earth in the pots should be sprayed 
with the same liquid, or some small bits 


of the quassia chips strewn about the sur-| | 


face of the pot soil. This will prevent 
the return of the insects. 

A tea made from tobacco stems and 
applied as above will often do the work, 
and the tobacco stems chopped up fine. 
and scattered over the earth about the 
plants will help.to remove the pest, or 
prevent them f; 
not already infested. 

All flowering or foliage plants will grow 
to much greater size and beauty when 
free from this pest.—J. T. T. 


WHAT SHOULD THE LAWS BE? 
Continued from page 10 
entirely; providing, so long as we keep the personal 
property om. for certain classes that now prac- 
tically escape taxation, a sure, certain and efficient 
method for applying a moderate and equitable tax; 
a graduated, progressive income tax, with proper 
nee Fy to supplement and ever tually take the 


lace property tax, are 
a rovements I look upon with favor. 
easures for increasing the efficiency and prac- 
tical usefulness of our schools, and adjusting the 
teaching to the needs of the pe and to meet the 
actual problems of life. 
and broader scope for our rural schools, that the 


boys and girls of the farms may have the means at 
hand for fet i chanseal ves for useful and efficient 
ves, 


the education a practical livi 
belp in developing such lives; making tt a part of 
sn ahah cof ercceslion 
activities, Yes, an tion 
fact ‘chat the need for education does not end with 
school days, but continues throughout life, bringing 
nel _—y ¢ — and growth A the , bes 
and lives o: + bringing the 
Agriculture into elose relati 


ae ck le ed 
ma y, n eir pro’ 
’ qpiritentty,indiow af = 
er life and higher citize 
emaas speneae improving the action already 
en ange tm in on manage 
ment and the method of treati and employing the 


inmates of our penitentiary,| ng to reformation 
and reclamation, so far as practicable, rather than 
mere punishment; providing for classifying 
separating prisoners, emplo: those who can be 
trusted on a state farm, on the highways, and at 
other useful, outdoor, hope-giving will 
tend to renew their courage for the battle of life, 

ive them a chance to redeem themselves and make use- 

and self-respecting citizens; and especially, to 

do away, once and forever, with the system of con- 
tract baber under which, in our case,for years 
prisoners have labored at the tedious, monotonous, 
- py pee pe ey work of making 

irts at 3 cents a piece in competition with free 
labor. 

Measures for better roads, better farms and 
homes, better and more successful and useful lives, 
and, in general, to encourage, and make it easy for 
the people to use their government, which, in a 

racy, should be but the organized expression 
of the public will, to promote welfare material- 
ly, socially, and spiritually. 

These are a few of the things I hope may be 
seriously considered by the next legislature. 

M. Byrne. 

Governor Byrne of South Dakota makes 
ri pizong pies for readjustment of tax laws. 
He has been a student of this question as 
shown by his analysis of the situation. 
Prison reform also deserves attention as he 
80 ably points out. The prisoners should 
be doing useful work and reduce the ex- 
pense of keep. Contract convict labor is 
slavery. 
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“Children take better 


care of their teeth 
than when we were 


young,” remarked a 
grandfather as he saw the 
little ones of the family 
brushing their teeth. 


““That is true,’’ said the 
grandmother, “‘and children 
don’t have the trouble with 
teeth we used to have. Their 
teeth will be firm and white 
when they are older, because 
they visit the dentist twice-a- 
year and use a good dentifrice 
every night and morning.”’ 

Perfect cleanliness of the 
teeth is essential to good health 
as well as to good looks, A 
delightful way to insure abso- 
lute cleanliness is the twice-a- 
day use of Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream, the dentifrice 
with the delicious flavor. 


You too 
should use 


COCGATES. 
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THE HARDY CLIMBING ROSES| 


By JESSIE 


WHITSIT? 














O flower receives quite so much ad- 
N miration or enjoys greater popu- 
larity than the rose, and, its favor- 
able reputation is world wide. In all the 
universe of beautiful blossoms the rose 
has no rivals. It stands alone in beauty 
and fragrance, and undisputed in its right 
to reign as Queen. It is an emblem of 
every virtue and a fitting offering for 
every occasion, appropriate in every place 
and at all times. This beautiful flower, 
in all its varied combinations of color— 
the purity of the morning dew, the mid- 
day sun radiance, the softness of the 
twilight, is within the reach of every one; 
no one is so rich as to purchase a lovelier 
flower, and no one so poor he may not 
possess a rose. 

The popular call of the farm and city 
home is for the hardy climbing roses; they 
are a necessity for beautifying the home, 
for training over porches, verandas and 
trellises, and they are admirable for cover- 
ing masses of objectionable formation; 
desolate walls, old fences and out-houses 
are transformed to bowers of beauty. 
The hardy, ever-blooming, climbing rose 
gives us the useful vine and a flower of 
the same beauty and delicacy as the hot 
house productions. 

Because of its grace, beauty and won- 
derful hardiness I selected a climbing 
Clotilde Soupert, and I have found it as 
recommended, and a constant bloomer. 
It is all and more than florists claim for 
it; it is excellent in every way. It was 
very small when planted, costing only ten 
cents, and now at the age of three years 
it is most vigorous, branching extensive- 
ly, and producing cluster after cluster of 
inely formed ivory-white color, 
shading to silvery pink toward the center, 
perfectly full and double,and deliciously 
sweet. 

I have been very successful with the 
Mrs. Robt. Peary, a beautiful, white, 
hardy ever-blooming rose. I purchased a 
small plant three years ago for 15 cents, 
and have found it a strong and pe 
grawer, without any weak points; it is a 
hardy as a moss rose, withstanding un- 
yrotected the most severe winters. It 
Sioeumn continuously and the flowers are 
magnificent, the equal of the most beau- 
tiful hot house roses. The blooms are 
very large, full, deep and double, and 
grow on long stiff stems, and the fra- 
grance 18 cle licious. 

Keystone is a magnificient hardy yel- 
low climber, with a number of very strong 
points to recommend it It blooms in 
wonderful profusion, and I have found 
it absolutely immune from the attack of 
It grows freely and has a won- 
derful constitution. The buds are beau- 
tifully formed and the flowers are per- 
fectly double. Itisofa deep lemon color 
and the fragrance is very much like that 
ol M uwnolia blossoms. | have had the 
Keystone make a growth of fifteen feet 
the first se ison, br ine hing freely. 

There are many be Lutiful climbing 
roses; we find long lists of them in cata 
logs, but these three can be grown by 
anyone in any locality, and their beaut 
ease of culture and unquestionable gar- 
deni ng Vv alue make them f ivorites where- 
ever grown. So vigorous and hardy are 
they and such persistent bloomers that 
often the first freeze of winter will cover 


roses, 


insects, 





the profusion of flowers and buds with 
snow and ice. 

A few general rules must be observed: 
one of the most important is to select a 
suitable place to plant a climber; the soil 
should be rich and mellow and well 





drained; allow no weeds or grass to grow | 
near the roots. They will grow and/| 
bloom in partial shade, but I have better 
results when planting in a sunny location, 
avoiding close proximity of large trees, 
whose dense foliage and extending roots 
absorb the life sustaining nutrition of the 
soil. I spade at least to the depth of 
twelve inches, and to the loam[fadd one 
third its bulk of well-rooted stable manure 
and some sand; this is thoroughly mixed. 
The roots should be placed well below the 
surface and the soil pressed firmly down 

upon them and around the stem; after 
planting I water them freely, and if the 
— is strong I protect them a few days 
by covering with paper. If the weather 
is dry the roses are watered each evening. 


ROTTEN WOOD FOR FERNS 

Those who love ferns and who are anx- 
ious to see their plants make a wonderful 
growth during the spring and summer 
months, so as to have a fine healthy 
growth for removal into the house or con- 
servatory in the autumn, should secure 
some rotted woods-earth and repot their 
ferns which have the appearance of bei 
rather exhausted by the confinement o 
the long winter months. 

This decayed wood may be found in 
the forest where logs or stumps are decay- 
ing, or beneath old rail fences, or about 
wood piles where chips have decayed for 
years. This sort of soil can be made 
where it is difficult to procure it from 
natural sources, but it requires a number 
of months to accomplish the desired re- 
sults. 





A quantity of sawdust may be mixed 
with other good soil, and the whole al- 
lowed to stand in some unused spot in 
the garden until the sawdust has entirely 
decayed. When it is partially decayed or 
simply soured, it will not do for use, as 
it will injure the plants. 

The next best soil for ferns is that 
found beneath an old sod. The sod may 
be lifted and the earth shaken from the 
roots. 

A fern that has become crowded will 
make a fine growth if repotted in April 
or May, and kept where it can have plenty 
of fresh air and a little, but not all sun- 
shine. When autumn comes you will 
scarcely recognize your fern, and it will 
be stronger to endure the confinement of 
the winter.—J. T. 


“Every farm home, and es- 
pecially the barn buildings,” 
remarked General Ginger, 
“should be provided with lit- 
tle hand fire extinguishers. It 
only takes a jiffy to put out a fire at the 
| start.” 
| — 

In all true meniine sss and nobility of 
y,| character, the lowly Nazarene was the 
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ardy Everblooming a 


SeS*a: Witt BLOOM 
Ro eee 
Sent to any address 
guaranteed to reach you in zou eroming growing “condition. 
G ROSE COLLECTION 
de France, Dazzling Crimson 
Biumenschmidt, Yellow and Pink 


de Lyon, Golden Yellow 
Brsle Brown, Delicate Blush 









6 Carnations, the “Divine, 
Flower,’’all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize- Winning Chrre- 
anthemums, « - 
6 Beautiful Coleus - - 
3 Flowering Cannas «+ 
8 Choice 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, 
10 Lovely Gladioli, - + 
10 Superb Pansy Plants. <- Be. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 


Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantes 
Satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Free. 
MISS ELLA 


aa v. BAINES, Box 63 
Roses, Plants, 


















y years 
of fair dealing 
Hundreds of 

of 

Fruit and Or- 
namental 
1,200 


acres, 60 in 
hardy ogg better grown. 46 greenhouses 
of | away Ferns, onias, Geraniums, etc. 
Immense stock of Superb Cannas, the queen of 
bedding plants. Large assortment of hardy Perennial 
Plants, which last for years. 
192-Page Catalog FREE, Send for it Today. 
TheStorrs & Harrison Co.,Bcx 2/4, Painesville, Ohie 


Ts packers EDEE 
rtowen seeo FREE TO YOU 
CARNA Ss, Asics, tree col il po 


of 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. these flowers. 
are enough to keep you supplied a hg a 
poe Bae on 8 
paid,—also our ne 
ond | field seeds all FREE. 
Send your postal 
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MILLS SEED COMPANY 
Box 300. ashington, lowa 































1 for 3 months’ subscription to 
. . ” 

in Bee Culture 
called the “ Bible’’ of bee keeping. Facts, stories, 
ideas worth dollars to you. Shows bow to get more 
and better honey. Book on 


Free. Offer open for limited time. 
coin at our risk. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box No. 25, Medina, Ohie 


“ Bee Sup ”* sent 
Send stamps or 

















IDEAL WATCH CO., Dept. 534 ELMIRA, N. Y. 








greatest man who ever lived.—M. L. 
Piper 


ms pinches 
| See to it that every pny 4 and buckle is 
| in place before leaving the 


arn. 


“HEAVEN*»,HEL 


OSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


—the most reflable and beautiful book on roses ever 
ublished, Superbly printed in natural colors, 
‘ontains expert advice to home planters on how to 

= roses and other plants, It's the boiled down 
cts of our long experience, Tells a!l about our 

famous stock. Send for it today—a postal will do, 


HELLER BROS.CO.. Box 359, NewCastle,Ind. 


KAISER MIXED — MIXED 
PANSIES = 


The newest or finest 
uctions. Choicest combinations. You'll be de- 
ighted with them. Send 10c for pkt. Catalog FREE. 
Guthrie-Lorenz Co., 447 W. Tth St., Des Moines, lowa 


It pays to keep bees right and raise 

your own honey. Send today for Free 

eatalog of BEE SUPPLIES and sam- 

ple copy of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL;old- 

est bee paper in America and indispensable to the 

beekeeper. DADANT & SONS, Box D, HAMILTON, 

Guaranteed to_grow and Bloom. 

ROSES ; Bisrast quality iow Prices Send today 

J ah. - al -— oa od ey SY 

THE CONARD& J J NESCO. | Box orm WEST GROVE, PA, 

* Swedenborg's- 

400 page work 

15e. postpaid. Pastor Landenberger. Windsor Place. St. Louis, Mo 
Fresh BE roszen Superior Herrin 


pos unds—$3.00—Prompt - ments. 
PROD CTS CO, Dept.7. : LUTH, MINN. 
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You can now buy 

the famous Kimball 

ns direct from the makers 

ry prices. We will send them to reliable 

~ Qo to be paid for on our extreme- 
poymen’ plan—$2.25 monthly and 

souarel if esired. 
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rating the | factory in the 
ing te > horeees. capital, buying 

om material in the greatest guantity for cash— 
the Kimba!! System of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing saves you on strictly 
ret class organs. 
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Double the life of your new stoves. 
ake your old, cracked or warped cook 

stoves almost as good as new, by put- 

ting t= in the new, pliable, inexpensive 

STOVE LINING 
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636Tth St, HARLAN, IOWA 





ron, Agents getting rich, 

-€ omen crasy for it. 

Saves steps, time, work, — 
Pays for itself « =o 

profit on eve er e. Sells m- 

hl 4. We 


Guaranteed Aluminum Cooking Utensils. $100 to 
$300 per month easy. From factory to you. Sales 
course free. Exclusive territory. 


AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 
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Gardening Time 


Dedscated to the Boy on the Cove 


When the sap is in the a 
And the brook is running full, 
When the Spring wind blows in billowe 
And a strong and steady pull 
Draws a boy and gently, teases 

-- | land of rest; 
When these and balmy breezes 
The cheeks of a boy have caressed 
He balks at the nopen ¢ of working 
Till that hateful old en is done 
He feels he ought woes shirking 
The garden, to loaf in the sun. 


He looks on the old garden patch 
As the dreary abode of the named, 

He somehow feels sure that the latch 
Of that garden gate, when it’s slammed 
Is like the barred door of “ jail. 

It unjustly eurtails his ri 

To roam o'er the hills the vale 
From bright dewy morning till night 


But sup) for a minute we try 
To see things in a different li 
Suppose we suppose hy an T: 
That we are right, 
And we know that aatuse has hi 
Fabulous riches from you; 
As the famous Old Captain Kidd 
In piracy days used to do. 
And we know the old garden plot 
Hides a mine of unmeasured joy 

C in Kidd ever got} 

or one parti boy. 

Old Kidd and his bold buccaneers 


Ne’er had the fortune to meet 

In all their careers 

Such riches as lie at your feet. 

For no buried 

In those lawless days of old 

Ever swelled and burst the measure 
in a hundred fold. 


creased 
Who ever heard of planting cents 
In fertile valleys or on hills 
= later at such small expense 

Go out and gather dollar bills. 


There’s magic in the garden soil 
For you as well as I, have seen 

A dose or two of castor oil 

Grow from a single castor bean. 
Garden soil cuts other dadoes 

From pumpkin seeds to pumpkin pie 
And a mess of fried potatoes 

Has grown up from a single eye. 
Almost every day in Summer 

Some little bulb or tiny seed 
Proves to us that it’s a comer 

By handing out just what we need 


MORAL 
If peas and beans taste good to you 
And roasting ears and melons too, 
If you are fond of pumpkin pie; 
You can have them if you 
Just by working fairly hard, in 
Your dear old Mother’s garden. 

—Timothy Seed 


BLOODY WATER FOR PLANTS 

If fine, large and delicately tinted flowers 
are desired on geraniums, begonias and 
many other types of house plants, it would 

ay flower lovers to feed the 
Bloody water secured from washing fresh 
meats. 

Do not make the mistake of using water 
in which salted meats have been washed, 
but the water in which any fresh meats 
such as or pork, or fowls, a be 
ape used with good effect our 
the bloody water on the soil once or twice 
a week. In case this is used, it would be 
best to discontinue the use of ‘tea or coffee, 
and allow only the strength of the animal 
matter to invigorate the plant. 

Very sou uantities of pure blood may 
be buried in the soil in which a plant is 

wing, and ‘the results are remarkable. 

lood from any animal scattered over a 
piece of ground in which a crop is expected 
to be grown will produce a wonderful 
growth.—J. T. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


embody the best features of half a cen- 

tury’s experience in piano building—plus 
the latest ideas of the day. Over 400 
Leading Educational Institutions and 55,- 
000 discriminating homes now use the 
Ivers & Pond. r new catalogue will 
saf you against the possibility of a 
piano disappointment, and may save you 
money, too. Write for it. 


How to Buy 

If no dealer near you sells the lvers& Pond, you 
can buy from our factory as safely and advanta- 
slection . if you pived po © make crows 

reight t . m your 

; paane, Se any State § in the Union. Libera - —— 
‘or pt om ttracti eas 
ment plans. ra = and valuable pm hn 
tion to buyers, mail the coupon now. 


Q satin 
Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


131 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 
Please matl me your new catalogue and valuable » 
formation to buyers. 


— 5) 
250 








Name. 
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Usual 59c Value 


Beautiful Corset Cover 
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fasten’ ith tt, arl bute 
— pee facet 
Price, postpaid. 


W. ry ra WALKER. 


1493 Horr’s Island __Pittshurgh, Pe, 


Mention Successful Farming’s guar« 
antee when writing advertisers. 
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ART IN OUR FARM HOMES 
RT does not mean just pictures, 
although that is a part of it and 
we should have about us as many 
well-chosen pictures as we can—but they 
should be “well-chosen,” for pictures, like 
books and plays, have a tendency to cheer 
or depress, uplift or degenerate, depend- 
ing on their theme and the manner in 
which they appeal to us. 

When we country people talk about 
pictures we must be careful not to close 
vur eyes to the best—those that Nature 
paints for us, of which the most beautiful 
canvas landscapes and “still life” are but 
man’s copies. Nature is a wonderful 
teacher, but she makes her children do 
the studying and our young people should 
be encouraged to use their eyes in an ap- 
yreciation of the beauties around them. 
Mother must make it a point never to 
be “too tired” or “too busy” to slip out 
for a moment to see a beautiful cloud 
effect, a new bird, a spray of nodding 
blossoms or the glimmer of sunshine 
among green leaves when one of the 
children—or anyone else—asks her todo so. 

Moreover, this word “‘art”’ is not some- 
thing to be afraid of; it is something to 
get acquainted with and be mistress of 
as we are mistress of the other phases of 
home-making. At its technical worst it 
is only the application of knowledge, and 
at its best it is —s a matter of educated 
viewpoint. Yet it is not something to be 
sneered at, for pictures, curtains, wall and 
floor coverings, and furniture do have 
more or less of an influence on people, 
even if they do not realize it. 

Aim at Simple, Harmonious Style 

A teacher of art the other day made 
the statement that, while artistic farm 
homes do exist, they are not typical. I 
suppose she is right, but I couldn't help 
wondering if she had any comprehension 
of the various things which usually handi- 
cap even a naturally artistic farm wife 
in striving for what this teacher would 
call an “artistic” home. I also wondered 
how much fashion had to do with art in 
the minds of the latter’s devotees. Asso- 
ciation, too, often has much to do with 
attractiveness, so that the mahogany 
stand that was a “wooden wedding’”’ pres- 
ent and the comfortable old willow in 
which the babies were rocked to sleep 
may look quite as artistic as the latest 
style taboret or arts and crafts rocker. 

To hear some of the talk one would 
think that, in order to be artistic, one’s 
home should be furnished throughout in 
some particular style—say colonial, or 
with the present sensible and popular 
mission furniture. A few years ago this 
same mission furniture was unknown and 
still there were artistic rooms and homes, 
and a few years hence something else will 
probably supersede it in popularity. The 
pieces that we have need neither be 
thrown in the scrap heap nor considered 
in atrocious taste if we have used, and 
continue to use, the same brand of com- 
mon sense that we pride ourselves on ex- 
ercising in handling our work and caring 
for our children. There is such a thing 
as being needlessly careless in furnishing 
our homes, and such a thing as educating 
ourselves to like a simple, harmonious 
style in preference to decided contrast 
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and over crowding. A little thought 
makes the difference 

It isn’t possible for most people to buy 
very many new things in any one year, 
to say nothing of re-furnishing through- 
out every year or two. In fact, that 
doesn’t occur more than once or twice in 
a lifetime unless some misfortune, such as 
a disastrous fire, necessitates it. But we 
are quite frequently getting something 
new for some part of the house and at 
suck times enough care should be exercised 
in making selections to insure the new 
articles being in general harmony with 
one’s surroundings and the furniture al- 
ready in use. 

For example, if the piano, couch and 
chairs in the living room are of some dark 
wood and the new bookcase is to be their 
companion, we'll have it in dark wood, 
too, instead of light oak. And if we 
could only afford a two-piece bed room 
suite for Clara’s room last year but are 
ready to get a dresser, we'll help her to 
see that it should match her bed and com- 
mode in color and style instead of being 
in white enamel, which she thinks “so 
sweet’ because the little town friend’s room 
is furnished throughout in white and gold. 

And if a small rug is wanted to throw 
down by the couch and we feel as though 
a touch of color would be acceptable there, 
let's be careful. If we must have a com- 
bination of contrasting colors we'd better 
get a Navajo, for crude, natural Indian 
art is only savage, but the specimens that 
our merchants give with twenty dollars 
worth of cash trade (I saw a bright green 
one the other day, thickly strewn with 
pink and blue roses) are really barbarous 

Choose Light Curtains 

The most of us want some sort of cur- 
tains in spite of what I call “‘the extreme 
in rural art’ advocated for rural dwellers 
by some urban writers. They say that 
because we live where trees and clouds 
and skies are more beautiful than any 
that painters can make, we should not 
shut them out with curtains. We do not 
want any heavy, dark hangings, and we 
should not shut out cloud-dotted skies 
and waving branches any more than is 
necessary, but sometimes soft lights are 
more acceptable, and just as necessary as 
the most beautiful sunshine, so we'll have 
partly drawn shades and suitable, light 
draperies that will make indoors more 
attractive, then plan to spend a little 
more time outside with the beauties there. 

Those who have the happy combination 
of good taste and generous bank accounts 
beg us to shun imitation mahogany, rose- 
wood, etc., as we would the plague, and 
to have nothing but real things even 
though we must have less—which is all 
right for the rule, but sometimes excep- 
tions must predominate. If there are 
half a dozen in the family and the amount 
at hand to spend on needed dining room 
chairs necessitates a choice between one 
or two “real” wood chairs and six imita- 
tions, common sense will suggest the pur- 
chace of the imitation. And if husband’s 
tired body longs for a couch on which to 
take his noon rest, and the price of a real 
leather is beyound us we won’t worry; 
we'll get something cheaper and enjoy it 
anyway. It isn’t that we don’t like the 
“real’”’ thing in furniture, either, but that 
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Speaking 
Of Lunch 


the wife said, ‘‘Bringhome 
a package of 


Post 
Toasties 


—Sure!’’ 


Toasties are wonderfully 
good at any meal, and 
somehow seem to match 
the appetite of both home 
folks and guests. 


Bits of selected Indian 
Corn, delicately seasoned, 
cooked, rolled thin and 
toasted to a rich golden 
brown—that’s Post 
Toasties. 


Fresh, tender and crisp, 
ready-to-eat direct from 
the package. With cream 
and a sprinkle of sugar— 


‘*The Memory Lingers’”’ 


Toasties sold by grocers 


doe 
The Automatic 


A washing machine of 
character. Engine 
‘power or electric, to 
suit the needs of the 
customer. 

We represent that 
considering Simplicity, 
Mechanical Operation 
Materials, Workman- 
ship, Character of 
W ork, Convenience 
Ease and Safety, this 
machine will score 

— 100%. If not as rep- 
resented, return at our expense. 

Listen! Cut gears; all metal working 
parts machined; best 5 year wringer, with 
safety release; bottom outlet, galvanized, witb 
brass faucet; cypress tub. It couldn't be made bet- 
ter or more convenient. Also made in Bench Type. 

If you need a power or electric washer and want 
the best, write us for Bulletin 102 and receive a 
beautiful 32 page book containing full particulars. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co., Inc. 


Newton, - - = Iowa 


DON'T PAY TWO PRICE 


? Save $8.00 to $22.00 on 
Hoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when you can 
bey them at such low unheard-of 




































we appreciate that there are other real 
things as well. Sometimes, too, where 
there must be constant wear and. soiling, 
it is more sensible, sanitary—and artistic, 
to buy, say, cheaper wall papers and car- 
pets ‘and have them new and fresh 
oftener, than it isto get the more expen- 
sive and have to make them do longer. It 
is a pity, though, that the daintiest, pret- 
tiest designs usually appear only in the 
more expensive grades. 

Now let’s forget all about houses and 
furniture and try to be a part of a perfect 
avening a few Junes ago. A little three- 
year-old was ready for bed but begged, 
‘Mamma, let’s go down to the gate and 
hear the pretty night’’. 

Some of the evening work was still un- 
done but the mother threw a light shawl 
about the little night-robed figure in her 
arms, left a vine-covered porch, and 
walked down the moonlight and shadow- 
flecked drive to the wide gateway under 
the walnuts that faced the wood just 
across the road. There they stood for 
jong moments “hearing” the beautiful 
night—the grasses with their myriads of 
insect murmurings, the air all full of soft 
bird calls and the whisper of leaves. 

After all, isn’t that the “art’’ training 
we want for the country? An education 
of souls, minds, ears, and eyes that en- 
able them to appreciate the beatties that 
may be theirs in such abundance. If we 
can just get enough of that in us, the 
purely material things will unconscious! 
pretty nearly fall oy te! least enouigh 
but the fanatics.—Mrrs. F. A. | 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON SYMPATHY 
- ar tig could understand,”’ said 
— ful, as she put the 
in _* oven, “how some 
folice can sy mpathize with others 
by tellin’ em’ that they ought to 
be thankfal they aint as bad off as some- 
one else. That isn’t no way to ease a 
burden or lift a load! But that’s just 
about as much sense as some folks has 
got. “I never hear anyone try to get | 
somebody chirked up by singin’ ‘em some 
such sort of a song but I want to take | 
‘em across my knee. Supposin’ you was | 
lyin’ at the point of death and expectin’ 
every minute to breathe your last, and 
someone should come along and say, 
*You’re goin’ to make a beautiful co: 
80 much more lovely than Squire Bum- 
pus’ daughter who got so chewed up in a 
railroad wreck that she had to be picked 
up in a basket.’ Wouldn’t that just give 
you strength enough to get out of Fei | 
and wallop three or four such » agp 
in’ critters? It would me; I’m sure! | 
“Well, that’s just about the way it gets 
me to have someone say, when I’m down 
sick abed with afever. *You’re not near- 
y as bad off as you might be,’ or when 
ve broke an arm to have some one come 
and tell me that I ought to be glad I 
didn’t break both legs to once like Ike 
Thomas did. If I my way some 
folks would get a broken neck just to see 
how much more comfortable it would be 
than to have their whole head taken off.”’ 
“There aint but one way to sympa- 
thize with someone that’s met a mi or- | 
tune, and that’ 8 to try and help ' em to 
see that the sun’s still a shinin’. It aint | 
no use to try and chirk ’em up by dwell- | 
ing on the troubles that other folks is 
havin’. Their own is about all they care 
to think of just then. Smile and make 
the sunshine of good cheer and hope and 
optimism find a way into their heart. 
And when yo u’re leavin’ just put a single 
flower in their hand—or if you haven’ t 
got no flower just leave an encouragin’ 
thought to keep °em company. That's 
the way to sympathice with anyone. | 
Take my word for it, because I know!’ 
—Orin Edson Crooker. 
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Wonderful New 








Don’t go another day without finding out about the 


superb new Awco Washer. The great new model is now ready. 
Thousands of people who have known that at last we have the great wonder work- 
ing washer have been ay pes anxiously for our announcement. At last it is here. 
washing machine manufacturing after twenty years. 


Whole Laundry 


Th eAwco nr Square 


The new model Awco is actually the master washer of the world. You must 
see it for yourself in order to realize its great superiority. You must see the 
Kiatch-Katch—the wonderful new invention that makes finger pinching and tearing off of but- 
tons an impossibility. You must see the three-position wringer. Note all the superiorities of 
the great 4 ft. rounere laundry that positively does away with lifting heavy tubs. Write today 
for the free book that tells you all about it. 


Write For Free Book — “‘Secrets of Cleaning’’ 


The great new book on Washing,and Chem- | Find out all about the new model Awco. We'l 
ical or French Dry Cleaning methods will be | send you full particulars and the big new book 
sent to you absolutely free and prepaid. It tells | absolutely free. Just send your name and ad- 
you how to remove iron mold, ink stains, grass | dress today. Be sure to tell us what county 
stains, grease stains, and even scorch stains. | you live in. Write now—Today! 


e final achievement in 

















American Washer Co., Dept. 3523118 Sidney Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE BAKER Witt A STONE OVEN BOTTOM. 
Bo noe aad naar teeny as ea 
over every other range ever made isto 
LET US SEND YOU ONE TO TRY FOR SODAYS AT OUR RISK, 
Freight Se perl iy n ts- Creditif you want it. 
Cary ee event re certo 
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Why bake or roast blindly? 






pever burning 
coer tring or cine them | ear 


Try the Boss Oven ». 30 days 


yao money 
Sn end phen gneen 


Write now for booklet and dealers’ names 


Tua HUENEFELD COMPANY 
226 Valley St,, Cimcinnati, 0. 

















3 Sizes 
Sold by dealers everywhere 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 











WE WILL GIVE 
PLATED LOCKET 










willsell only 42 pleces of Jewelry at 1@c each and re- 
turn us the $1.28. We trust you and take back al! not (ite ccuaill 
sold. Address M.B. DALE MFG. OCO.. Providence, R. I. 
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| for $1.00 


an \Fancy Colore—Large Plocee~-ALL PURE SILK 
t_Best sort to make aS 3 
Tone ete. cc. Bigot oe a Big lots 250. 
India Stik Co., MeKiniey Pork, cuncage 


eres CHAIN FREE 
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NURSING THE HOME FOLKS 


EARLY every one, at some time, 
N has had earache. Children are 

particularly prone to suffer from 
this, especially during the fall and winter 
months. 

Of course there are serious diseases of 
the ear, that make their presence known 
by severe pain and aching, but treatment 
of such cases, must be under the super- 
vision of specialists. Irremediable dam- 
age may be done, if we attempt the use 
of home remedies for cases of middle ear 
disease. 

Old fashioned earache is a problem 
that most mothers must solve. 

The best remedies are applications of 
dry heat by means of the hot water bag 
or warm flannels. Very warm water, or 
olive oil dropped into the ear will often 
give prompt relief. Do not put pepper, 
tobacco or such substances in the ear. 

Frequently the child will get a button 
or some foreign body in his ear. Some- 
times this will rinse out of the cavity if 
you drop warm water in. Be sure that 
it is not a bean or seed for in such cases, 
the water will make the seed swell, and 
complicate matters. Do not attempt to 
poke the obstruction, as you will merely 
push it in tighter and may rupture the 
eardrum. Consult a physician who will 
have the proper instruments for grasping 
the foreign bodies. 

After an attack of earache during cold 
weather, plug the sore ear with a soft 
piece of cotton, for a day or two. It 
may prevent repetition of the painful at- 
tack. 

Be careful in cleaning the wax from a 
child’s ear. Do not use a hair pin or other 
hard instrument for you keep wedging 
the wax down into the canal. Use the 
medieine dropper and a few drops of 
warmed water, or olive oil, allowing it to 
remain in the ear for a few minutes. 
Then with a piece of loosely rolled cot- 
ton wipe out the oil and loosened wax. 

Nosebleed 
Any profuse bleeding always terrifies 
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people. We realize that blood is a pre- 


cious constituent of the body, and we are 
always anxious when there is much loss. 
Nosebleeding sometimes becomes quite 
alarming, but except for exceptional cases, 
it can be attended to without the aid of 
drugs or the physician. 

A hemorrhage from the nose, occurring 
several times In close succession, should 
be an occasion for a visit to the doctor. 
It may mean disease of the throat or 
tonsils, tuberculosis, the beginning of ty- 
phoid or measles, or worse, if it occurs 
after a fall, for it may then be a symptom 
of a fracture at the base of the skull. 





| 


On the other hand there are the un- 
important nasal hemorrhages that stop of 
themselves, or must be stopped. Under 
this heading is the nosebleed of full 
blooded adults. These people have a 
nosebleed once in six months, perhaps, 
and are really better for it. They are so 
full blooded that this emptying by nature 
relieves the tension. Many of these 
peoply inherit a tendency to nosebleed 
along with their constitutional peculiar- 
1t1es, 

The most common form of nasal hem- 
orrhage is that caused by picking the 
nose, or bleeding started by a blow. If 
you examine the child’s nose you will no- 
tice a thin bony partition dividing the 
nostrils. This wall is called the septum, 
and if you look closely you will find that 
the bleeding usualy occurs on the septum 
near the opening of the nostril. 

Such nosebleeds frequently stop of 
their own accord in from about five to 
ten minutes. Any small boy with a fistic 
record will testify to this. If it continues 
longer, and in a profuse stream you must 
take measures to stop the hemorrhage. 

The traditional treatment is to put a 
cold key or other cold metal against the 
nape of the patient’s neck. Cold cloths 
wrung out and laid on the base of the 
skull and bathing the nose in ice water 
will frequently p Bes the flow of blood. 
Pieces of ice inserted in the nostrils and 





held in the mouth, are also satisfactory, 
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If this does not accomplish results, 
sponge the nostril carefully with clean 
water, tip the head back slightly and see 
if you can locate the bleeding point. Roll 
& bit of cotton on the tip of a tooth-pick, 
dip it in full strength hydrogen peroxide 
and touch the bleeding portion, then plug 
the nostril with a soft wad of cotton. 
This will usually hasten the forming of a 
clot that effectually checks the bleeding. 
Leave the cotton plug in place for a day 
or until the natural moisture from the 
lining of the nose loosens the cotton from 
the surrounding surface. Otherwise vou 
will be liable to pull off the clot or crust 
when you remove the cotton, and so start 
the bleeding. If this treatment does not 
stop the hemorrhage consult the physi- 
cian immediately. 

Caution the child with a nosebleed, to 
bend slightly back, or hold the head erect; 
never bend forward or lie on the face. 

Do not blow the nose while it is bleed- 
ing. If the blood oozes down into the 
throat, spit out the discharge, but try not 
to hawk or cough. It is well to remain 
quiet for a few hours after a severe nose- 
bleed. 

Foreign Bodies in Nose 
Small boys and girls believe that ears 
and nose are holes made for the express 
urpose of being plugged up. They use 
ans, buttons, paper and beads for the 
purpose, and while they may get some 
funoutofit, the moth?r is usually worried. 

If the object is small, it can frequently 
be dislodged without much trouble. Have 
the child close the empty nostril, and try 
to blow through the obstructed side. 
Should this fail you had better see a 
physician, who will have to use a fine- 
toothed forcep. Your attempts will only 
wedge the object in the nose, and make 
it more painful. 

Whenever a child develops an acute, 
bad-smelling discharge from one nostril, 
and when he has a severe headache, it is 
wise to suspect an imbedded foreign body 
that has lodged so as to obstruct the nose 





and set up an inflammation. Such a 
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Kitchen 

Made of hardwood (ar- 
ticles shown are not in-# 
cluded); has two50-lb. flour Bf 
bins; two cutlery drawers; 
sliding bread board; sanded 
whitewood table top 42x25 
ins.; large caphessd = 
doors; sugar in, 

utility drawers. A remark- 




























it is a pleasure 
to work with 
this machine. 4 

od dasher 
arge and strong 


not split 
Ses Price$6. 08 
No.7F509 “Columbian” 
Sewing Machine “Se 
Beautifully finished 
solid oak case; dust 
woof head, 
Pall bearing iron star 


High arm automatic 
lift head, Fullset at- 


10 years, ah grade 
machine which local deal- 
ers on ily sell for 
$5 to $0. Our 
bargain price 





House, of Chicago, has devised a credit plan espec 
needs of farmers along lines of the President’s recommendation a 
credits. Only the great Hartman concern with its enormous 


more liberal extension of farm 
i i order house, could makesuch a plan successful. 


capital, 22 big retail stores and gigantic 


Take Your Own Time To Pay 


This credit plan is different from anything ever before 
It enables the farmer to make full 
use of his credit in just the way that suits him best. You need no longer deny 
> yourself the furniture and home furnishings you 


attempted by any concern. 


Vance no matter how much orde™, 
wees no you ie*. This 











we Hartman’s, the great $10,000,000 Furniture and pone Pens 
|! ie y adapted to the 
to 


able bargain at $8.95 : ~~ —_ can order any amount of furniture you want—from a rocker to a 

OUF PTICO...e++++ : complete outfit for every room in the the goods will 

No. 7F510—Ball Bearing = ) be shipped toyou immediately without your sending a cent or Carv- 
Washer cao making a deposit—you pay absolutely at yourown convenience, [23 

ty, bot- amon 

fa mptee yen hh a . No Monthly P ts un 

Heovily varnished. Lid x nme That’s the splendid thing about Hartman's Credit Plan for Spent 

has detachable hinges, o> farmers. Most farmers meet their obligations when they sell beau- 

easily removed. Tubsup- their crops and stock. That’s when you can with Hart- es o 

ported on heavy legs, a man pay ell or pert ie six months, nine menthe or 6 your tf pt hy 

strona wringer, attache you like. trusts you implicitly. Hack 

= ah No Advance Payments Hand: 

make work so easy that Mind you, Hartman doesn’t ask you tosend a sround 


allow a discou: 
if you prefer, but it is your privilege to 


Get This Free Boo 


Bi setng bo your nouge ot ons 


to your 
ty stores. Send name and 


"ve so long wished for. You 
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The greatest repertoire 
of music in all the world 


This book of Victor Records will give you a clear 
and definite understanding of exactly what the Victor or 
Victrola will bring to you. 
It will place before you simply and convincingly the title of very 


nearly every musical composition you ever heard of, 


to an easy familiarity with all the great composers. 
you definite and positive knowledge as to the exact music in the repertoire 


of the world’s greatest artists. 


It will help you 
It will place before 


It will make clear to you just how easily all 


the music of all the world can become an interesting and helpful part of your every- 
day life in your own home. 


Music is the only universal language. 


It attracts everyone—the French, the German, the 


Russian, the Italian, the Englishman are all capable of enjoying exactly the same music. 
Individual taste however, varies; but with a Victor and its vast repertoire of music, which is 
the nearest approach to all the music of all the world, every musical longing is satisfied. 

This book of Victor Records costs us more than $100,000 every year, but we will gladly give you a copy 


free. Ask any Victor dealer, or 


write to us. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month, 











ay eannot be treated by = — 
Americans, especially city dwellers, wi 
live in steamheated rooms. Often there 
is poor ventilation and the temperature 
hovers about seventy-five or eighty per 
sent. If the children do not play out- 
doors, but are shut up in such an atmos- 
vhere, they may alarm the family by sev- 
eral severe nosebleeds during the course 
of the winter. 

The remedy is obvious. Turn them 
outdoors, to play and exercise; if that is 
not possible lower the room temperature, 
asleep with windows open, and take syrup 
of hypophosphites for afew weeks. ‘The 
diet should contain a generous allowance 
of milk and eggs.—Manthei Howe 


RAW PORK DANGEROUS 

Nearly one and a half per cent of all 
hogs have live trichinae in their flesh. 
These are miscroscopic worms curled up, 
like a spiral snail or watch spring. When 
humans eat pork that is raw, or not 
sufficiently cooked to kill these worms, the 
person becomes the home of the worms 
and either dies or is left in a weakened 
condition if fortunate enough to recover. 

All pork, whether in sausage or any 
other form, should be thoro y cooked 
before eating. A ten-pound ham should 











be boiled at least three hours to be safe, 
or, the rule is to cook the meat 18 minutes 
for each pound of pork, put in the kettle 
containing boiling water, and keep boiling 
all the time. 

If you get trichinosis the doctors can’t 
do anything for you but take your money, 


% cup warm water, 1 cup ed 
cut fine, 1 cup nut meats, cut fine. Cream 
butter and sugar, molasses and beaten 
ons Sift 1 cup of flour with the spices, 
soda to water and mix all together. 
Add nuts and raisins and enough more 
flour to make soft dough. Drop from a 
spoon on a floured baking sheet and bake 
in mederate oven. 
ant Powder ye. — Two —_ 
ur, four baking powder, 
sus Gonnpeen Of outs ond ony up ol creamy 
not thick; mix ingredients, add cream, 
toss on a floured roll lightly, shape 
with biscuit eutter, in hot oven 15 
to 18 minutes. 








Muffins —One-fourth cup of butter, 
one-fourth cup of sugar, one egg, three, 

uarters cup of milk, two cups of flour, 
tee teaspoons baking powder and one- 
third teaspoon of sugar. Cream butter, 
add sugar and eggs well beaten, add milk 
and dry ingredients; bake in buttered gem 


so the safe thing is to avoid the disease by | pans 30 minutes. 
thorough cooking of pork. Corn Muffins—One cup of flour, one- 
—_—_—_——— half cup of corn meal, three teaspoons bak- 
RECIPES ing powder, one tablespoon sugar, one- 
Brownies—1 cup brown sugar, 4 cup of teaspoon salt, one egg, one cup of 
molasses, 4 cup of butter, 1 n of | milk, two tablespoons butter; beat eggs, 
cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg, 2 table-| add milk and sugar and melted butter; 
spoons melted chocolate, 1 n soda, | mix dry ingredients and add. Bake 30 


minutes in buttered pans. 

Maryland Biscuits — Two cups of 
flour, one-third cup butter, one teaspoon 
of salt and milk. Mix flour and salt; work 
in butter with tips of fingers and add 
milk to make stiff dough, toss on a slightly 
floured board and beat with rolling pin 30 
minutes. Roll oe ird inch = — 
ness, shape with round cutter, prick with a 
fork and bake on buttered tin in hot 
oven for 20 minutes. 


Woman’s work is never done—but may- 
be it could be once in a while by a little 
planning—and cooperation on the part of 
the men folks. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 








FIRE-SIDE TALKS TO GIRLS 
OME, girls, let us draw up our chairs 


around the fire-place, ‘tween sunset 

and dark,” and .in the flickering 
light of the flames talk of matters dear to 
girlish hearts as we cannot seem to do in 
the full glare of day, nor even in the 
mellow glow of the evening lamp. As the 
light gleams upon golden heads and dark 
tresses, bringing first one fresh young face 
and then another into prominence, you 
remind me of a bed of flowers; and so you 
are—buds of girlhood who should bloom 
into perfect roses of womanhood, if these 
years you are now passing through be 
spent aright. 

No doubt it often seems to you that 
your parents are too strict and stern with 
you, but it is mostly bécause they see the 
promise of your lives so much better than 
you can, and the result of certain things, 
so that they will even deprive you of 
things you wish for now, for the sake of 
your later and greater happiness. 

Now I know that it is perfectly natural 
for girls in their teens to think about love 
affairs and lovers, and perhaps there is no 
harm in this, if you only think about 
them that way. 

You read in story books of girls who 
fall in love and marry when only your 
age, and it seems to you that such things 
are natural. In fact, they are unnatural 
and if you should follow the footsteps of 
these heroines, you would almost certain- 
ly regret it later. 

In olden times, when girls married at 
anywhere from fifteen to twenty, girls 
were not expected to have much more 
book-learning than enabled them to read, 
write, and cipher a little. You may read, 
in old books, slighting references to “edu- 
cated females,” and the chief excellences 
extolled for girlish imitation were those of 
the virtuous woman of the Proverbs. 

Now this is a lovely and gracious model 
for women of all time, and no girl who 
founds herself upon it can fail to be a 
sweet and lovely woman, but since Sol- 
omon’s day, there have been changes in 
almost every department of life. 

The woman who today “openeth her 
mouth with wisdom” must be sufficiently 
educated so that she will not shame her 
husband; she must “perceive that her 
merchandise is good”—approved by the 
pure-food laws, and the lon of heme 
sanitation—and “look well to the ways” 
of a modern household, with its many 
departments of which the Wise Man 
never so much as heard. 

We demand more of our women, wives 
and mothers, and because we do, and 
have to, a longer preparation to assume 
these duties is necessary. You will notice 
in old burying-grounds, the number of 
stones sacred to young wives, anywhere 
from twenty-two to forty years of age, 
and pathetic rows of tiny mounds where 
babies sleep. Nobody can tell how much 


of this was caused by immature girls be- 
ing forced to bear womanhood’s burdens 
too early, or how much ignorance of com- 
mon sanitary truth was responsible for 


those little graves, but we can be sure that 
hos things account for much of the 
evils. 


And we, today, knowing this, wish to 








save our girls from the suffering these 
things brought about. That is why we 
try to keep our girls young as long as we 
can; why we urge them to prepare them- 
selves mentally and physically for wife- 
hood and motherh before they assume 
those duties; and why marriages at the 
early ages of which you read prove even 
more unsatisfactory now than they did 
in those days. 

But, you say, we don’t want to be 
married now! We only want to go about 
and have a good timef My dear girls, if 
you accept the steady attentions of a 
young man, there is before you only 
marriage or the unpleasant alternative of 
refusing him, or being jilted yourself, 
either of which experience is not one you 
would enjoy. And as for going about 
with first one young man and thenanother, 
by this means you will cheapen your- 
selves in the eyes of people whose opinion 
means the most to you, and you willfritter 
away upon a series of flirtations the feel- 
ing which should be saved for the great 
love of your life. 

All the discipline of regular ho 
wholesome food, baths and warm, —_ 
fortable clothing upon which your parents 
insist, is to prepare you for a healthy, 
wholesome womanhood. Today few men 
wish to frail, sickly girls, who are 
unequal to the duties and pleasures of 
life. They want healthy partners, girls with 
sense and capability, girls whose whole 
thind is not fixed upon finery and fun, 
girls who are fitted to be partners in ad- 
versity, as well as in sunshine. 

And oh, girls, these things are within 
the reach of almost every one of you, if 
you will only try to attain them! Don’t 
try to force open the bud of girlhood toe 
early, but wait the right time when, not 
a stunted little rose, but a beautiful, per- 
fect blossom shall await the hand of the 
man who is to wear it proudly upon his 
bosom for life-—Ellen Trayne. 


A SIMPLE COOKING LESSON 

It is claimed that with the exception of 
wheat a larger per cent of the people on 
this earth eat rice as their main article of 
food than any other grain. It should not 
be eaten alone, however, for it is not a 
complete food, but when combined with 
eggs, milk, cheese, meat, or other foods 
which build up the tissues of the body, it 
becomes an excellent food. 

There are two es of rice, the un- 
polished and polished, or commercial rice 
as the latter is called. During the polish- 
ing process the outer coating of the grains, 


which contains a great deal of valuable ) 


food material, is removed and the rice is 
coated with glucose and talcum. 


better, therefore, to use the unpolished 


rice. 

Rice should be washed very thoroughly 
before it is used. Put a strainer contain- 
ing the rice in a pan of cold water and rub 
the grains thoroughly between the hands, 
changing the water until the rice is clean 
when the water will be clear. Polished 
rice should be put through more waters 
than the unpolished rice or the glucose 
and taleum with which it is coated will 


form a gummy sticky mass when it is| 
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cooked instead o1 letting the rice grains 
stand alone and unbroken. 

{n Soiling rice pick over the quantity 
desired and use in the following ratio: one 
cup of rice, two quarts of water, and one 


Add the rice to the two 
uarts of boiling salted water. Do this 
alowly so.the water will not stop boiling. 
Boil until the rice grains are soft. Drain 
in a strainer and pour cold water over it 
to separate the grains. return the 
rice to the kettle and set it on the back of 
the stove to dry. When it is necessary to 
stir the rice use a fork to avoid breaking 
the grains. 
ter preparin 
is ready to be 
any kind.—V. D. 


teaspoon of salt. 


in this manner the rice 
in puddings ordeserts of 





The sewing contest for girls closed on 
Febru 10th. ‘The articles are in the 
hands of the Judges and winners will be 
announced in our April issue. 


fFiiauet tea 


Note—As many questions upon points of eti- 
quette will be answered in this department as 
space will permit. Address your letters to Ed- 
itorial De t. desiring personal an- 
swers must enclose a two-cent stamp. 





The forms of introductions are various, 
but the simplest are by far the best. Al- 
ways introduce a younger person to an 
elder, as Miss Blank, my aunt, Mrs. 
Brown; a gentleman to a lady, as, Mr. 
Black, Miss Smith. This form always 
stands good unless the former is unmis- 
takably the older. In making men known 
to one another, not so much distinction is 
made. It is to be observed, however, that 
a bachelor is presented to a gray-hai 

tleman, or a common citizen to a 
judge or president. Care should be taken 
in speaking distinctly and effectively. 
Too often the ceremony is merely a mum- 
ble of words, and the parties being intro- 
duced hear only their own names being 
mentioned. It is rather emb: ing, but 
should the name slip by unheard, simply 
say, “Beg pardon, but at this moment 
your name escapes me,” or something as 
effective. The matter of introductions is 
a thing that we all can do, but the ques- 
tion is, how do we do it? Alas, there are 
so few of us who have acquired the art of 
introducing carefully and effectively. 

Home ought to be the place for daily 
practice of genuine politeness and cour- 
tesy toward ever member of the family. 
A true mother will teach her children at 
an early age, such little courtesies as say- 
ing “please” when asking a favor, or 
“thank you” when an act of kindness has 
been rendered them. The boys should be 
taught while young to remove their hats 
when they come into the presence of ladies, 
whether it be mother, sister or company; 
or when entering a house (front or back 
door). It will then become second na- 
ture, and he will probably never be guilty 
of not removing his hat at the proper 
time. 

Should one be sitting when an elderly 
person enters the room, arise, offer a chair 
and remain standing until the aged one 
is seated. 

A gentleman should always give the 
lady the inside of the walk, assist them in 
entering or leaving a carriage, open the 
door for them, allowing them to pass in 
first. In going up stairs, however, the 
the man should precede, but in passing 
down stairs, the ladies go first. 

We must always r nember that these 
little courtesies must be practiced daily. 
Good manners are not things that we may 
don whenever we wish to. They are 
things that must be practiced from youth. 
—Bertha Averille. 
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~ ‘That's why Majestic _jolats can be 


cold-riveted; oven made practically 
airtight, without putty—says tight. 
cast fron breaks, ary stoves 


¥. 
pare asbestos,—(held by open grating), 
which reflect: heat onte oven. Oven top curved; heat hugs closer than with are to 
You don’t have to turn bread in a*Majestic,—heat is forced to front of oven, as well as bac 
Hot water reservoir of pure, nickeled copper; pocket pressed from one piece--no seams—can't 
leak. Reservoir and frame both move; DO wear on bottom of reservoir, Oven door braced by 


G re at ceagtant sigs han Tord cet ent 
Majestic 


and 
; > 8 ash pan ak A 
insite es yon slide _——— Ventilation under 
Malleable and Charcoal Iron 


mislead you into 
cheap range—quality doesn’t show in appear 
ance. A Majestic outwears three ordinary ranges. 
You don't get @ range often; - 
ajestic dealers are in every county in 40 states. 
If youcan’t find one, ask us; and write for “Range 
Comparison’’, explaining every advantage 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept, 148, St. Louis, Mo. 























Six Hardy 


Rose Bushes 


New Blue Rose Included In This 
Grand Free Six-Rose Assortment 


This assortment of six hardy rose plants has been made 
especially for us, arrangements for growing the plants hav- 
ing been completed several months ago with one of the largest 
rose growers in the United States. We guarantee these roses to 
be just as represented. Both the grower and Successful Farm- 
ing stand back of the guarantee. 


_ Roses are becoming more popular every year, principally because varieties are be- 
ing developed which are hardier and which produce such an abundance of beautiful 
flowers. ‘hat could add more attractiveness to your lawn or garden than six vig- 
orous, rich, profuse and fragrant flowering rose bushes? 


Following are names and descriptions of the six rose plants: 


UE ROSE—The sensational new blue MAIDEN’S BLUSH—Finest fancy colored 
climber, blooms “in large clusters, perfectly garden rose; soft blending of salmon pink, rose 
hardy; color, rich violet blue. and flesh tints resemble the blush ofa maiden’s 

RHEA REID—The finest red garden rose cheek. 
grown. Extremely hardy and a vigorous grow- MY MARYLAND—The new dazzling pink 
er, flowering very fusely. Roses large and rose. Lusty, rapid grower, bearing immense rich 
double, of the most brilliant, intense scarlet. ink roses in great abundance. ragrance de- 
KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA—Mag- ficious. 
nificent white rose. Hardy and sturdy, rapid SUNBURST—The new yellow everbloomer; 
grower, producing great quantities of large,rich color an intense orange-copper and golden yel- 
creamy white flowers, delicately lemon tinted low; grows healthy and vigorous. Blooms in 
near center, possessing exquisite fragrance. amazing profusion; perfect garden rose. 


The roses will be shi at the r time for spring planting in your locality. 
will be delighted with roses and I want you oe have them. 


MY OFFER I will send you the grand _six-rose assortment as described above, post- 

paid, for two one-year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 25 cents 
each; or for one one-year subscription and 15 cents additional; or, for one three-year subscription 
at 50 cents. 


Successful Farming, E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Iowa 


You 














~ Every dollar you spend with Successful Farming advertisers helps to make 


it a much better magazine for you, and you may feel assured that the goods 
handled by our advertisers are genuine and just as represented. 
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LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 


A Comparison With City Life 








4 ie: are many country boro and reared women who 
seem to think the city isa sort of earthly heaven, and will 
do almost anything to get into this Promised Land. 
Are they correct in this belief? 

I think if most of the thoughtful country women who have 
removed to the city under the impression that they were better- 
ing themselves would give their candid opinion of the matter, 
at the end of ten years, they would say that they were better 
off on the farm, or might have been, if they had known enough 
to profit by their opportunities and had done so, ; 

But when the farm is sold, and the family has gone intotown 
it is almost impossible to go back. The capital to stock a 
farm is not at hand, pride forbids the farmer-townsman to own 
that he has made a mistake, and so they drift along, year after 
year, regretting the past, perhaps, but realizing that they can 
never regain what they have lost. 

If the farm-wife will just think for a few minutes, not what 
her city sister has that she has not, but what she has that the 
other has not, I think she will in many cases see a great light. 

To begin with, your house. It is not steam-heated, electric- 
lighted, nor fitted with open plumbing. 


the ability, or the means, to make a new place for yourself. 
It has been the fate of many a woman who cut quite a figure in 
her rural neighborhood to find herself yy Hye inthe city. 


And yet man ple perversely cling to the idea that in the 
city they ean fulfill theold dream of humanity, getting something 


for nothing—a position which they have not earned, and for 
which they are not fitted. 
Educating the Children. 

I know of no phase of this question which is more vaunted 
than “‘city education for the children,” and yet, if I had a pupil 
ready for high school, I would select a thorough rural school 
before a = school. In such a school there are less social 
distractions for young people who attend them, less emulation 
in dress, and a more sincere appreciation on the part of most of 
the pupils concerning the purpose for which they are going to 
school. I say nothing of the question of their morals; ugly 
stories are told about many and many a city high school. 

have a young girl friend, a sweet, pretty lassie of seventeen, 
who finds it convenient to attend a city high school, workin 
forher board meantime ina local family. She isalmost ostraciz 





It has no hard wood floors and the furni- 
ture is worn and cheap. You are tired 
of it all, and you think of the city houses 
you have visited with envy. But you 
have plenty of room. If company comes, 
you do not have to ask them to sleep 
‘on the mantel or the top of the piano’ 
as one flat-dweller expressed it; you have 
closet-room, attic-room, cellar-room. You 
are not forced to buy provisions at the 
costly retail price simply because you 
have no place to put them in quantity. 

It is probable that you could not secure 
your house alone, even a house with no 
more conveniences than the farm-house 
has, in the city, for the rental equivalent 
to your taxes on the farm. Then, you 
have the big, healthy out-doors where 
your children may play, to say nothing 
of the use of the land and out-buildings 
for farming purposes. 

If you have no pleasant neighbors near 
by, neither have you any di: -eable 
ones, with noisy, ill-trained children to 
corrupt your own and annoy you. You 








by her mates simply because she’s “from 
the country and works for her board, and 
isshabby.” Do you want your boys and 
girls to absorb this snobbish spirit during 
their most impressionable years? 

Up to the time I was ten years old, I 
was educated in the grade schools of the 
city,.and from them I came to an un- 
graded school. In spite of the frequent 
changes of teachers, the poverty of 
equipment in the school, and the shorter 
terms, I learned more, and learned it 
more thoroughly in the “little red school- 
house”—only it was a white one—than 
in town. course there were less frills 
taught, and no doubt I might haveprof- 
i by such things if they had been 
taught; but it is of no use for a child need- 
ing a good deal of individual instruction 
to be passed along through the grades, 
knowing enough to gain passing rank, 
and yet not being really thorough in a 

urse. 


large part of the co 

maintain that if country people 
chose, they could have schools which 
would equal’ if not surpass the city 








are free to alter and rearrange your house 

- or : : 
as you please, without waiting some churlish landlord’s per- 
mission, and when it is done, it will be your own home, and not 
“the house we rent” from which, if the rent were overdue, you 
would be ejected summarily. 

Necessities are High in the City. 

To the farm-wife, accustomed to spending but little cash, 
eighteen or twenty dollars a week looks a big sum. It seems to 
her that she could live finely upon that, and save money—and 
so she could, if it were not for certain things which she forgets. 
Aside from the rent, she will have to pay for the lighting of her 
house, for every morsel of food and drink which goes into the 
mouths of the family and for countless other things which never 
occur to her. 

When every egg, and drop of milk and cream have to be 
bought, when every vegetable has its price, and a pretty stiff 
one at that, when fuel is reckoned in, it makes the farm-wife 
pause as she survevs the expense-account. 

When the country doctor came, the cost of his visit was $1 or 





$1.50. When his city brother comes, it is all the way from $2 
up, and the prescription to be filled besides, at the drug-store. 
; he assists the stork, the price is $25. In the country it was 
$10. 
The city dwelier must dress better than on the farm, and this 
eats into the money; the side-walks are hard on foot-gear, 
especially on children’s shoes. Car-fare is another terrible de- 


vourer of cash, and you will probably forego many a trip simply 
because of the 10 cents car-fare it will cost. 

Social life has doubtless been one of the things which has 
appealed to you, in contemplating the city, but when you get 
there, you find that you will very soon shake into about such 
a niche, and that this niche is no higher than the corresponding 
one in the country. 

The fact is, there is no such thing as rising socially unless 
you can show people that you deserve to rise—unless you have 


: ; schools. To leave the country to educate 
your children without making any effort to improve the system 


of education akes of the nature of that philosophy which 
advocates se. your house and moving away because the roof 
leaks and it n to be shingled. 


When we come down to the plain facts of the case, this idea 
of nore the city as the farmer’s Promised Land is nothing 
but the old, old effort of mankind to get more than their money’s 
worth. Every family has its value, and can get that wales 
either in one form or another, if they have ordinary common- 
sense, but there is no such thing as changing your sphere of 
operation and expecting to get more for what you offer in ex- 
change. 

Put Essentials First 

The farmer economizes in one place, anc. his city brother in 
another. Each has certain advant the other has not. 
There are certain fundamental things, however, which it seems 
to me should be considered first, namely, a comfortable (not 
luxurious) home, plenty of wholesome food, and comfortable 
clothing, with a Puitable amount of social and educational 
privileges. Now,if tosecure more of the last two, youare forced 
to sacrifice the former three, does it look reasonable? 

You see city people living in prettily furnished apartment 
riding in motor-cars, well-dressed, going here and there, — 
you envy them, and think, “If so-and-so can do that, why can’t 
I?” But you don’t know how much of that furniture is being 
paid for on the installment plan, how many of these modish 
suits are bought on the “dollar down and dollar a week” basis, 
how many automobiles represent a mortgage on the house, the 
expenditure of the hoardings of years, or of a nest-egg legacy 
which would mean so much to the receivers in middle age, for 
the rapidly demoralized and then worthless “chug-wagon.”’ 

I was told once by a painter who had worked in all sorts of 
city houses that the kitchen equipment of many of the most 

Continued on page 113 





We have heard farmers who were ever- 
lastingly pointing out and dilating upon 
the opportunities in the city, letting the 
boys and girls hear them. Which way 
are we to expect the children to turn when 
they are grown, if we are always praising 
and holding up city life and speaking in a 
depreciating manner of life on the farm? 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Here’s one of the best little things I have 
heard in a long while. It came from acity 
woman but she had been a country girl 
and she had kept the real farm-woman’s 
heart. She said, “I am so glad I can re- 
member the farm. It keeps me from ever 
getting snobbish.” Might we, I wonder— 
some of us, learn something here? 
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When Johnnie gets the colic or breaks a 
leg it is a comfort. to be able to step to the 
Eee and call a doctor, instead of waiting 

ours for someone to hitch up and go after 


him. 


“Tea grounds” should never be used 





for a second brew. 
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NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 
Your “NATIONAL” Style Book is a 224-page 

book of things beautiful and it is a book of bar- 

gains. It will mean to you more clothes—more 
beautiful clothes—and a big saving besides. 

Waists - - . 7 .49 

Skirts - . . . Phe + 

Ladies’ Lingerie Dresses “4 

Ladies’ Silk Dresses 

Hats - - 

Shoes, Ladies’ « 

Shoes, Children’s - 

e Dresses for 
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aes MATIONAL” Policy 
money back if you are not satisfied. 
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Everything is new for Spring. And 
everything is beautiful. And to know this 
new beauty of dress, to see woman’s dress 
made ints a thing of art, to know and to 
see everything delightful Fashion has pre- 
pared for you—you need simply write for 
your free copy of this beautiful ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Money-Saving Style Book pictured here. 


And what a new world of Style and Beccming- 
ness it pictures for you! Graceful rew fashicos 
fashions that add the uimost charm tc dress: 
fashions that are so Lewilderingly new. esses 
with bolero effects and three-tier skirts, and 
Tailored Suits now become costumes with Man- 
darin and Kimono Sleeves. Aad new materials 
—beautiful materials. 


A veritable new world of style. Spring pow 

resents to you in your “ NATIONAL” Money- 
covieg Style Book. 

And yet, at the “ NaTIonaL” the prices are 


NATIONAL CLOAK '& SUIT CO.,283 West 24th Street, New York City 


Neo Agents and No Branch Stores 


equally remarkable. In twenty-five years we 
have never known such low prices. Never have 
you bad such an opportunity to possess so 
many beautiful clothes for se little money, 


Therefore, for_your own delight and caving. 
remember. this Styie Bcok a bere BE- 
LONGS TO YOU. This 224-Page Book ezeere 
—if you act promptly. Simply fill in NOW— 
TODAY— At CNCE—the cou and your 
“NATIONAL Style Book with all its Beauty and 
Saving goes tc you—F 





NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO, 
299 West 24th Street. New York City 


Please sead me, Free, wy copy of che “ NaTronan”* 
Moucy-Saving Style Book. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns "6, you" "yme and, address plainly 


Let us know the correct 
Enclose price of pattern and ad- 
dress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


number and size of each pattern you want 


Fashion Boo 


~s two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent 
Premium Offer securing a 2-year new orrenewal waacedineten 
cessful Farming at 35 cents; or any three 10-cent or two 15-cent patterns for 
3-year subscription at 50 cents. 


Send 5e for winter fashion number of Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker. 


Special price only 2 cents if ordered the same time a 


pattern is ordered. 


Also Embroidery_for Every Woman, containing 200 popular embroidery (ty ons eight less0ng 
on embroidery. 
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6572—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

This shirt waist is very neat and smart. It may 
be made with high or low neck, but the low cut is 
better, and in this case the wide collar is used. At 
each shoulder in front there is a small tuck, which 
gives a little ease to the material at the bust. The 
closing is in front and a plain sleeve completes the 
garment. 

rhe pattern, 6572, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 244 yards of 
36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
13-7-15—Collar and Cuff Set. 

This conventional design for a large flat collar 
and deep cuffs is to be stamped on any of the 
popular collar materials—batiste, crepe, canvas, 
momi cloth, ratine, voile or plain linen, and 
worked in brilliant colors in flat satin stitch using 
a rather fine thread. The band on the edge is an 
exception as it is faggoted and outlined. If a plain 
material is used the dots may be worked as eyelets. 
The edges of the collar and cuffs are narrowly but- 
tonholed. Price of pattern 15 cents. 
6561—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

This plain, tailored model has a box pleat at the 
closing, plain fronts and a small applied yoke in the 
back. There is also a patch pocket in front. The 
sleeves are the regulation shirt sleeve, ending at the 
wrist in the conventional cuff. The neck may have 
a band finish or a@ soft turnover collar. Challie, 
cashmere, linen or satin are used for these waists. 

The pattern .. cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 3% yards of 27- 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6364—Ladies’ Skirt. 

Any ot the plaid materials can be used to make 
this skirt. The skirt is made ia the popular peg 




































































top style and can be made with either the high or 
ulation waistline. The skirt is cut in two pieces. 
he pattern, on. is cut in sizes 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure. Medium size requires 2% yards of 
44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
5160—Ladies’ Apron 

This apron has a wide bib in front which is really 
like a collar owing to its shape at the shoulders. 
The lower portion of this apron tapers toa —— in 
the front. Sateen, linen or gingham can 
for this apron. 

The pattern, No. 5160, is cut in one size. To 
make it requires 24% yards of 27-inch material. 
Price of pesters 10 cents 
6007—Ladies’ 

This dress is made with the stylish sailor collar 
and turn back cuffs. It closes at the front and is 
made with a removable chemisette. It can also be 
made with long or short sleeves. The skirt is a 
five gored model. Serge, or cheviot can be used to 
make this dress. 

The pattern, No. 6007, is cut in sizes 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 6% 
yards of 36-inch material with 5¢ yard of 24-inc 
contrasting goods. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6023—Ladies’ Skirt. 

This five-gore model has a very ornamental 
closing in front and a stitched box pleat panel in 
the back. The high waist finish or the regulation 
waistline may be used in making. For such a skirt 
as this, some of the rich plaids in dark colorings 
will be handsome. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6023, is cut in sizes 22 to 
30 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 
3 yards of 44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 
cents 








Price to our customers 2 cents each—or both for 4 cents in postag 




















Linen, ae can be used to make 
this a, resses are always made on 
simple lines and rm a model as the one shown is 
in line with the taste of the hour. This dress has a 
simple blouse with a side front closing and a seven 
gored skirt. 

The pattern, 5523, is cut in sizes 32 to 44 oy 
bust measure. edium size requires 44% yards of 
44-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
4949—Girls’ Dress. 

Linen, gingham or serge can be used for this dress 
with the trimming of cont material. The 
dress is a variation of the sailor dress, with blouse 
having tuck at each shoulder and a handsome collar 
and revers. The plai as well as the blouse 
opens in front. 

The pattern, 4949, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. Medium size requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

461 * Dress. 

Boys’ styles are very much the same. This little 
dress pictured above is for the real small boy who 
has not yet been put into knickerbockers. All 
boys like pockets and one is inserted in the left 
side of front which is sure to please the little fellow. 
A shield, which as a rule is made of white material 
is ir cluded in tne pattern. 

The pattern, No. 4616,3s cut in sizes 1, 2 and 3 
years. Medium size requires 244 yards of 27-inch 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
4615—Child’s 

This is a one piece design for children and girls. 
The garment is seamless and front and back are 
buttoned together on the top of the shoulder, while 


han or or 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
4 strap across the shoulders in -he back holds the 


ron in position. This apron will be pretty in 
white crossbar lawn, in muslin that is figured, in 
pogham, cambric or calico. The apron pattern 
'o. 4615, is cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years 


Medium size requires 144 yards of 27-inch materia! 


Price of pattern 10 cents. 


6205—Girls’ Dress. 

The novel feature of this little frock is the drop 
shoulder. This broadens the . apparently, 
and allows the insetting of the sleeve to be done 
plainly. The closing is somewhat to one side of the 
centre of the front and is so cut that the upper part 
ean be turned back in a single rever, faced or not as 
des‘red. The general cut of the dress is of sacque 
character. 

The dress pattern, No. 6205, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Medium size requires 34% yards 
of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


6214—Ladies’ Dress. 

Serge, eheviot or broadcloth can be used to make 
this dress with the collar and cuffs of contrasting 
material. The dress closes at the front and can 
be made with either the high or regulation waist- 
ine. The skirt is cut in five gores. 

The pattern, 6214, is cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. jum size requires 4% yards of 
36-inch material, 134 yards of 27-inch contrasting 
goods and 3 yards of beading. Price of pattern 10 
vents. 


AMUSING THE WEE ONES 

Every mother of young children is glad 
© know of ways and means of amusing 
hem when the weather or illness neces- 
sitates playing indoors. The children will 
pass many happy hours indoors making 
a story book. These are made by cut- 
ing out the interesting stories printed 
n the children’s page of the different mag- 
azines, They are then pasted neatly ina 
plank book, having substantial covers, 
and may also be illustrated by cutting 
put suitable pictures and pasting them in 
the book beside the stories. If the chil- 
iren are allowed to choose the pictures for 
lustrations, the work will prove doubly 
fascinating. After the book is finished it 
will be a source of endless delight for the 
studious child who is fond of reading. A 
puzzle book is made in the same way by 
cutting out the puzzles and pasting them 
im blank books. They are each num- 
bered correctly and the answers pasted 
in the back of the book with the numbers 
corresponding. A recitation book is made 
in the same way and will afford interest- 
ng occupation for restless little folks, 
thus relieving mother of many anxious 
hours. Children never seem to grow 
tired of cutting out pictures and if given 
blunt scissors, a pot of paste, a blank 
book or sheets of paper and some old 
magazines, they will pass pleasantly many 
stormy days indoors. For a tiny tot, 
making a baby book will prove the most 
nteresting occupation imaginable. In 
this book is pasted cut-out pictures of 
babies; they are laughing, crying, sleep. 
ng, yawning and every other kind of 
baby: Quaint little Japanese babies, In- 
jian papooses, Chinese babies and demure 
little Dutch infants. In fact there will be 
such a large family of babies of all kinds 
and descriptions that little lads and 

lassies can fill a wholebook with them. 
They leern remarkably fast to cut them 
nut neatly and paste and arrange them 
prettily in the baby book. For the older 
children a book entitled “People Of Every 
Nation” will _— very fascinating. In 
it, of course, there are pasted the cut-out 
ictures of Indians, Japanese, Chinese, 
talians, Dutch, Germans etc., people of 
every nation. If they try to learn the 
manners and customs of these interesting 
people the work will be very instructive. 
An automobile book, horse book, bird 
book, and other interesting books will in- 
terest little boys and girls when out door- 
play is prohibited and can be made the 
same way as those already described. 
Another very inexpensive way of amusing 
children, relieving mother of much fret 
and worry, is to provide them with a box 
of colored crayons. They will pass hours 
and hours coloring the pictures in old 
magazines. The possibilities of a ten cent 
box of crayons is really astonishing for 
you will surely find that they will get more 
real enjoyment out of them than from an 
expensive toy.—Mrs. J. H. R. 
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| ROSE COLLECTION F REE 
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WIA These 8 Rose Bushes 
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Sent Anywhere in the United States Prepaid 
We have secured a splendid collection of the most beauti- 
tul Roses ever produced—not common varieties, but the 
choicest and most famous roses; well rooted, strong and 
healthy bushes. We have made it possible for every lover 


of flowers to secure this entire collection of choice ever- 
blooming roses, at our expense. 
This climbing variety of 


Climbing American Be American Beauty Roses 


grows cn dangle come, meqsaring thgee to four 1 -¥ eases, vivid rosy crimson 
© same delicious fragrance as e regular American Beauty. 
Blooms the entire season with hundreds of beautiful fragrant flowers. 


Frau Kart Druschi This yomashably beautiful Snow White Rose is 
y 


a a iene b fol a neagien7, geart frgwer =e yy 
an nificent heavy foliage. is Rose well deserves the na. t dis- 
tinguishes it ‘as the white companion of our national red beauty. Te 


A deliciously fragrant briliiant Pink, with large, hea 
President Taft Petals making it full, deep and well Billed. ? 
Rena Robbins It grows to perfection in any soil and blooms the entire 


season, bearing lovely, immense flowers of deep golden yel- 
low which later assume rich creamy tints. A rose of sterling worth and hardy every where. 


Etoile De France This rose is an upright, sturdy grower with beauti- 


ful, bronzy n foliage, and bears great quantities 
of massive, deep cup-shaped flowers; color a clear, rich, velvety crimson. - 


Maiden’s Blush A vigorous healthy grower, quickly forming ashapely 


bush and producing in amazin rofusion, large 
ay flowers which delicately blend rose tints in center, grote ly shading into 
e . 


blush and creamy whi 
This lusty, rapid wer, prod 
White Maman Cochet tna Pe el 
bads which open into magnificent pure white and exquisitely fragrant doublefiowera, 
Meteor For intense rich velvety crimson color, there isnoother rose tocompare 


with Meteor.A strong,sturdy grower,entirely hardy,it isalways in bloom. 
NE NE TT 


Send us one stibscription to Woman's 
World for one year at 35 cents, with 15 
cents additional to pay cost of shipping (50 
cents in all) and the names and addresses 
of five persons who love flowers, and we will ship? 
this Great Collection to you Free and prepaid. ye 

. is a big monthly Magazine tf 
The Woman s World with bright departments for 
both grown-ups and children. Good Stories, Best Illus 
trations, Latest Patterns, Guaranteed Advertising Col 
umns. Has the largest paid circulation in the world, ove 
2,000,000, because ‘‘It’sa Good Dollar’s Worth for35 cents.” 
You can see how easy it will be to secure one subscription 
(new or renewal) for a magazine like this. Sample copy 
free on request. 


Two Extra Rose Plants FREE 


CT 

If the 5 names and the 50 cents for the magazine and the 8 Rose 
Bushes reach us by April 30, 1914, we will include Free, as an Extra 
resent for promptness, the Beautiful Yo my’ a a x ooOY aera, 
rdy Silver Pink Rose; and the Superb ‘‘Helen Gould’’, the ‘Red, Red Rose 
that opesin the month of May’’ and bloomsallseason long. This means thatif youactat 
once you’ ll get for only 50cTen Splendid Rose Bushes, prepaid,and ayear’ssubscription 
(for yourself orsent toany addressin the U.S.) tothe greatWoman’s Magazine. Address 


Rose Garden, Dept.S.F., Woman’s World, Chicago 


~_Want a New Range?-_ 


We make 500 styles of the finest ranges and stoves produced, We 

sell only direct to user. 30,000 women and men save $ to $40 each 

every year by our plan. No delay. No freight to pay. 

5 \ Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash or easy terms. 

— FREE Book shows complete line and prices—Ranges 
and Heaters. Write forit NOW. Catalog No, 289 
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Direct to You >" 











































































nt Austrian China | Dinner 




















% 4 VALI MEEE N23" of imported 
POMC OO eens sae For You 
— <= 2 ah — dy given Aust. bang’ people Want aassenaoee, = 
a mee ust Your Name and Address 


+4. letter d 1 willsend 1 illustratio 
bn a orie an ou @large Ulus 
f the Dinner Set In colors and will det u all about m 
rand by which you can easily earn this splendid D 
ne and at the same time get other desirable 
will also send you two needle cases of 115 
wo that can give; 


of ten each 
Farming. Then I wilisend you — more pack. 
easy manner. When you sen orders yo 
tnis beautiful 32-piece [inner Set_and the su 
dois to show a copy of Succeseful Farming and 
order. Send mé your name and address today. You 
{i SUCCESS BLDG., DES MOINES, [OW 







oO two of your is who will giady subscribe for 
Pace of Deedies and postearde to be distributed in the 
“ peve Gives FF een neeauly end 
Ineedies and cards to your friends and uick! 
hear from me by return mall. £, T, MEREDITH. 
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THE PROMISE AND ITS MEANING 


‘OU have al- 
ways consid- 
ered these 

terms as almost 
synonymous, have 
you not? If you will 
consider the subject 
with me for afew 
moments, I think 
you will see that 
they are not always 
so. There are peo- 
ple whose love énds 
natural expression 
in tender care for 
the object of their 
love, but there are 
many others, who 
love, we cannot 
doubt, but love sel- 
fishly. They do 
not see opportunities for service, because 
their attention is centered on themselves. 
Perhaps they would not serve the loved 
one if they did see the chance, but I think 
that selfish love is more often thoughtless 
than really indifferent. It is to such 
people that this paper is written. 

The subject of sad wh cherishing was 
quite fully taken up in the preceding 
paper. It is plain that the wife who is to 
successfully fulfill her important functions 
as wife and mother must be well fed, 
comfortably clothed, and not required to 
work beyond her strength. She should 
not be unreasonably fretted by demands 
upon her time and strength which the 
husband could satisfy himself, if he would, 
nor should she be kept in a state of con- 
stant mental disturbance over the vaga- 
ries of a man “who is hard to get along 
with,” in common parlance. 

The wife also should cherish the health 
of the husband. She should prepare pal- 
atable and nourishing food, and have it 
ready at the proper time. She should 
not make a practice of leaving him to get 
his own mth nor force him to subsist on 
bakers’ food and crackers. His cloth- 
ing should be properly cleansed and 
mended, and his home neat and comfort- 
able. 

She should not demand services from 
him unless she really needs them, nor 
should she waste the fruits of his labor 
by extravagance. Often when the wife’s 
work is light, she should offer to help her 
husband at light tasks, thus saving just 
so much of his energy for other purposes. 

Avoid Moodiness 

There is a phase of mental cherishing 
which borders very closely upon the 
physical. I refer to the mental unrest 
and even distress in which some families 
live. Perhaps, as has been Hinted, it is 
the husband who causes it, with fits of 
unreasonable anger, or sulky spells, the 
reason for which may or may not be 
known; or perhaps the wife is a nagging, 
fretful woman, ambitious in a shallow 
way, and making the family more mis- 
erable than she is with her complaints. 
We all know that it is like living in a 
perpetual fog to inhabit the house with 
one of these creators of mental disturb- 
unce, and as the mental state reacts on 
the physical, we cannot wonder that those 
who are forced to live in this atmosphere 
much of the time, are very prone to ner- 
vous troubles, and other such derange- 
ments. 

When you are tempted to upset the 
tranquility of the family again with one 
of your temperamental storms, stop and 
remember that one of the things you 
promised was to cherish your partner! 
You did not dream, when you made that 
promise, of going growling into the pres- 
ence of the Girl as if an east wind had 
invaded the house; neither did you whine 
before the Man about the new things you 
wanted and wished you could have, but 
Try a dose of court- 
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“To Love and to Cherish” 





By ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMMES 


ship manners, and repeat it as often as 
the symptoms recur. This will not only 
relieve you of your grouch, but will act 
as a tonic to the rest of the family, Al- 
ways keep a large bottle of courtship 
manners on hand, and use freely whenever 
you feel the symptoms coming on. 

There are many men who seem to think 
that all time spent over books, music, or 
social enjoyment is time thrown away. 
The wives of such men will have a hard 
time to keep the flame of their intellectual 
life from flickering out. There is an oc- 
casional woman who regards matters in 
this way, but as a rule, the offender is a 
man 

Study Your Partner’s Likes 

Most of us are very sensitive to the 
opinion of others, and feel criticism acute- 
ly, therefore, even if you do not see an 
particular use in the subjects in whic 
your partner is interested, at least re- 
frain from discouraging comments or 
slighting remarks, and if you can’t help, 
don’t hinder! But help if you can! Try 
to get up an interest in what interests 
your partner. The chances are that in 
time you will. It is helpful to both, and 
makes much more versatile individuals 
than if each followed his own bent alone. 

Few loving married people will continue 
going about, if they are opposed in it by 
their companion. In this case, also, it is 
usually the man who objects to his wife’s 
going. Country women depend upon 
their husbands for trarisportation, and no 
woman of any sensitiveness enjoys a trip 
won at the price of a day or two of dis- 
comfort before and after. 

The ideal condition in marriage is 
where both parties are alike interested in 
religion, but in many cases, the wife is a 
church-member and the husband is not. 
Such women are usually anxious to win 
their husbands to their own belief, and a 
great many ruin their chances for such a 
result by preaching! They are constantly 
talking to their husbands about religious 
matters, They leave articles and tracts 
where he will see them, they try, poor 
things, to keep the subject before his 
mind, and overlook the importance of 
silent living up to the truths they profess. 
No man will long submit to domestic 
preaching, but many and many a one has 
come to Christ because of the truth and 
purity of the daily life of his wife. No 
man with any manly instincts at all will 
try to prevent his wife from being as 
religious as she wishes, but he is usually 
inclined to resent too much verbal piety 
which is not backed up by honest, silent, 
christian living 

There is also another side to this cher- 
ishing business. You should cherish your 
pas self-esteem. His conceit? No 

vut his feeling that he is a useful member of 
society, with opinions which are worth hear- 
ing, with achievements which are worth 
praising, with a nature worth cultivation. 
There are many persons so shy that they 
require a great deal of loving appreciation 








before they wili 
show the best in 
them. Nobody un- 
derstands this need 
as the companion of 
their lives does, and 
it should be one of 
the duties of such 
a companion tc 
bring out the best 
in the other, that 
those about them 
may see how truly 
fine this partner of 
theirs is. 

One word more 
The children of s 
home in which the 
spirit of loving ser- 
vice and cherishing 
love abides make 
the most courteous, tactful men and 
women. They breathe in the atmospher« 
of kindly consideration unconsciously 
and act upon it without thinking about it 
Such children will be true gentle-people 
no matter how humble the home from 
which they spring. If it were only for 
this reason, it would pay to fillthe home 
with this loving sprit, but it pays richly 
abundantly, in countless other ways. 

Such a home is sure to be happy, and 
is, as it has been truly called the earthls 
type of heaven. 


CARE OF THE WASHING MACHINE 

Washing machines are so common, that 
we women-folks are apt to abuse them 
considerably, thus shortening their period 
of service and ing it necessary to buy 
& new one much sooner than if we gave our 
washer proper care. 

Too often we see the washer setting out 
in the sun, wind and rain. This soon 
cracks, rots and warps the wood-work 
out of shape and also rusts the metal 
parts. We keep our washer in food 
shelter, the same as any other piece of ma- 
chinery on the farm, and know that it 

ys, in dollars and cents and in easy, ef- 

ective service. 

We avoid running the washing machine 
with too many clothes in it at a time, as it 
will wash a moderate tubful of clothes 
cleaner, with less labor, and with not se 
great a strain on the machine. A few 
clothes and —- of water should be the 
rule for quick, easy washing, turning them 
frequently, to place all parts of them next 
to the rubbing surface. 

If a pailful of water is left in the washing 
machine after each washing, it will pre 
vent warping and bulging ofthe bottom oi 
the tub, which so often ruins an otherwise 
good washer. Shrinking of the tub-staves 
may be prevented by a good coatof paint 
every two or three seasons, which als 
guards against damage and decay of the 
whole machine and adds to its appearance 

Proper adjustment of the washer is an 
other point that is given too little atten 
tion by the operator. With continued 
service, all the parts work loose, especialls 
the bolts, screws, etc., in the wood-work 
These we go over occasionally, tightening 
them up, as it not only prevents wear and 
tear, but the machine operates much 
easier if all parts are held firmly in position 
while running. 

Proper oiling of the washing machine 
often is neglected, in spite of the urgent 
directions accompanying every machine 
which tell us to oil the parts regularly— 
every time we wash. The washer runs at 
such a high rate of speed, that failure to use 
plenty of oil on the working-parts will 
cause them to cut and wear out very 
rapidly, while the washing will be much 
harder to do with the hard-running ma 
chine. We carefully oil the washer every 
time it is brought into use, occasionally 
running some coal-oil through it to looser 
and remove dirt, etc.—Mrs. M. C 
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Our Big New Style Book Free 


The biggest wearing apparel ms eeternt ever sent out of New York—the most fas- 

cinating Style Book of the It shows thousands of stunning New York 

Styles at ote that will surprise oe You will be especially pleased with the 

saving you can make on Ladies’ and Misses’ Gowns, Dresses, Suits, Skirts, 

Waists, Millinery, Lingerie, Underwear, Hosiery, Shoes, etc. Also on 
Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Wear. 


24 A- 24 A- 24 A- 


| HN. | sd ATTA 
24 A-3000—Very becoming new bo- 24 A-4000—A very stunning dress of 


lero style dress of soft corded crepe : | satin charmeuse. The waist is iu 
with butterfly sleeves. Collar and turn- : kimono style with the fashion- 

Sj) back cuffs of silk applique embroid- Z Sc able long plaited tunic, giving 
ery on voile in rich design and har- by . m: Aa bins a dressy coat effect. Short 

2 sleeves, with turnback white 


monizing colors. Jaunty satin char- : ' Aa? reget. A ge 2 ; 
meuse bow in sailor tie effect at f 3 4 ; x embroidery cuffs edged with 


; neck. Soft plaited charmeuse gir- : . TA. iF fine ecru embroidery. The 
Hi die at waist. Skirt is artistically f f ‘2 : £3 - fm Same trimming forms the 
cut in tunic effect. A most fi ~~ : ' ae } ° ~ ae oe he x shallow collar and the long 
charming frock for Spring and fF it . 2 Ris revers. Vest front is of 
Summer wear. Colors: Tan with F.>4 ae 2 ' “. Na) : net trimmed with frills of 
Copenhagen bow and girdle, Rose : ; i : " ’ plaited net and tiny rl 
color wet black, Cadet blue with & ; ; / buttons. Waist is fined 
t ng ‘ i 
44 inches bust measure. ) ; : pao ae poe ge 
State size and color desired. / - : ~ y terial need 
Prepaid price, $3 98 6 mggert A ors: Black, 
eac a ° : Navy, Copenhagen Blue 
24 A-800— Attractive dress 
for girls age 6 to 14 years. . State size and 


Made of tA. easily y , oolor. Prepaid 98 
. price, each, $6. 


Your Choice of These Waists $ 1 pss 4 -861—Doyy all woo 


waist of soft voile. Just the stylish, fi 
and Gummer wear, Extremely daint —7 4 fan 
y embroidered in floral pottern. and soft plaited 
frills of net outlining the revers and finishing the neck. Tiny pearl ingle m4 
buttons give vestee vestee effect in front. The three-quarter sleeves are fin- ed jacket with voke and 


wo e I 
just measure. State size. White only Jw : won y = as 

, Pal’ peg style trousers 

tailored —~ of excellent quality cre with belt leone side, hip, 
will wear this ¢ and watch pockets. ‘Sizes 

to 17 vers. _ age 

ar $6.00 


or A k ‘ 
iited front. od front is in - ine | Fi ‘its ouung ‘style. Visible front closing with \ Prepaid price of 
p -——- its omy. a. 34 to 46 inches bust. 1 00 suit and two pairs of 
trousers 


State. size ales id price, eac . 
» A ver Y waist of af of all ae pro. Shadow lace on a foundation 

of fine net. Y tending over the shoulders front and back. Trimmed 
with double a frill of ae. Delicate colored band between lace 
and encircles the waist at bust Coy ending in a Haren puateeey 
bow of taffeta ribbon in front, where w Choice of light blue or 00 
A+ 9 Ry 32 to 46 inches bust. State color” and size. Prepaid 


"We Pay All Delivery Charges No, 22 A-l—Very 


You have nothing more to pay when the goods arrive. We th ladies 16-button 
guarantee satisfaction on every purchase. You can order di-/ 8))* Mouss pc 
rect from this advertisement with full assurance of perfect sat- | sitk full 23 inches tong. The 
isfaction. Money back if you are not pleased. these ! 


Write For Free Style Book Today 


You can’t afford to buy or make a new garment of any p= ie Spring or Sum- 
mer without first getting your FREE copy of this Big Bargain Style Book and 
price maker. A copy is waiting for you. Send for it NOW—today. 
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On which side of the scales will your influence be felt? 


HE Hon. N. E. Kendall, Congressman from the Sixth Iowa District, contributed 

a gem to literature, and a convincing argument against the saloon, in the debate 

in Congress on the Kenyon bill, the purport of which is to restrain shipment 
of liquor into dry territory. He said: 

“Tt is significant, Mr. Speaker, that in all the perfervid oratory which has been 
indulged, in all insidious literature which has been circulated, in all the voluminous 
advertisement which has been negotiated, nobody has ventured to extenuate the 
saloon except as an agency of evil too formidable to be overthrown. This circum- 
stance is not remarkable. As a national institution it is all liability and no asset. Asa 


local enterprise it is all burden and no benefit. The American dramshop cannot be | 


defended upon any principle which appeals to the moral sensibility or the business 


. . . ° . | 
intelligence of the community. It is a rebel against good government. It dictates 
nominations, purchases elections, corrupts the ballot, and falsifies the returns. It/| 


smirches the legislature, soils the executive and stains the judiciary. It is the foe of 
organized society, It overawes the pulpit, undermines the platform, and subsidizes 
the press. It discredits the constitution, despises the statutes, denounces the Congress 
and derides the courts. It is the destroyer of domestic happiness. It brutalizes the 
husband, desolates the wife, debauches the son, and betrays the daughter. It is with- 
out concern for the truth, without regard for honor, without reverence for virtue, 
It has no tolerance for church, nointerest in school, no consideration for home, no 
expectation of heaven, no apprehension of hell. The patience of America is exhausted, 
and we shall temporize with infamy no longer. All the manifold forces of sobriety, of 
decency, of respect for order, of loyalty to law, of love for mankind, are marshaling in 
the invincible phalanx to pulverize the rum power. And they will eventually triumph, 
because their righteous warfare is sustained by the fervent hopes of all good men and 
sanctified by the holy prayers of all good women. I regret exceedingly to disagree with 
the president in the concluding hours of his administration. Upon all political issues 
I am disposed always to acknowledge allegiance to the leader of my party; but upon 
a moral question such as this I refuse to surrender my convictions to him or any other 


man,” 
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NEW SPRING FASHIONS | debonil transparent crown. These 
Nv that spring is really here all | crowns are made of lace, thinsilk or chiffon 
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women turn a share of their| Which is unlined. A new straw used in 
thoughts, at least, to new spring | Many of the hats is called patent leather 
What will be worn? Of what, and| Straw. The color is black, of course, and 


styles. ’ : 
at. a little distance the color of the straw 


how will it be made? ‘These are some of Littl 
the things we are eager to know. | explains its name. — ; 
Perhaps the greatest share of our inter-| Two new colors in hats and hat trim- 
est will be centered around spring millinery. | ™ings predominate . They are the new 
It is in hats that we always expect the| amber shade called “citron” and a new 
greatest change when a new season arrives, | shade of terra cotta known as “Panama.” 
And surely, no other article so contributes | Purple will be a popular hat color for this 
to the charm and completion of the toilet | SPTing. 
as does the hat. The new coat suits show many of the 
It is perhaps unfortunate that the great | same features that made up the modes of 
majority of spring and early summer hats| the past two seasons. The jackets are 
are small, for although the small hat is| short and cut-away with drop-shoulder 
becoming to a great number of women | sleeves. Many show gay vest effects as 
there are some who must cling to broader | trimming, others are more plain having 
models. | long and rolling shawl collars made of the 
Che hats of this spring are even smaller | same materials although sometimes shown 
than those of last and they are also tighter} in the gay Persian cloth. The waistcoat 
fitting. Since they are tight fitting, they | is usually madé a part of the coat. Some- 
will not be pulled down over the ears as | times the vest effect is carried on into the 
eretofore, but will be worn on the top of | collar, the coat itself being collarless; 
the head although pulled rather low to the | other times the vest is fashioned as a sepa- 
right side. Almost all of the new hatsshow | rate garment and on occasions may be 
a very high brim to the left. Trimming is | omitted. 
cary Big ane soften directly at the front. | _ Skirts are still narrow at the to and at 
lowers, leaves, ribbon and feather| the bottom but are full near the hips. 
fancies will be used. One of the most in-| This appearance is gained by the use of 
teresting features of the vew hate is the! peplums, flounces, rufflings and by clever 
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should have one of these lawn driers. 
It saves time—saves dragging the hea 
clothes ali over the backyard—saves shovel- 
ing long paths through the snow—saves lug- 
ging clothes line props. Can be set up w 
day morning and taken inside at night. Easy 
to keep line and whole drier clean. Opens &§ 
like a fifteen-foot um>rella. Will last a zen- 
eration. Can’t blow down. Sold with money- 
back guarantee. The 


“CLAY” Lawn Drier 


Write for Special Low introductory Offer 
Freight prepaid. Write for full details im- 
mediately. ou can order 
the “Clay” Lawn Drier 
through your = 
dealer—the same 
low close-to-cost 

rice will be made. 
ut write /oday. Be 
first in your 
neighborhood. “Clas” Lawn 
IOWA GATE CO. 
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drapery. One of the very newest styles, 
which will be weleomed with delight by 
the slender woman, to whom they are in- 
tensely becoming, is the three-tunic skirt 
a skirt which shows three distinct tunics. 

In the making of the skirts a new style of 
darts will be much used. Any woman who 
has struggled with the old ute »which had 
to be stitched on theinside of the material, 

then eut away and the dart pressed open 
will rejoice at the new ones. These darts 
are sit nply stitched like tucks on the out- 
side and trail away into nothingness in a 
most irresponsible way. The fitting of the 
new skirts at the waist line is effected b 

these dart tucks or by soft plaits. Both 
methods are in common use, the choice 
depending upon the material Soft 
sheeny textures look well arranged in soft 
plaits, while on the heavier fabrics, such as 
serge, Bedford cord or — thedart tucks 
stitched on the outside give a more neatly 


tailored look. 
Nothing should fit closely as the accen- 
tuation of the natural , which carries 


with it a big waist line, is one of the prom- 
inent styien notes of the present season. 
Just now the waist lines may be either high 
or low but they should always be comfort- 
ably large. Many times the size is accen- 
tuated “ wide crush girdles of satin or 
velvet. 4 ‘avorite trimmings are lace, fur, 
buttons, passamenterie, and contrasting 
satins. Kimono and drop-shoulder effects 
continue to be well received. 
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Secret of Saving— 


Learn the “secret of saving.” 
thest.—Learn all this FREE! 
it will bring you for one year, 


Transformation gowns, meaning there- (Rs 


by evening and afternoon dresses in one, 


are now in high favor. The deep “‘V” of 


of the dresses which have peasant |{ 


mene Sede made with a guimpe, enables 
the wearer to evolve an evening costume 
from her afternoon dress, by the removal 
of the chemisette or guimpe. 

The heavy, warm sport-coat of the win- 
ter season is now being copied in lighter 
materials. It is generally becoming and is 
as attractive as ever. 

ye thi a be wey, much By same in 
aa t as during the past two 

tre anish heel with short 

pane = Nell worn. Suede shoes and 
patent leathers with cloth tops are agree 
style although few velvet ones be 
worn. Button shoes are in }»pular vogue 
but the laced ones will be worn more this 
sontn than for the past two seasons. 
oung girls and women will wear the low- 
heeled broad styled shoes again this spring. 

The keynote of fashion for egg 
quite young girls is simplicity. —7 
light colored frocks, made with peeee 
straight lines will be worn. Simple belted 
blouses with plain skirts will be popular. 
An effective touch of this season will be 
colored hand work which will add bright- 
ness to youthful attire. The unusually 
straight lines of the little coats are 


many times relieved by the use of taffeta | 


plaitings on collar and cuffs. 
For early spring, fabrics like cheviot, 

serge and w Ihieord’ 

vice and make the best. appearance. Small | 
plaited ruffles of taffeta relieve the plain- | 
ness of materials and cut. Bolero and 
bloomer combinations in black and white 
are very effective.—Besse Toulouse. 


Remove the stains from vinegar cruets, 
water bottles and vases by filling them 
with water made strong with soap and 
household ammonia. Let this stand a 
short time, then drop in a few beans or 
shot, shake well and have them clear and 
shining. 


It doesn’t pay to overdraw our “energy” 
bank account today and rob tomorrow of 
its rightful chance hr efficiency. 
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Learn how to make money go far- 
Send coupon (below) or postal card and 
absolutely without cost, the 


“STANDARD” Bargain Bul e 
“Issued Every Two Months” 


In these bulletins is the whole secret—they teach 
you the value of merchandise—they place in your 
home the world’s best offers in women’s, men’s, and 
ae ws 's clothes. And, as these are issued so often, 
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NVIRONMENT has its influence, 
but when all is said more depends 


on the poms Bo spirits than on 


the harmony of f in the making 
of a home. 

System is the solid rock on which to 
build our manifold-duties “house,” but 
sometimes it is more necessary to make a 
call or take a drive than to keep the 
schedule running perfectly; sometimes 
more important to pet the baby than to 
wash the dinner dishes right on the dot. 

You may inspire someone to start a 
reform but you cannot make anyone a 
— of a reform that is of any account. 

always work out from the inside. 

Brown stains may be prevented from 
appearing on peeled apples by throwing 
the pieces in cold water as soon as cut. 

It is one thing to talk about better 
schools, better roads, an improved system 
of taxation and all the rest, and quite 
another to do the things that make the 
talk count—but we’ve got to keep on 
talking and trying. 

Sometimes there is a lot more science 
and art in preparing a wholesome, a 
tizing meal in an anes or from left- 
overs than in any number of pretty sound- 
ing talks on the subjects. 

Cheese may be kept fresh and free from 
mold for a long time if it is wrapped in a 
cloth wrung out of vinegar, in a 
paper sack and put in a cool place. 

Oh, we believe in the correct mental 
attitude all right, but it is hard to keep 
when the stove pipe falls down Just after 
you’ve swept and dusted, the wash boiler 
springs a leak; the baby spills a cup of 
milk over the last clean tablecloth; and 
company unexpectedly drops in to dinner 
just as the family is through. In other 
words, there are times when we’d rather 
have sympathy than theory. 

And yet—we’ve got to learn not to cry 
over spilled milk. Verily, I believe that 
our greatest sin is wasting time and nerve 
force in w ing over mistakes and the 
things that cannot be helped, or have to 
be left undone. ' 

Many of us like to use chamois skin to 
clean windows, ailverware, etc., but all do 
not know how to restore them when 
soiled. Soak the skin in a weak solution 
of washing soda, then in soap suds for 
two hours. Rinse thoroughly in water, 
then in a combined solution of soap and 
soda and dry without rinsing. 

We don’t mind being talked with but 
we everlastingly hate to be preached 

Generally, we ought to live in the 4 
ent—get the happiness we can from 
the hours as they come, but sometimes 
it is a good thing to look at our boys and 
girls and think what kind of men and 
women they are going to make. The 

resent in ¢ ter building forecasts the 
ieee retty accurately. Are somechang- 
es needed? 

A tube of prepared solder is another of 
those things that frequently come in 
wonderfully handy when one lives some 
distance from town. It takes but a mo- 
ment to stop a sudden leak in tin, granite 
or aluminum ware. 

Convenient homes and labor-saving de- 
vices only cost dollars—and not neces- 
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sarily very many of them if they are in- 


clined to be searce—but thelossof mother’s 


health costs—ask the husband and child- 


ren of an invalid mother, or those in a 
motherless home. 


Getting something for nothing is some 
people’s idea of economy, but “free” and 
“dirt cheap” things usually come high. 
Particularly is it unwise economy to pro- 
vide the young folks with poor literature. 
Sensationalism must be absent and adver- 
tising columns must be clean. 

If you are washing fringed goods—bed 
—_ towels, dresser scarfs—do not put 
them through the wringer after the 
rinsing. Hang them on the line dripping 
and the fringe will be as fluffy and straight 
as when new. 

In our theories on art, let’s don’t leave 
out the heart or that good old standby, 
common sense. We cannot urnish 
every time the fashion or throw 
away a present for fear it will sound a false 
note in someone’s color scheme, but we 
can be pleasantly comfortable if we'll only 
be comfortably sensible. 

There is so much in knowing how to 
rest. ae we need the rest Rw 
comes from congenial companionship an 
change of environment endl oes 
need complete physical relaxation and 
apatee. When I need the first kind 
I a drive or go to a farmers’ club or 
to a picnic with the children; when it’s 
the second kind, I’ve learned to go literally 
to Mother Earth. An hour fiat on the 
= relaxed, will take away a whole 
y’s ache left by a gang of threshers or 
corn shellere. 


To keep salt from caking in the shakers 
mix a little corn starch with it before filling 
eet Lasthns Air and fon prainch 
m me an q 
the corn — h _— abso _ = 
moisture and separa e re) t. 
In very damp weather it ie best to keep 
the shakers about the range (in one of the 
dust proof warming ovens, ) be- 
tween meals. 

Give the young folks a living, human, 
financial ice in the farm coe, da life. 
It is the young “slaves” not the “partners” 
that run away to the city. 

If you have hardwood or slippery var- 


nished floors, the rugs will not slip if aj 5 
piece of rubber is glued or sewed to the| & 


under side at each end. 

Mothers! Do you feel the tragedy of 
this little girl’s expression, ““The raed 
ace to live when the work ie 
done?” ‘The children need to work and 
must be led to see the Joy and good of it, 
but sometimes they need, also, to feel that 


“the work is done.’ 

And, mothers, don’t ever be “too busy” 
to go out to see a prett or a new 
bird, or a flower (even if it is only a weed) 
when the children ask you to do so. We 
cannot live by bread alone. 

Coffee stains (with cream) may be 
quickly and completely removed by apply- 
ing pure glycerine. Afterwards rinse with 
lukewarm water and press on the wrong 
side until dry. 

It doesn’t pay to overdraw our 
bank seneuth todver and rob lb ome 
its rightful chance for efficiency. 
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ing rapidly assigned. Send your application today. 
100% PROFIT We back you with our capital and 
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house cleaning time is here. 
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L) Agents wanted. 

G Jos. 8. Barnett Co.; 
Manufacturers, 

Riverside - lowa 


OSOSO8 08080808 


miqgumme Fre: 
AGENTS $10 A DAT nounced i wei -_ 
tomers. No hot stove. Easy to 
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on guaran- 
y, Low- 
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hk territory free. 
Write or nya cote circular; 
explains everything. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FUNNY SAYINGS OF OUR 
YOUNGSTERS 





There was a loud clap of thunder. Mar- 
garite exclaimed “Oh aunty! God shot at 
me.”’—Mrs. Hoeregott. 


Little Guy from the city, saw two mules 
and said “‘why mamma those horses look 
like something else.’’—Alice Royer. 


A boy heard his father say he was 
busted and had no money. He got his 
own little purse and explained seriously 
“T’m cracked; I aint got no cents.—J. F. L. 


Revie watched father plowing, and 
noticed the ground turned by plow was 
wet. “Papa” he said “what are you 
— all that mud for.”—Lacey Dar- 
nell. 


Se 


I was placing a plaster on father’s eye. 
Pearl said “Aunt Maggie what are you 
stamping Pa for?” —Maggie Cupit. 


A little three-year boy who was looki 
out the window happened to see an o 
man passing and said, ““That old manis 
ears and ears old.” 

“‘Well, how old are you Murphy.” 

‘Mumps I dess,’”’ came the reply. 


The cat got on the table. Mother 
slap it until it meowed. Little Miss 
(indignant] “You got my kitty all out 
of tune.” —M. Thompson. 








Five year old Eugene’s conversation 
riding to town with his father. 
Eugene—“Pa, why has that man so 
many dogs?” 
Pa—‘“To sell.” 


an tae remembering kittens at 
home So ewhy don’t you sell cats?” 


LIFE IN THE COUNTRY 
Continued from page 104 


imposing was wretched. The convenience 
of the housewife was sacrificed to making 
a show before folks. 

He frequently was able to see the dinner 
og and set out, when his work took 

im into the regions of the house where 
this work is performed, and he said it 
would surprise one to see what scanty 
meals were often set before people whose 
appearance in society was that of the well- 
to-do. He saw men and women come into 
cheap, dingy, unwholesome tenements in 
their shabby working clothes on Saturday 
afternoons, and after a short time emerge 
dressed so that nobody would ever suspect 
the sort of place they came from. 

These are some of the secrets concealed 
by the city. In rural communities it is 
well-ni impossible to deceive our 
neighbors ing our m and while 
this is not always comfortable in some 
ways, in others it relieves us of the burden 
of prete and places our economizing 
on a ightforward basis. But in the 
city the temptation to compete with one’s 
mates is often too strong to be resisted, 
when if the truth were known, those very 
pace-makers are “bluffing” too, in their 
attempts to keep up with somebody else. 
ant ion’t ~ a ved by the ed of 

city, nor by promises it offers. 
Remember that a dollar will only buy 
about so much, and that it won't buy 
much more in one place in another, 
so think twice before you trust yourself 
to any course of action which imvolves 
sleight-of-hand performances with the 
coin, and promises you too much for it. 
Before you leave the old farm, study into 
the inner workings of some city home in 
your circumstances, and see whether 


they are any better off than you. 
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This Fashion Catalog 

is FREE 
Write for 

= x it Today 






Ask fer 
Catalog No. 62V 


Stunning Spring Styl 
At a | aan Filan es 


35V16—Minaret Frock of fetching 
style, made of a fine quality fig- 
ured satin Foulard. Waist is de- 
signed with a yoke ef- g» 
fect in front andhas 46s 
the new cap sleeves r 
with tuck well be- 
low the shoulder 
line. Sleeves are 
three-quarter 
length and lower part 
is of shirred 

net. Front of waist 































down center, 


Dress fastens 
front. Colors: 







of rose with 
contrasting 







crown is pet with a beautiful band of Ostrich, 
and at left side are two wired satin wings, tri 
with Ostrich. In the front, hat is trimmed with 





natural roses and geen foliage. Comes in burnt 
stra ich trt and tea roses; 
in black straw with black Ostrich trimming and Nel! 


Special Price, A $4.98 
Pald by Us 


We satisfy you or refund your money 


BELLASHEsS&.@ 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





There was a trusty of a penitentiary 
whose name happened to be the same as 
the president. He was a mechanic and 
drove the warden’s auto. 

A party drove into California and lost 
their number plate off the auto and were 
arrested for riding in that state without 
a license. Gov. Oddie explained to the 
policeman that he was Gov. Oddie and his 
companions were ex-governor Dickerson 
and Mr. Maxwell, former warden, and were 
on official business. The policeman was | 
then satisfied. 

As the trusty was cranking up the auto 
the policeman asked him his name. 

“Woodrow Wilson” was the reply. 

“Here” shouted the policeman, “you 
fellows come along to the judge, you can’t 
fool me any longer.” And he took them in. 

» A 











Pat had just arrived in America and 
was standing in front of the New York 
Court house admiring its grandeur when 
a lawyer from an upstairs window shouted. 
“Hello, Pat, did you think this was a 
church?” 

To which Pat replied, “Faith and oi 
did till oi saw the devil poke his head out 
the window.”’—W. A. B. 


Muggins—What’s the matter with 
Brokeby? He looks worried. 

Guggins—He can’t meet his bills. 

Muggirs—That’s nothing. I can’t 


dodge mine. 


“It is said that the miser once lost a 
pocketbook containing $1,000. 

“The pocketbook was found after some 
days by a poor farm hand, and he, as 
soon as he discovered the name of the 
owner, returned it. 

“The miser, on getting back his money, 
counted it again and again, and the oftener 
he counted it the blacker became his 
scowl. 

“ ‘What's the matter?’ said the farm 
hand anxiously. ‘Isn't it all right?’ 









‘Right? No,’ growled the miser 
Where's the interest?” 
£ 4 
- ; 
© 7 > 


eee 






The Marketman—‘T think living’s get- 
ting cheaper. For instance, two years 
ago them eggs would have cost you fifty 
per cent more,”’ , 1 

The Customer—Two vears ago, when 
these eggs were fresh, they would have 
been worth more.” 











Lawyer—I say, doctor, why are you | 
always running us lawyers down? 

Doctor ( iry ly —Well, your profession ' 
doesn’t make angels of men, does it? 

Lawyer.—Why no; you certainly have 
the advantage of us there, doctor. — 





Chimes From the Jesier’s Bells 


He: “Dearest, if 1 would propose, would | 


you say Ys he 
She: “If you knew I would say yes, 
9)? ‘ ‘ 


would you propose?”’—G., 8. 


Henry Yallerby—“Aftah we’s married, 
we'll hab chicken foh dinneh ebery day, 
honey.” Malinda Johnson, 
deary! But I wouldn’t ask you to run 
no sech risks foh mah sake.”’—Puck. 


A department store had some place | 


cards “‘Do not handle.” Two negro 
entered. The older one started to touch 
something, and the younger one said to 
her. “Don’t you heah wat dat sign 
says?”’—Daisy O. 


Wife—“What is the password in your 
lodge?” “I’ve taken a solemn obligation 
never to communicate that to any out- 
sider.” “I’m not an outsider. A man and 
his wife are one.”” ‘You promise you will 
never ask me again?” “Yes.” “And 
you will never tell anybody else?” “Nev- 
er.” Husband |(rapidly) “magellialline- 
lliakazenalottaruvistualzabellillwinkemllla 
unakalilooeroo.” The wife kept her prom- 
ise. She never repeated it. 


PUZZLES 
(Answers in next issue of Successful Farming) 
Draw a continuous line around all these 
dots without raising the pencil or going 
over the same line twice between any 
two dots. 
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¢* ¢ ¢ 
+ + + 
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+ + + 
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Answers to February 
pe vem. 


This is the way to 
plat the grove that 
wins for you your lady 
love. 





Answers to the 5 questions of February: 

1. Because it is in love. 

2. A road. 

3. Two pigs. 

4. Because both have a tail on one side 
and a head on the other. 

5. Smiles, because there is a mile be- 
tween the two s’s.—Blanche Dratochirl. 

The February Diamond is completed 
thus: 
D 
[.P 
AR 
MO 
OU 
N D 
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“Oh, you! 
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Bennie was a plumber’s son visiting in 
the country. When his glass of milk waz 
given him at supper, he announced, “I 
saw how they get the milk. They go tc 


the cows and pinch the faucets.”—Clara 
Lorpabel. 





Mrs. Smith repeatedly reminded her 
husband that she owned the silver, that 
she owned the furniture, and so on, until 
poor Smith almost wished he had married 
a poor girl. The other night Mrs. Smith 
awoke to hear strange noises in the lower 
part of the house, and, vigorously punch- 
ing her husband in the ribs, called: 

‘John, getup! There are burglars in the 


“Eh?” inquired Mr. Smith sleepily. 

“Burglars! Down-stairs!”’ howled Mrs. 
se Burglars?” d Smith as h ed 

* ” said Smith as he turn 
over “well, I don’t own anything. 


An Irishman was riding on a crowded 
train. Fi a dude with a dog shared 
his seat with Mike. Mike ned a con- 
versation, “That’s a fine dawg ye’ave. 
What kind is ’e?” “He’s half Irish and 
the rest fool.” the dude answered. “Be- 
gorrie and he’s relation to us both then,”’ 
was Mike’s reply.—W. A. Ballinge. 


Mr. 9 When I saw you last you were 
poor. How did you get all your health. 


and prosperity. 
Mr. A. Had it sent to me on a New 





| Year’s postcard. 





Young Harold was late in attendance 
for Sunday School and the minister in- 
quired the cause. 

“I was going fishing but father would 
not let me,’’ announced the lad. 

“That’s the right kind of a father to 
have,” replied the reverend gentleman. 

“Did he explain the reason why he 
would not let you go?” 

“Yes, sir. He said there wasn’t bait 
| enough for two.” 





One traveler was bragging on his eye- 
sight and the other on his hearing, he 
first spoke up and said, “‘yousee that fly 
walking on that barn over on the hori- 
zon?” Theother man said, “no, but Ican 
hear the shingles rattle as it walks along.” 
|—Henry Gray Jr. 


A tall thin lady (dressed in more than 
the ordinary abbreviated skirt) sympa- 
thetically to a small barefoot boy, on a 
chilly day. 

“Are your little leggies cold, dear?” 
Barefoot boy,— (somewhat sympathetic 





ra “Nope, is yours?”—Arthur Bai- 
ey. 
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What others charge 






$1200 











You Think They Are Different— 


a a 


OO many people are fooled 
or misled by taking bare 
automobile prices as pos- 

itive indication of the intrinsic 
value of acar. This is exactly 
the wrong way to go about it. 
Because one article is priced 
higher than another it does not 
follow that that article has a 
greater value. 

The picture above illustrates 
this point. Here are two cars 
practically identical. The one 
on the left is the $950 Overland. 
The one on the right is the av- 
erage similar car—priced at 
$1200—which offers no greater 
value. 

As a matter of fact there are any 
number of $1200 cars which are 
not, in value, the equal of the $950 
Overland. : 

But how are we to know this?— 
you ask. 

That’s simple. Ask some real 
questions; find out some actual 
facts; make some specification com- 
parisons—and then it is the easiest 


thing in the world to sum up the 
intrinsic value of any car made. 

For instance: 

The $950 Overland has a wheel 
base of 114 inches. 

The wheel base of the average 
$1200 car is no longer than this— 
often shorter. So in this respect 
you get more for $950 than you do 
for $1200. 

The $950 Overland has a power- 
ful 35 horsepower motor. 

No $1200 car has a larger moto 
than this. Here is equal value and, 
in most cases, more value for less 
money. 

The $950 Overland tires are 33 
inches x 4 inches—all around. 

No $1200 car has larger tires. 
Again—equal value—our price $250 
less. 

The $950 Overland has a com- 
plete set of electric lights—through- 
out—the same as on most $1200 
cars. Some out-of-date cars still 
cling to the obsolete gas lamps. In 
the first instance the $950 electric- 
ally lighted Overland is the value 
equal of the $1200 car, and in the 
second instance has more value 
than the $1200 (gas lamp) car. In 
either case our price is $250 less. 


They? 





Next comes the matter of equip. 
ment. The $950 Overland is com- 
plete—a jeweled speedometer, top. 
curtains, boot, windshield, electric 
horn—everything complete. No 
$1200 car made has more complete 
or better equipment. 

And so on throughout the car. 
Point for point—specification for 
specification, the $950 Overland is, 
in every essential respect, the equal 
of any $1200 car on the market. 

So we warn you. Ignore the prices. 
Compare the actual facts first. 
Then compare the facts with the 
prices and you get the intrinsic 
value. 

We are making 50,000 cars this 

ear—the largest production of its 

ind in the world. And every Over- 
land purchaser will save at least 
30% and get a superior car. 

See the Overland dealer in your 
town today. Then see any compet- 
ing car. ake the comparisons we 
suggest. ‘Then you will better real- 
ize how hard a comparison of this 
kind is, on any other car costing in 
the neighborhood of $1200. 

Handsome 1914 catalogue, com- 
plete information and dealer’s name 
on request. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Dept. 104, Toledo, Ohio 


SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 79T 


Electric head, side, 
tail and dash lights rear axle 
Storage battery 


r motor bearings 
Deep upholstery 
Brewster green body 


35 Horsepowe 
114-inch wheelbase 
33x4 Q. D. tires 


Timken and Hyatt 


Three-quarter floating Nickel and aluminum Stewart speedometer 


With electric starter 





trimmings Cowl dash 
Mohair top, curtains Electric horn and generator— 
and boot Flush U doors with $1075 
Clear-vision, rain- led hing 

f. o. b. Toledo 


vision windshield 





Manufacturers of the famous Overiand Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request 
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IliFeed . 
Your Stock 4™ 


60 Days 
BeforeYout Pay y 
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Ill Stop 


- Your Losses 


’ FromWorms 
Or No Pz 














Ill Save 





Ill Save 


Your §| |’ Your 


I don’t ask you to pay me one single cent until you have fed SALVET for 
60 days and seen with your own eyes its wonderful merit. I don’t ask you 
to send mea penny until I prove to you, on your own stock, the great value 
of SAL-VET as a worm destroyer and conditioner... I have ship tons 
and tons of SAL-VET to readers of this paper who have accepted my “no 


money down” offer. I want an opportunity to show you who have not yet] eve: 
accepted it, that it = and pays big to feed SAL-VET regularly to all] 


Horses, Sheep or Cattle. You have nothing to risk 


y The Great 
F Live Stock 
Conditioner 


your farm stock— 
—everything to gain. 


a4 Great = OK > 





makes all animals thrive better, z better, destroys and expels intes-| { 


tinal and stomach worms which prey on the digestive tract, 
® = your animals of vitality and strength and keeping them in an un- 


LeRoy A. Barrett, Oswego, Ills. 

oe thrifty, unprofitable condition. SAL-VET will Rut t them in COM-| wis, the SAL-VET arrived my hogs 
dition to get more good out of their feed—make them ve faster—stops were sick, and up to that time, I had lost 

your losses from worms, makes stock sleek in coat, vigorous in action, | Sifter tb felance of the pe had aes 

SIDNEY and far better able to resist diseases. Millions of dollars are lost every | to SAL-VET, they came through ail right, 
R. FEI, year by stock raisers who do not keep their animals worm-free, | which 1 consider pretty good. Iam talk: 
Pres. a healthy, and in condition to get all the benefit of the rations fed. Seek Da a 


THE S. R. 


rexcompany® Don’tSendaCent—Justthe Coupon 


Dept. S 3-14 Cleveland, Ohio Tell me how mi head of stock you have and I’ll ship you 
aaep me cava SALe Vas enough SAL-VET to feed them 60 days. You ns y pay 


last my stock 60 days. I will pay 
the freight charges when it arrives, the freight on arrival — feed it as directed. At the en 


Fee rnc yer thar ime ne tere it y two months report results. If SAL-VET has not done dit 


jays and at that time 
does what you claim If it does not you Ss all I ciaim, I'll cancel the charge — you won’t owe 


alee 1 me a single penny. Fill out the cou or today and be- 
gin action against worm pests—the greatest enemy 
you have to contend with in raising stock. 


P.O. eee ee s~ 


Shipping Sta __ State ———— 


Name eS 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 


The S. R. Feil Co., Mfg. Chemists 
Dept. S, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





No. of Shee; ._.__tloga Cattle Horses. 
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Rt. No. 1, Hutton Velier “Mo. 
Hi s this of the 
country but for the frett Upstes my 
own . 1 have been feedi: 
Vv and now I would not be without 
it for double price.”’ 
Thomas Fitzgerald 





ae to ae to hogs th the year 


Prop. y Nesth Grove Farm 
t. No. 1, Milbank, 3. D. 
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